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Joint  Resolution  Passed  by  the  Vermont  Legislature 


VERMONT  SENATE  AND  HOUSE  OF 
REPRESENTATIVES 


JOINT  RESOLUTION  COMMENDING 
MASON  S.  STONE 

IVhcreaSy  There  has  been  published  a  History,  Geography  and 
Civil  Government  of  this  State,  entitled  "Vermont  Historical 
Reader,"  and  also  "Conant's  Vermont,"  containing  its  Geogra- 
phy, History  and  Civil  Government  complete,  which  are  attractive 
and  accurate  in  compilation,  as  well  as  a  valuable  contribution  to 
the  hist(ir>',  geography  and  civil  government  literature  of  the  State 
of  Vermont;  and 

Whereas,  The  patriotic  act  of  Mason  S.  Stone  in  revising,  edit- 
ing and  publishing  these  W'rmont  text  books  merits  the  gratitude 
and  thanks  of  the  people  of  Vermont; 

Therefore,  Resolved,  By  the  Senate  and  House  of  Represent- 
atives, that  we  hereby  express  the  thanks  of  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  State  of  Vermont  to  the  compiler  of  these  books  for  his 
able  work ;  and 

Be  it  Further  Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  State  make  a 
certified  copy  of  this  resolution,  which  shall  be  transmitted  to 
Mason  S.  Stone.       John  H.  Mekkivi^ld,  Speaker  of  the  House. 

Charles  H.  Stearns,  President  of  the  Senate. 

STATE  OF  VERMONT,  1 
Office  of  the  Secretary  of  State./ 

I  hereby  certify  that  the  foregoing  is  a  tnie  copy 
of  a  joint  resolution  entitled,  "Joint  Resolution 
Commending  Mason  S.  Stone,"  as  adopted  by  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Vermont  at  its 
eighteenth  biennial  session,  as  appears  by  the  files 
and  records  of  this  office. 

Witness  my  signature  and  the  seal  of  this  office 
at  Montpelier,  this  30th  day  of  November,  one 
thousand  nine  hundred  and  four. 


By  George  L.  Hunt,  Deputy. 


(2 

Secretary  of  State. 
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Up  where  the  north  winds  blow  just  a  little  keener, 

Up  where  the  grasses  grow  just  a  little  greener, 
Up  where  the  mountain  peaks  rise  a  little  higher, 
Up  where  the  human  kind  draws  a  little  nigher, 
That's  where  Vermont  comes  in. 


Up  where  the  snows  of  winter  last  a  little  longer, 
Up  where  the  heart  beats  just  a  little  stronger, 
Up  where  the  hand  clasp  is  just  a  little  warmer, 
That's  where  Vermont  comes  in. 


Up  where  the  lonesome  pine  its  nightly  requiem  sighs. 
Up  where  the  unpolluted  waters  take  their  rise, 
Up  where  the  sons  of  toil  have  fought  for  freedom's  sod, 
Up  where  all  nature's  mood  is  a  little  nearer  God, 
That's  where  Vermont  comes  in. 


Wherever  manhood  fights  for  honor, 

And  where  woman  shrinks  at  sin. 
Where  health  is  man's  best  riches, 

That's  where  Vermont  comes  in. 

— Hon,  Charles  H,  Darling, 


1 
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A  Song  for  her  Sons  and  Daughters;  to  he  sung  to 

America, 

Dear  old  Vermont,  to  thee,  --Vf^ 
Best  State  of  all  to  me, 
To  thee,  we  sing. 

O  land  of  mnple  trees, 

Swept  by  the  mountain  brec25€,  | 
Patterned  by  God's  decrees, 
Our  love  we  bring. 


2    Thy  grand  old  mountains,  green, 
To  us  will  ever  mean 

Freedom  and  truth. 
Thy  heritage  so  bright, 
Of  courage  strong  and  right, 
Makes  noble  men  of  might, 

And  sterling  youth. 


3    Thy  pure  and  wind-swept  air, 
Thy  peaceful  valleys  fair, 

Thy  skies  of  blue 
Make  girls  whoVe  always  stood 
For  all  that  woman  should, — 
The  flower  of  womanhood, — 

Tender  and  true. 


4  Then,  dear  old  State  of  ours. 

Thy  name  shall  ever  rouse 

Our  patriot  sonp:: 
Long  may  Vermont  abide, 
Pier  children's  love  and  pride. 
And  every  mountain-side 

Her  praise  prolong. 

—Helen  M.  Wtnslow. 
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"IF  A  MAN  CAN  WRITE  A  BETTER 

BOOK,  PREACH  A  BETTER  SERMON, 
OR  MAKE  A  BETTER  MOUSETRAP 
THAN  HIS  NEIGHBOR,  THOUGH  HE 
BUILD  HIS  HOUSE  IN  THE  WOODS, 
TH£  WORLD  WILL  MAK£  A  BEATEN 
PATH  TO  HIS  VOOR."— EMERSON 
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IMPORTANT  ANNOUNCEMENT 

SIXTH  EDITION 


Conant's  Vermont  is  the  first  pubiicatioa  to  contain  portraits  of  ail 
the  governors  of  Vermont. 

The  portraits  of  Governors  Horace  Edton,  Enosburg  Falls,  1S46- 
48,  and  Carlos  Cooltdge,  Windsor,  1848-50^  have  never  appeared  in 
any  other  textbook.  The  portrait  of  Oovernor  Horace  Eaton  is 
copied  from  an  old  daguerreotype  in  the  possession  of  his  niece^  Mrs. 
Edna  A.  Evans.  The  portrait  of  Governor  Carlos  Coolidge  is  copied 
from  an  old  picture  furnished  by  Alice  and  W^alter  Butler,  niece  and 
nephew  of  Covernor  Coolidge,  and  the  only  living  relatives. 
■  The  portraits  of  Ciovernors  Moses  Robinson,  of  Henninjrton,  1789- 
90,  and  Ezra  Butler,  of  Waterbury,  1826-28,  appearcfi  :ii  the  Fifth 
Edition  for  the  first  time  in  any  publication.  The  representations  of 
these  two  Governors  are  composite,  or  constructive,  like  the  familiar 
portrait  of  our  first  governor,  Thomas  Chittenden,  which  appeared 
in  ''Governor  and  Coundl/*  Vol.  i,  1873,  with  an  explanation  of  its 
construction  by  Hon.  E.  P.  Walton,  the  compiler.  These  portraits 
are  the  work  of  an  artist  who  produced  the  likenesses  from  descrip- 
tions contributed  by  descendants  and  personal  friends  and  from  pho- 
tographs or  daguerreotypes  of  descendants  and  relatives  of  marked 
resemblance  to  the  respective  governors.  To  these  two  portraits  much 
time,  care  and  expense  have  been  devoted.  The  results  attained  ar« 
highly  satisfactory,  and  the  publishers  are  pleased  to  state  that  they 
meet  with  the  hearty  approval  of  relatives  and  friends. 

The  folloAving  extract  from  a  letter  to  the  publishers,  written  by 
a  grandson  of  Governor  Ezra  Butler,  explains  itself: 

Waterbury,  Vt.,  May  31,  1905 

Tht  TuttU  Company,  Publiskerst  Rutland,  Vu: 

"Gentlemen: — I  can  hardly  see  how  I  can  find  any  fault  with  the 
composite  picture  of  Governor  Butler.  I  confess  that  I  was  quite 
skeptical  as  to  the  ability  of  the  artist  to  make  a  good  likeness  of  my 
grandfather,  Ezra  Butler,  even  after  carefully  examining  pictures  of 
his  descendants  and  securing  descriptions  of  him.  I  did  not  expect 
the  sketch  to  retain  his  characteristics  and  individuality;  but  I  wish 
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^  Conant's  Vermont 


to  express  my  gratification  at  your  success.  There  is  about  the 
picture  an  atmosphere,  if  I  may  so  express  it,  that  justifies  a  relation- 
ship. 

I  think  this  portrait  will  fairly  represent  Governor  Butler  to  pos- 
terity, if  placed  in  the  book  yov  are  to  publish,  containing  for  the 
first  time  portraitt  of  all  die  governors  of  Vermont  I  have  been 
solicited  before  for  his  picture,  but  have  satisfied  myself  that  there 

was  no  picture  of  him  extant  I  have  the  memory  of  a  small  boy 
of  him.   My  older  sister,  whose  suggestions  made  this  portrait  pos- 

siblc,  hns  passed  be3'ond  the  inrirmlnes  of  83  year«!  since  this  work 
was  begun.  The  expense  and  trouble  taken  to  secure  this  portrait 
are  commendable." 

•      •      •      •  • 

The  following  letter  to  the  publishers  from  a  grandson  of  Gov- 
ernor Moses  Robinson  explains  itself: 

Bennington,  Vt.,  May  25, 1905 

Th§  TuttU  Company,  PuhHshers,  Rutland,  Ft: 

"Gentlemen; — am  in  reeapt  of  the  constructed  picture  of  Gov- 
ernor Moses  Robinson,  and  I  think  it  is  a  very  attractive  picture, 
and  I  believe  it  is  as  accurate  as  any  you  could  get  from  means  at 
hand,  namely:  from  pictures  of  his  descendants  and  descriptions  of 
his  person.   All  members  of  my  family  agree  with  me  in  this.*' 


It  affords  pleasure  to  the  publishers  of  Conant's  Vermont^  revised 
by  Mason  S.  Stone,  to  be  the  first  to  present,  in  a  Vermont  textbook, 
portraits  of  these  four  distinguished  governors,  and  to  present  for 
the  first  time  a  complete  set  of  portraits  of  the  fifty-eight  governors 
that  the  State  has  had  in  the  15S  years  of  its  history. 


WRITE  FOR  SPECIAL  I'ERMS  FOR  INTRODUCITON  AND 

EXCHANGE. 

THE  TUTTIE  COMPANY 

Publishers  Rutland,  Vt 
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CoNANT'a  Vermont 


Especially  prepared  for  New  Edition  of  Cooant  and 

StonePs  Vermont. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  NEW  STATE  BUILDING 

AT  MONTFELIER 

(See  Picture  on  reverse  side) 


To  be  erected  east  of  the  present  State  Capitol. 


The  new  State  Building  at  Montpelier,  for  which  an 
appropriation  was  made  by  the  Legislature  of  1915,  k  to 
be  built  on  the  vacant  land  to  the  east  of  the  State  House. 

The  new  building  is  to  be  placed  140  ft.  hack  from  the 
street,  midway  betwctii  Lhe  two  lines  of  trees  on  the  iut  in 
question. 

The  building  is  to  be  "T"  shape  in  plan,  with  the  front  or 
head  house  portion  60  ft.  by  80  ft.,  while  the- stem  or  rear 
of  the  "T"  is  60  ft.  by  85  ft. 

The  building  is  to  have  three  stories  with  a  high  base- 
ment, and  to  be  fireproof  in  construction  throughout,  the 
floors  and  interior  columns  being  of  concrete  and  the  exterior 
walls  of  brick,  faced  with  Vermont  granite  to  match  the 
present  State  ^louse. 

This  building  is  planned  to  contain  a  room  for  the  Su- 
preme  Court,  a  room  for  the  Law  Library,  with  a  capacity 
of  approximately  100,000  volumes,  an  Exhibition  Room  for 
the  Vermont  Historical  Society,  and  in  addition  to  these, 

various  office?;  connected  with  the  Supreme  Court  including 
judges'  and  !rn\'vers'  rooms,  and  other  oflices  for  various 
State  Departments  and  Commissions. 

The  architects  in  charge  of  the  design  and  construction 
of  the  building  are  Densmore  Sc  LeClear. 

The  Commission  for  the  State  of  V^'ermont  which  has  in 
charge  tlie  erecting  of  this  building  is  composed  of: — 

Hon.  C.  W.  Gates, 
Hon.  W.  W.  Stickncy, 
Hon.  C.  P.  Smith, 
H.  W.  Vurnum,  Esq., 
H.  F.  Graham,  Esq. 

Thk  Tuttls  Company,  Publiabers,  Rutland,  Vermont. 
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ORIGINAL  PREFACE— First  Edition 


This  book  is  especially  prepared  as  a  textbook  for  Vermont 
schools.  The  work  has  been  done  with  the  conviction  that 
while  fullness  is  desirable,  brevity  is  necessary. 

In  the  Geography  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  exhibit 
Vennont  in  its  relations  to  other  portions  of  the  country, 
both  contiguous  and  remote.  * 

To  that  end,  three  maps  were  introduced.  The  fint 
and  second  of  these  show  the  position  of  the  State  with 
Inspect  to  some  of  the  great  routes  of  travel  across  the  con* 
tinent;  while  the  third  shows  some  commercial  relations  of 
high  importance  to  our  industries,  and  equally  it  shows  our 
relation  to  some  of  the  chief  centers  of  American  civilization. 
The  next  four  maps  illustrate  difterent  phases  of  our  Geogra- 
phy. The  map  entitled  Political  Divisions  shows  every  town 
and  gore  in  the  State,  the  probate  districts,  the  counties,  the 
congressional  districts.  The  last  map  illustrates  the  history 
that  follows.  It  is  believed  that  this  use  of  several  toaaps  has 
decided  advantages  over  any  larger  maps  that  could  be  intro- 
duced in  such  a  book. 

The  description  of  the  mountains  and  valleys  and  of  the 
waters  of  the  State  is  the  result  of  considerable  observation 
and  some  reading;  and  it  is  believed  to  present  the  funda- 
mental conceptions  necessary  to  a  clear  understanding  of  our 
Geography  and  History. 

Several  tables  have  been  appended  to  the  Geography  con- 
taining matters  of  interest  and  furnishing  illustration  of  the 
development  of  the  State. 

In  the  History  the  chief  difficulty  encountered  grew  out 
of  die  abundance  of  material.  The  purpose  has  been  to 
select  only  that  which  is  important,  characteristic  and  inter- 
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esting.  The  diief  authorities  followed  are  Zadoc  Thomp- 
son's Vermonty  Hiland  Hall's  Early  History  of  Vermont, 
B.  H.  Hall's  History  of  Eastern  Vermont,  the  Governor 

and  Council  of  Vermont,  Benedict's  Vermont  in  the  Civil 

War,  Miss  Hemen way's  Historical  Gazetteer  of  Vermont, 

Chittenden's  The  Capture  of  Ticondt  roca,  The  Centennial 

Anniversary  of  the  Battle  of  Bennington,  and  the  Memoir 

and  Official  Correspondence  of  General  John  Stark.  Several 

town  histories  have  been  veiy  helpfuL   Among  diese  are  i 

D.  P.  Thompson's  History  of  Montpelier,  The  History  of 

the  Town  of  Newfane,  Munson's  History  of  Manchester, 

Tucker's  History  of  Hartford  and  Dana's  History  of  Wood-  ^ 

stock.    Material  of  value  has  been  drawn  from  Belknap's 

History  of  New  Hampshire,  Parkman's  Pioneers  of  France,  ] 

Palmer's  History  of  Lake  Chaaiplain,  Lossing's  Field  Book  I 

of  the  War  of  1812,  the  Histories  of  the  United  States  of 

Bancroft,  Hildreth,  and  Schouler,  and  from  other  works.  \ 

The  first  settlement  of  Vermont  has  been  assigned  to  | 
Vernon,  and  to  a  date  not  later  than  1690*  on  the  authority 
of  Hon.  H.  H.  Wheeler,  Judge  of  the  United  States  Dia-  | 
trict  Court  for  the  District  of  Vermont,  who  has  rendered 
valuable  assistance  in  another  part  of  the  work.  I 

Aid  has  also  been  received  from  Rev.  A.  W.  Wild,  from 
Hon,  Hiram  A.  Huse,  State  Librarian,  who  read  a  purtion 
of  the  proof  sheets,  and  from  Hon.  G.  G.  Benedict,  who,  ^ 
in  addition  to  other  assistance,  read  the  proof  of  the  chapter 
on  the  Civil  War,  and  to  whose  History  and  aid  the  value  of 
that  chapter  is  chiefly  due. 

To  others,  who  have  offered  valuable  suggestions  and  en- 
couragement, much  is  due.  ' 

The  author  hopes  this  book  may  prove  useful  to  the 
youth  of  Vermont 

Edward  Conant. 

Randolph,  August,  1890.  ' 
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INTRODUCTION  TO  SIXTH  EDITION 

In  the  tide  page  of  his  first  text  on  Vermont,  Mr,  Conant 
quotes  from  Roger  Ascham  as  follows:  "Yf  I  haue  sayed 
a  misse,  I  am  content  diat  any  man  amende  it."  On  account 

of  the  deep  insight,  the  keen  discrimination,  and  the  accurate 
scholarship  for  which  Mr.  Conant  was  extensively  and  favor- 
ably known,  it  would  seem  pn  sumption  on  the  part  of  any 
one  to  attempt  to  correct  anything  concerning  Vermont  pub- 
lished over  his  name ;  therefore  it  should  be  said,  in  explana- 
tion of  the  present  revision,  that  it  is  issued,  not  for  the  pur- 
pose of  correcting  the  original  work,  but,  if  possible,  to  im- 
prove it  for  school  use  by  a  modification  of  forms  of  expres- 
sion, by  the  addition  of  new  material  and  by  bringing  the 
•contents  up  to  date. 

The  present  book  contains  in  a  compact  and  teachable  form 
all  the  essential  facts  of  the  Geography,  History  and  Civil 
Government  of  Vermont,  also  of  the  Civil  Government  and 
Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

• 

It  Is  published  specifically  for  school  use  and  with  the 
purpose  of  meeting  in  the  fullest  measure  the  intent  of  the 
Jaw  prescribing  the  teaching  of  the  Geography,  History,  and 
Civil  Government  of  the  State. 

In  order  that  it  may  be  of  the  greatest  service  in  the  school 
room,  certain  statistics  and  facts  are  included  for  reference 

and  comparison,  not  for  study  or  memorization.  The  chap- 
ters on  Civics  are  written  with  an  appreciation  of  the  bene- 
fits to  be  derived  from  training  in  good  citizenship,  and  it  is 
hoped  that  the  matter  presented  will  contribute  greatly  to 
the  supreme  end  for  which  our  public  schools  are  maintained. 

For  assistance  in  the  work  of  revision  acknowledgment 
IS  due  to  many  citizens  of  the  State,  among  them  Hons.  Hor- 
;ace  W.  Bailey,  Fred  W.  Baldwin,  Henry  L.  Clark,  Walter 
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H.  Crockett,  Frank  L.  Greene,  Josiah  Grout,  Henry  A.  Har- 
man,  Heniy  D.  Holton,  Dormaa  B.  Kent,  Hamilton  S. 
Peck,  George  M.  Powers,  and  Geofge  W.  Wing. 

While  great  care  has  been  used  in  revising^  compiling  and 
proofreading,  it  is  expected  that  trivial  errors  of  print,  typo- 
graphical errors,  and  possible  mistakes  in  subject  matter 
may  occur  in  this  revised  edition.  In  view  of  these  facts 
the  publishers  cordially  invite  criticism,  and  suggestions  for 
future  editions.  It  is  their  desire  to  produce  a  complete 
textbook  on  Vermont,  one  that  shall  cover  its  Geography, 
History'  and  Civil  Government,  in  compliance  with  the  law, 
and  that  shall  be  unsurpassed  in  accuracy  of  statement  and 
form  of  composition.  If  they  have  succeeded  they  ask  those 
interested  in  our  public  schools  to  approve. 

Mason  S.  Stone. 

Montpelier,  Vermont,  August,  IQIS* 
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Hester  of  the  Grants,  by  Theodora  Peck,  New  York,  1905: 
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Note — There  are  several  town  histories  of  much  value — like 
the  histories  of  Newbury,  Ryegate,  Rockingham,  St.  Ji^msbury, 
Pittsford  and  others — in  the  study  of  Vermont. 
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DATES  IMPORTANT  TO 
VERMONTERS 

Lake  Champlain  discovered  July  4,  1609 

Fort  St.  Anne  buUc  by  the  French  on  Isle  La  Motte. .  1666 
Sbttlement  11^  Vbrnok,  not  later  than 
First  English  expedition  through  the  Lake  . 
Fort  built  by  the  English  at  Chimney  Point 

Fort  Dummer  Built   1724 

French  settlement  on  Chimney  Point   I730 

Boundan'  line  run  between  New  Hampshire  and 

MasNai-lnjsetts   ,   174O-41 

Bennington  chartered    1749 

Settlements  at  Bellows  Falls  and  Springfield   1753 

Bennington  Settled  1761 

Boundary  line  between  New  York  and  New  Hamp- 

^ire  determined  by  the  King   1765 

First  convention  on  New  Hampshire  Grants   1765 

Massacre  at  Westminster  \  1775 

Capture  of  Fort  Ticonderoga  May  lo,  1775 

American  Colonies  Declared  Independent  .... 

July  4f  1776 

Vermovt  Declared  Independent 
Constitution  of  Vermont  formed  .  . . 

Battles  of  Hubbard  ton  and  Bennington   1777 

First  election  under  the  Vermont  constitution  1  ^ 
First  Meeting  op  Vermont  Legislature  j ^ 
Great  Britain  acknowledges  the  independence  of  the 

United  States   1783 

Vermont  Enters  the  Union.   1791 

State  Capital  established  at  Montpelier   1805 

State  prison  built  at  Windsor   1809 

War  with  Great  Britain  begun   1812 


1777 
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Battle  of  Plattsburg  and  the  Lake   1814 

Champlain  canal  opened   1823 

Presidential  electors  first  chosen  by  the  freemen  ....  1828 

Executive  council  aboh'shed,  Senate  introduced   1836 

First  telegraph  line  in  Vermont   )  ^  ^ 

First  railway  passenger  train  in  Vermont  J 

County  officers  first  chosen  by  the  freemen   1850 

Fort  Sumter  captured,  first  call  for  troops  . .  April  14,  1861 

St  Albans  raid  October  19,  1864 

General  Lbe  Surrendered  April  9,  1S65 

Biennial  sessions  of  the  legislature  begun   1870 

Counties  become  self-taxing  bodies   1872 

First  electric  lights  in  Vermont   1885 

Town  system  of  schools  

First  electric  railway  in  Vermont   1893 

Capture  of  Manila  by  Admiral  Dewey  May  i,  1898 

Dedication  of  Ethan  Allen  memorial  tower,  Burlington, 

August  16,  1905 
Centennial   Celebration  of  location  of  capital  at 

Montpelter  October  4,  1905 

Tencentenary   Celebration  of   discovery  of  Lake 

Champlain,  Burlington    1909 
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GEOGRAPHY  OF  VERMONT 

CHAPTER  I  :  ' 

Location 

Vermont  is  in  the  northeastern  part  of  the  United  States 
and  in  the  northwest  corner  of  New  England.  It  is  bound- 
ed on  the  north  by  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  on  the  east  by 
New  Hampshire,  on  the  south  by  Massachusetts,  and  on 
the  west  by  New  York.  The  northern  boundary  of  Ver- 
mont is  nearly  coincident  with  the  forty-fifth  parallel  of 
north  latitude,  crossing  it  several  times,  hence  is  practically 
equidistant  between  the  equator  and  north  pole;  its  eastern 
boundary  is  the  west  bank  of  the  Connecticut  River  at  low 
water;  its  southern  boundary  is  a  continuation  of  the  southern 


Hathaway's  Point,  St,  Albans  Bay 
Lake  Champlain 

boundary  of  New  Hampshire  and  is  nearly  the  parallel  of 
forty-two  degrees  forty-four  minutes  north  latitude;  and 
the  western  boundarv  extends  in  a  northerly  direction  from 
the  northwest  corner  of  Massachusetts  to  the  Poultney  River 
and  then  follows  the  deepest  channel  of  this  river  and  of 
Lake  Champlain. 
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CHAPTER  II 

Mountains  and  Valleys 

The  Green  Mountain  range  extends  through  Ver- 
mont in  a  direction  nearly  north  and  south,  but  it  is  nearer 
the  western  than  the  eastern  side  of  the  State.  Just  north 
of  Canada  line  it  is  terminated  by  the  Missisquoi  River; 
about  thirty-five  miles  south  of  the  Missisquoi,  the  Lamoille 
River  cuts  the  range;  and  eighteen  miles  further  south,  the 
Winooski  River  also  cuts  through. 


Summit  of  Mount  Mansfield,  looking  northeast  from  Underhill 

side  of  Nose 

"To  grasp  the  beauty  set  so  thick  around." 


The  highest  peaks  of  this  range  are,  from  north  to  south, 
Jay,  Belvidere,  Sterling,  Mansfield,  Camel's  Hump,  Lin- 
coin,  Pico,  Killington,  Shrewsbury,  Stratton  and  Haystack. 
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Mount  Mansfield,  with  its  elevation  of  4,389  feet,  is  the 
highest  mountain  in  the  State,  and  Killington,  4,221  feet,  is 
second.  Camel's  Hump  is  the  most  individual  in  setting  and 
most  classic  in  appearance.  In  the  southern  part  of  the  State, 
the  main  range  is  broad-backed  and  continuous;  about  the 
middle  of  the  State  it  becomes  narrower  and  higher,  and  is 
from  thence  accompanied  on  the  east  by  parallel  ranges, 
which  are  considerably  broken. 


The  longest  of  the  parallel  ranges  is  from  the  White 
River  to  the  Winooski.  A  parallel  range  is  found  between 
the  Winooski  and  the  Lamoille  rivers,  the  highest  peaks  of 
which  are  the  Hogback  and  Elmore  mountains;  another 
parallel  range  is  between  the  Lamoille  River  and  Canada 
line,  of  which  the  Lowell  Mountains  are  the  highest,  and 
another  range  is  in  the  northeastern  part  of  the  State,  the 
chief  mountains  of  which  are  Monadnock  in  Lemington, 
Westmore  Mountain  and  Burke  Mountain,  each  of  which 
is  over  3,000  feet  high.  Other  prominent  peaks  of  the 
parallel  ranges  are  the  granitic  mountains  Hor  and  Pisgah 
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in  Westmore,  Blue  in  Ryegate,  Knox  in  Orange,  Ascutney 
in  Windsor,  and  Black  in  Dummerston. 

On  the  western  side  of  the  main  range  are  the  Red  Sand- 
rock  Mountains,  the  highest  point  of  which  is  Grandview 
in  the  town  of  Addison.  These  mountains  are  near  Lake 
Champlain,  and,  standing  in  a  low  country,  are  unusually 
conspicuous. 


KilUngton 

The  Backbone  of  the  Green  Mountains 

**A  lovely  bit  of  dappled  green 
Shut  in  the  circling  hills  betixeen." — Dorr. 


Near  the  western  border  and  in  the  southern  half  of  Ver- 
mont are  the  Taconic  Mountains.  They  do  not  form  a 
continuous  ridge  as  the  Green  Mountain  range,  but  are 
broken  into  groups.  Of  these,  Herrick,  Eolus  and  Equinox 
Mountains,  and  Mount  Anthony  are  the  chief. 

The  main  water-shed  of  Vermont  coincides  with  the 
Green  Mountain  range  from  the  Massachusetts  line  nearly 
to  Lincoln  Mountain ;  thence  it  deflects  to  the  east,  crosses 
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narrow  north-and-south  valleys,  follows  along  northerly 
ridges,  extends  in  an  irregular  course  to  the  northeastern 
part  of  the  State  and  at  Canada  line  is  quite  near  the  Con- 
necticut River. 

In  the  town  of  Sheffield,  about  twenty  miles  south  of  Lake 
Memphremagog,  a  lateral  water-shed  curves  reversely  around 
the  headwaters  of  the  Lamoille  River  and  the  large  bend 
•of  the  Black  River,  in  Orleans  County,  and  follows  the 
ridge  of  the  Lowell  Mountains  into  Canada,  thus  forming 


Mount  EquinoTc,  Manchester 
"In  the  Green  Valley." 


with  the  main  water-shed  a  system  of  drainage  in  the  north- 
central  part  of  the  State,  of  which  Lake  Memphremagog  is 
the  reservoir,  known  as  the  North  Central  Valley.  That 
portion  of  the  State  which  lies  east  of  the  main  water-shed 
is  in  the  Connecticut  Valley,  and  the  portion  west  of  the 
main  and  lateral  water-sheds  is  in  the  Champlain-Hudson 
Valley. 

Between  the  Green  and  Taconic  Mountains  is  what  may 
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be  called  the  Southwest  Valley  of  Vermont.  On  the  east 
of  this  valley  the  Green  Mountains  form  an  unbroken  wall, 
while  to  the  westward  are  the  Taconic  Mountains  with 
numerous  gaps. 

The  Central  Valley  of  Vermont  lies  east  of  the  main 
range  of  the  Green  Mountains  and  extends  from  Canada 
line  to  the  Black  River,  southeast  from  Killington  Peak. 
Near  the  middle  of  its  northern  portion,  this  valley  is  almost 
filled  by  Norris  Mountain  in  the  town  of  Eden.  The 
portion  between  the  Lamoille  and  the  Winooski  rivers  is  the 
widest.  The  portion  between  the  Winooski  and  the  White 
rivers  is  crossed  about  midway  by  the  main  water-shed  of 
VermonU  The  southern  portion,  in  which  are  branches  of 
the  White,  Quechee,  and  Black  rivers,  is  quite  irregular  in 
its  direction. 


Bellows  Falls  and  the  Connecticut  River 
In  Town  of  Rockingham 
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CHAPTER  III 

Boundary  Waters 

The  Connecticut  River  rises  in  New  Hampshire, 
forms .  the  entire  eastern  boundary  of  Vermont,  passes 
through  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut  and  empties  into 
Long  Island  Sound.  Its  chief  commercial  use  formerly  was 
to  float  logs  from  the  upper  portion  of  its  valley  to  the 
manufacturing  towns  below;  but  now  it  is  used  chiefly  for 
the  development  of  water  power,  which  is  made  use  of  in 
Vermont  for  manufacturing  purposes  at  Canaan,  Guildhall, 
Lunenburg,  Passumpsic,  Mclndoes,  Ryegate,  Wilder,  Bel- 
lows Falls  and  Vernon.  Poultney  River  forms  a  boundary 
for  several  miles  between  New  York  and  Vermont. 

On  Canada  line  is  Wallis  Pond,  about  two-fifths  of  which 
is  in  the  town  of  Canaan.  Lake  Memphremagog  is  an 
attractive  body  of  water  on  the  northern  boundary  of  the 
State  and  about  midway  between  the  Connecticut  River  and 
Lake  Champlain.  It  is  nearly  thirty  miles  long,  two  or  three 
miles  wide,  and  lies  about  one-fourth  in  Vermont  and  the 
remainder  in  Canada.    Near  its  southern  extremity  are  the 


A  logging  crew  of  early  days  on  the  Connecticut 
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villages  of  Newport  and  West  Derby;  and  at  its  northern 
extremity  is  its  outlet,  the  St.  Francis  River,  which  empties 
into  the  St.  Lawrence.  Lake  Champlain,  reported  to  its 
discoverer  hy  the  Indians  as  **a  large  lake,  filled  with  beau- 
tiful islands,  and  a  fine  country  surrounding  it,"  is  partly 
in  Vermont,  partly  in  New  York  and  partly  in  Canada.  Its 
length  is  one  hundred  tw^enty-six  miles,  its  greatest  width 
in  clear  water  is  thirteen  miles,  and  its  average  width  is 
about  four  and  one-half  miles.  Its  outlet  is  the  Richelieu 
River,  which  empties  into  the  St.  Lawrence  about  forty-five 
miles  below  Montreal.  There  are  many  islands  in  this  lake, 
the  chief  of  which  are  North  Hero,  South  Hero,  and  Isle 
La  Motte,  all  in  Vermont  and  all  unusually  attractive  as 
sumuicr  resorts.  This  lake  was  an  imi>oitant  thoroughfare 
before  white  men  traversed  it,  —  and  it  is  so  still,  although 
the  railroads  through  and  on  each  side  of  it  and  those  cross- 
ing both  its  northern  and  southern  portions  somewhat  dimin- 
ish its  importance  as  a  waterway.  A  railroad  now  crosses 
the  islands  from  Burlington  to  Alburgh.  In  colonial  days 
and  during  the  Revolutionary  War  and  the  War  of  1812, 
there  were  strong  fortifications  on  the  west  side  of  it,  while 
near  and  upon  it  several  important  battles  were  fought. 

The  Hudson  River  rises  amorie:  tlic  Adirondack  iMoun- 
tains  west  of  Lake  Champlain  and  flows  southeasterly,  then 
southerly  to  New  York  Bay,  and  is  navigable  from  the 
ocean  to  Troy,  which  is  just  west  of  the  southern  boundary 
of  Vermont.  This  river  is  wholly  in  New  York,  but  it 
receives  tributaries  from  Vermont  and,  with  Lake  Cham* 
plain  and  the  Hudson  Canal,  forms  an  important  line  of 
consmunication  along  the  western  border  of  Vermont. 
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CHAPTER  IV  , 

Internal  Waters  of  Vermont 

The  Rivers  of  Vermont  may  be  treated  in  four  groups: 
the  tributaries  of  the  Connecticut  River,  of  Lake  Memphrc- 
magog,  of  Lake  Champlain,  and  of  the  Hudson  River. 

The  tributaries  of  the  Connecticut  River,  of  which  the 
Nulhegan,  Passumpsic,  Wells,  Waits,  Ompompanoosuc, 
White,  Quechee,  Black,  Williams,  Saxtons,  West  and  Deer- 


The  Black  River  at  Springfield 
"H^here  perch  and  pickerel  hide" 


field  are  the  chief,  rise  in  the  main  water-shed  of  Vermont 
and  flow  in  a  southerly  or  south-easterly  direction,  the  last- 
named  emptying  into  the  Connecticut  in  Massachusetts. 
Hall's  Stream,  which  separates  New  Hampshire  from  Can- 
ada for  a  short  distance,  cuts  across  the  northeastern  corner 
of  Vermont  and  empties  into  the  Connecticut  about  one-half 
mile  below  Canada  line. 
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The  Vermont  tributaries  to  Lake  Memphremagog  are 
the  Barton  and  the  Black  from  the  south,  and  from  the 
east  the  Clyde,  which  is  uniform  in  its  flow  on  account  of 
the  numerous  lakes  and  ponds  which  serve  as  reservoirs  for 
its  waters. 


Lamoille  River,  near  Johnson 


North  Duxbury,  looking  down 
the  Winooski  River 


The  principal  Vermont  tributaries  of  Lake  Champlain 
are  the  Missisquoi,  Lamoille,  Winooski,  Otter  Creek,  and 
Poultney  rivers.  The  first  three  of  these  rise  east  of  the  main 
Green  Mountain  range,  the  first  flowing  around  the  northern 
extremity   of    the    range,    and    the   other    two  breaking 
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Palisades  on  Winooski  River,  near  Waterbury 

"Ali  ivas  silent  as  a  dream 
Save  the  rushing  of  the  stream." 
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through  it.  The  Missisquoi  is  navigable  to  Swanton,  about 
six  miles,  and  the  Otter  Creek  to  Vergenncs,  eight  miles 
from  Lake  Champlain. 

The  tributaries  to  the  Hudson  from  Vermont  are  the 
Battenkill  and  the  Hoosac,  each  of  which  receives  important 
tributaries  after  leaving  the  State. 

Not  only  do  the  streams  of  Vermont  water  beautiful  and 
fertile  valleys,  but  furnish  valuable  water  power  for  manu- 


Cookins  Falls  on  Otter  Creek,  Center  Rutland 


Carver's  Falls  at  Fair  Haven,  Castleton  River 
"Where  ihe  silver  brook  from  its  full  laver  pours  the  iihite  cascade." 
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*  Falls  of  the  Lamoille  at  Morrisville 

facturing  purposes.  The  waterfalls  most  worthy  of  mention 
for  size,  height,  or  beauty  are  Bellows  Falls  in  the  Connecti- 
cut River,  Springfield  Falls  in  the  Black  River,  Hartland 
Falls  in  the  Quechee  River,  Bolton  Falls  in  the  Wells 
River,  Troy  Falls  and  Swanton  Falls  in  the  Missisquoi 


Bolton  Falls  Dam  and  Electric  Light  Plant  on  VVinooski  River 
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River,  Morrisville  Falls,  Fairfax  Falls  and  Milton  Falls 
in  the  Lamoille  River,  Carver's  Falls  in  the  Castleton  River, 
Bolton  Falls  and  Winooski  Falls  in  the  Winooski  River, 
and  Gookins  Falls,  Sutherland  Falls,  Middlebury  Falls, 
Belden  Falls  and  Vergennes  Falls  in  the  Otter  Creek. 

There  are  many  interesting  falls  on  smaller  streams,  but 
those  of  especial  attraction  are  Molly's  Falls  in  Marshfield, 
Moss  Glen  Falls  in  Stowe,  Lana  Cascade  in  Salisbury,  Ham- 
ilton Falls  in  Jamaica,  Brockway  Falls  in  Rockingham  and 
Sherburne  Falls  in  Sherburne. 


Quechee  Gorge  on  Quechee  River 


Among  the  river  gorges  worthy  of  mention,  the  most 
remarkable  are  Cavendish  Gorge,  near  the  middle  of  the 
course  of  the  Black  River,  Quechee  Gorge,  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Quechee  River,  Middlesex  Narrows  in  the  Winooski 
River,  and  Clarendon  Gorge  in  Mill  River. 
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Sutherland  Falls  on  Otter  Creek  at  Proctor 


Middlebury  Falls  on  Otter  Creek 
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Lakes  and  Ponds 

Of  the  many  lakes  and  ponds  wholly  within  Vermont, 
the  most  numerous  are  in  the  northeastern  part  of  the  State, 
while  the  largest  and  most  patronized  as  summer  resorts  arc 
in  the  south-central  section  of  the  State  and  west  of  the 
main  range  of  mountains.  In  the  northeastern  part  of  the 
State,  Willoughby  Lake  is  the  largest  and  in  picturesqueness 
is  unsurpassed  in  Vermont.  Other  important  lakes  and  ponds 
in  this  part  of  the  State  are,  in  order  of  size,  Seymour  Lake 
in  Morgan,  Island  Pond  in  Brighton,  Great  Averill  Pond 
in  Averill,  Crystal  Lake  in  Barton,  Norton  Pond  in  Norton, 
Maidstone  Lake  in  Maidstone,  Salem  Pond  in  Derby,  May 
Pond  in  Barton,  and  Little  Averill  Pond  in  Averill. 

On  the  eastern  side  of  the  State  are  Groton  Pond,  situ- 
ated amid  granitic  mountains,  Fairlee  Lake  in  West  Fair- 
lee,  Morey  Lake  in  Fairlee,  on  which  Samuel  Morey  plied 
his  steamboat  in  1793,  and  Joe's  Pond  in  Cabot  and  Danville. 
In  the  town  of  Woodbury  are  more  than  twenty  natural 
ponds. 


Joe's  Pond,  West  Danville. 
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In  the  north-central  section  are  Caspian  Lake  in  Greens- 
boro, Great  Hosmer  Pond  in  Albany  and  Craftsbury,  and 
Eden  Pond  in  Eden. 

In  the  northwestern  section  of  the  State  are  Franklin 
Pond,  remarkable  for  its  curious  pond  walls,  and  Fairfield 
Pond. 

On  the  western  side  of  the  State  are  Lake  Dunmore  in 
Salisbury  and  Leicester,  celebrated  in  the  tale  of  the  Green 


A  drive  in  Rutland  County;  Lake  Hortonia  in  the  distance.  Echo 
and  Beebe  Lakes  in  the  foreground. 


Mountain  Boys,  Lake  Bomoseen  in  Castleton,  a  fashionable 
summer  resort,  Lake  St.  Catherine  in  Wells  and  Poultney, 
a  lake  in  two  parts  connected  by  a  narrow  channel,  and  Lake 
Hortonia  in  Sudbury,  noted  for  its  charming  bits  of  scenery. 

There  are  many  other  lakes  and  ponds  in  Vermont,  some 
of  which  are  as  important  as  those  named  and  all  remark- 
able for  the  purity  of  their  waters  and  for  the  beauty  of 
their  scenery. 
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In  the  foregoing  enumeration  it  is  impossible  to  enter 
into  a  description  of  the  various  places,  each  of  which  has 
its  own  peculiar  charm  and  feature.  Without  discrimin- 
ating, it  can  truly  be  said  that  Vermont  is  unique  in  the 
diversity  and  picturesqueness  of  its  scenery.  Everywhere 
there  are  brooks  and  ponds  and  charming  lakes  with  their 
settings  of  leafy  wood  and  rolling  hills.  Along  the  rivers 
stretch  the  highways  leading  up  to  the  little  valleys  among 
the  mountains,  and  at  every  turn  and  from  every  point  are 


Lake  Morev,  Fairlee 

"Cro'uned  ivith  light  the  mountains  stand 
Royally  on  either  hand." — Dorr. 


extensive  views  of  fruitful  valleys  and  of  pastoral  life,  while 
in  the  dense  forests  of  the  mountain  sides  are  strolling  deer, 
and  every  stream  has  gamey  trout  sporting  in  the  cozy  nooks 
and  under  the  little  cascades.  Such  inviting  scenes,  together 
with  the  healthful  climate,  the  abundance  of  fish  and  game 
and  the  excellent  hotel  accommodations,  are  rapidly  winning 
to  Vermont  a  patronage  of  summer  visitors  that  is  beneficial 
alike  to  the  State  and  to  the  summer  guest. 
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CHAPTER  V 

Routes  of  Travel 

The  Indians  were  the  first  engineers,  and  the  railroads 
that  run  along  the  river  valleys  or  cross  the  State  follow  the 
old  Indian  trails.  Also  the  lines  of  water  travel  pursued 
today  are  those  followed  by  the  Indians  in  prehistoric  days. 
But  today  a  canal  connects  the  head  of  Lake  Champlain 
with  the  Hudson  River,  so  that  through  the  Champlain-Hud- 
son  Valley  there  is  an  uninterrupted  water-way  consisting  of 
the  Richelieu  River,  Lake  Champlain,  Hudson  Canal,  and 
Hudson  River,  thus  connecting  the  St.  Lawrence  River  with 
New  York  Bay.  By  means  of  this  water  route  the  ports  on 
Lake  Champlain  receive  merchandise  from  New  York  City, 
coal  from  the  mines  of  Pennsylvania,  and  lumber  from  the 
Canadian  forests. 


St.  Albans  Railway  Station. 


This  water-way  is  paralleled  on  either  side  by  a  railroad 
route.  The  one  traversing  Vermont  (the  Rutland  Railroad, 
a  branch  of  the  New  York  Central  &  Hudson  River  Rail- 
road) enters  the  State  at  Alburg,  passes  through  the  princi- 
pal islands  of  Lake  Champlain,  crosses  to  the  mainland  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Winooski  River,  continues  near  the  Lake 
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until  it  reaches  the  Otter  Creek,  follows  up  this  river  and 
through  the  Southwest  Valley,  and  leaves  the  State  at  North 
Bennington.  At  Rutland  a  branch  of  this  line  diverges  to 
the  east,  crosses  over  the  main  range  of  the  Green  Moun- 
tains, runs  dowm  the  eastern  slope  to  Bellows  Falls,  and 
connects  with  lines  to  Boston  and  New  York. 


Rutland  Railroad,  at  summit  of  Green  Mountains,  in  town  of 

Mt.  Holly — Green  Mountain  Flyer. 

" IVhizzing  through  the  mountains, 

Buzzing  o'er  the  vale." — Saxe. 


The  Central  Vermont  Division,  Grand  Trunk  Railroad, 
enters  Vermont  from  Montreal  at  Highgate,  passes  south- 
ward near  Lake  Champlain  as  far  as  the  Winooski,  then 
follows  up  this  river,  down  the  White  River  to  White  River 
Junction,  and  down  the  Connecticut  to  Windsor.  At  White 
River  Junction  connections  are  made  for  Boston. 

A  line  (St.  Johnsbury  &  Lake  Champlain  Railroad)  starts 
from  Swanton  and  crosses  the  northern  part  of  the  State  to 
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St.  Johnsbury,  thence  is  continued  by  the  Maine  Central, 
across  New  Hampshire  to  Portland,  Maine. 

At  Newport^  a  branch  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  coming 
from  Montreal  meets  the  Passumpsic  Division  of  the  Boston 
&  Maine  from  Sherbrook,  P.  Q.,  which  follows  up  the  Bar- 
ton River,  down  the  Passumpsic  to  the  Connecticut,  thence 
down  the  Connecticut  to  various  points  in  Massachusetts. 
At  Wells  River,  White  River  Junction  and  Bellows  Falls, 
connections  are  made  for  Boston,  the  latter  line  (Connecti- 
cut River  Division)  leaving  the  State  at  South  Vernon. 


Mountain  road  building,  Danby 


A  branch  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Railroad  from  Montreal 
to  Portland  crosses  the  north-eastern  corner  of  Vermont 
through  Island  Pond,  and  a  branch  of  the  Maine  Central 
enters  Vermont  at  Canaan,  follows  down  the  Connecticut, 
partly  in  New  Hampshire,  as  far  as  Guildhall,  and  then 
crosses  New  Hampshire  for  Portland. 

From  Rutland  a  line  (Saratoga  Division,  Delaware  & 
Hudson  Railroad)  runs  westward  and  leaves  the  State  at 
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Fair  Haven.  At  Castleton  a  branch  of  this  road  (Washing- 
ton Division)  runs  southward,  follows  close  to  the  bound- 
ary line  between  Vermont  and  New  York,  and  leaves  the 
State  at  West  Rupert. 


Lake  Bomoseen,  Rutland  County. 
"That  eye  before  ivhich  stands  Nature's  art  revealed. 


There  are  various  short  lines  that  serve  as  connecting 
links  between  important  stations  on  main  lines,  as  follows: 
Richford  and  St.  Albans,  St.  Albans  and  Alburg,  Burlington 
and  Essex  Junction,  Essex  Junction  and  Cambridge  Junc- 
tion, Montpelier  and  Wells  River,  Leicester  Junction  and 
Ticonderoga,  N.  Y. 

Also  there  are  various  spurs  from  main  lines,  namely, — 
from  North  Bennington  to  Bennington,  Manchester  to  Dor- 
set, New  Haven  Junction  to  Bristol,  Montpelier  to  Barre, 
Montpelier  to  Williamstown,  Concord  to  East  Haven, 
Bethel  to  Rochester,  White  River  Junction  to  Woodstock^ 
Brattleboro  to  South  Londonderry',  and  from  Hoosac  Tun- 
nel, Mass.,  to  Wilmington  and  Stratton. 
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Montpelier,  the  capital  of  the  State,  is  not  located  on  a 
main  line,  but  is  connected  by  branch  lines  with  all  trains. 
Bennington  has  a  railway  outlet  wesrv\'ard  into  New  York 
"State,  as  well  as  northward  via  North  Bennington. 

There  are  five  steam  railroads  for  the  transportation  of 
freight,  mostly  stone  and  marble,  rather  than  for  travel,  the 
'One  connecting  the  marble  quarries  of  Pittsford,  Proctor, 
Rutland  and  West  Rutland;  the  one  connecting  Dorset 
Avith     Manchester;    the    one    connecting    the  granite 


Lake  St.  Catherine,  Rutland  County. 


quarries  of  Barre  town  and  vicinity  with  lines  at  the  city 
of  Barre;  the  one  connecting  the  quarries  of  Woodbury  with 
the  main  line  at  Hardwick;  and  the  Bethel  granite  railway. 

The  first  electric  road  in  Vermont  was  opened  in  Burling- 
ton, September  5,  1893,  supplanting  what  was  the  first  horse- 
car  line  in  the  State.  Since  then  electric  lines  have  been  put 
in  as  follows:  Montpelier  to  Barre,  Waterbur>'  to  Stowe,  St. 
Albans  to  Swanton  and  St.  Albans  Bay,  Burlington  to  Essex 
Junction,  Rutland  to  Fair  Haven,  Poultney  and  Lake  Bomo- 
seen,  Bennington  to  North  Bennington  and  Williamstown, 
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Mass.,  Brattleboro  to  West  Brattleboro,  Bellows  Falls  to 
Saxtons  River,  and  Springfield  to  Charlestown,  N.  H. 
V^arious  other  lines  are  projected. 

/  In  19 1 4  there  were  in  Vermont  over  a  thousand  miles  of 
steam  railway,  and  1 15  miles  of  electric  road,  operated  by  ten 
different  companies. 


Silver  Lake,  Barnard,  Windsor  County 


An  effort  is  being  made  for  the  construction  of  permanent 
roadbeds  along  the  common  highways  and,  to  encourage  such 
improvements,  a  law  was  enacted  in  1892  levying  a  tax  an- 
nually for  this  purpose.  The  Legislatures  of  1906,  1910  and 
1 91 2  greatly  aided  the  cause  of  good  roads  by  making  gen- 
erous appropriations  and  by  providing  for  their  construction 
under  experts  in  road-making. 
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CHAFITR  VI 
Climate 

Vermont  Is  near  tTie  middle  of  the  North  Temperate 
Zone  and  is  in  the  region  of  westerly  winds.  The  tem- 
perature, the  amount  of  moisture  and  the  winds  are  favor- 
able to  the  health  of  the  people  and  to  the  productiveness 
of  the  soil.  The  mean  annual  temperature  for  the  different 
parts  of  the  State  varies  from  forty  degrees  to  forty-seven 
degrees;  the  highest  temperature  varies  from  ninety  to  one 
hundred  degrees;  and  the  lowest  from  thirty  to  forty-fire 
degrees  below  zero. 


U.  S.  weather  signals,  established  1870;  forecast  of  weather  puh- 
Itshed  every  day;  first  official  record  sent  out  from  station 
at  Burlington,  \farch  30,  1906. 

The  average  annual  rainfall  is  from  thirty  inches  in  the 
portion  of  the  State  having  the  least  rainfall  to  forty-five 
inches  in  the  portion  having  the  greatest  amount  of  rain. 
In  the  valleys  the  direction  and  force  of  the  winds  are 
greatly  modified  by  the  adjacent  mountains  and  hills;  how- 
ever, rain  and  snow  storms  come  mostly  from  the  west  and 
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are  usually  preceded  and,  in  the  beginning,  accompanied 
by  south  winds.  North-easterly  and  south-easterly  storms 
sometimes  occur,  but  they  are  not  frequent,  West,  north- 
west and  north  winds  indicate  fair  weather. 

Snow  usually  appears  in  October,  but  it  does  not  come 
to  stay  until  December,  and,  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
State,  generally  stays  until  April.  There  is  less  snow  near 
Lake  Champlain  and  in  the  southwestern  portion  of  the 
State,  and  the  spring  opens  earlier  in  these  sections  and  in 
the  lower  portion  of  the  Connecticut  Valley.  On  account 
of  its  healthful  climate,  its  pure  air,  and  the  freshness  and 
beauty  of  its  scenery,  Vermont  not  only  is  becoming  a  sum- 
mer resort,  but  is  attracting  permanent  residents  from  the 
cities  of  other  States. 


A  Green  Mountain  stock  farm  in  winter 

"The  old  broivn  farmhouse  seems  to  sleep. 
So  calm  its  rest  is  and  so  deep." — Dorr. 
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Silver  Lake,  Leicester,  Addison  County. 
"Summer  comes  luiih  joys  for  all." 


Crystal  Lake,  Barton,  Orleans  County. 
"See  the  field,  the  shore,  the  icildivood.' 

(4) 
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CHAPTER  VII 

Soil  and  Products 

The  soil  of  Vermont  is  very  fertile,  especially  alon^  the 
river  valleys.  The  low,  rolling  hills  are  excellent  for  tillage 
purposes,  the  uplands  are  used  for  pasturage,  and  the  moun- 
tain sides  produce  much  valuable  timber. 

The  total  acreage  of  the  State  in  land,  in  1910,  was 
5>839,36o,  of  which  4,633,577  acres  are  divided  among 
32,709  farms,  comprising  1,633,965  acres  of  improved  land, 
about  one-third  of  which  is  tillage.  In  proportion  of  farm 
acreage  to  the  total  land  area  Vermont  ranks  high,  and  in 
value  per  capita  of  agricultural  products  it  is  exceeded  .only 
by  eleven  states. 

The  chief  product  of  Vermont  is  the  grass  of  the  pastures 
and  hay-fields,  which  is  converted  into  milk,  butter,  cheese 
and  meat  for  market.  In  19 14  the  value  of  the  ?rass  crop 
in  Vermont  was  nearly  three  times  the  combined  crops  of 
corn,  oats,  rye,  wheat,  barley,  buckwheat,  potatoes  and 
tobacco.  Fourteen  states  surpassed  Vermont  in  acres  cut, 
nineteen  in  tons  produced,  twenty-nine  in  yield  per  acre,  and 
fifteen  in  value  of  product. 

In  1909  Vermont  ranked  first  in  production  of  butter 
per  capita,  and  third  in  production  of  cheese  per  capita. 
In  total  pounds  of  butter  sold,  Vermont  stood  eleventh  in 
list  of  states  and  sixth  in;  pounds  of  cheese  sold.  The  value 
of  butter  sold  was  $10,207,000,  or  81  per  cent  of  the  value 
of  the  butter  product  of  all  the  other  New  England  states, 
while  the  value  of  the  butter  fat  produced  in  Vermont  ex- 
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ceeded  the  value  of  the  butter  fat  produced  in  the  other 
New  £ngland  states  combined.  In  1909,  the  amount  of 
butter  and  cheese  produced  in  creameries  and  factories  was 
respectively  20,288,000  and  2,763,000  pounds;  on  farms, 
15,166,000  and  245,884  pounds  respectively;  35,171,000 
pounds  of  milk  were  condensed  into  I3,343,(XX)  pounds 
and  sold  as  condensed  milk,  and  4,389  pounds  of  casein,  a 
by-product  of  creameries,  was  manufactured. 

From  1890  to  1900  the  number  of  butter,  cheese  and  con- 
densed milk  factories  more  than  doubled  in  Vermont;  in 
the  latter  year  there  were  180  butter-making  plants,  61 

cheese  factories  and  14  cream  and  toiidensed  milk  establish- 
ments, more  than  half  of  the  total  number  in  all  New  Eng- 
land. In  1909  the  number  of  butter  factories  was  146;  of 
cheese  factories,  37;  of  condensed  milk  factories,  3.  Ver- 
mont also  surpasses  the  other  New  England  states  in  the 
production  of  butter  and  cheese;  in  amount  of  hay,  wheat, 
com  and  barley  raised;  and  in  number  of  farm-kept  cattle 
and  swine. 

The  other  chief  products  of  the  field  are  oats,  potatoes, 
corn,  barley,  buckwheat,  rye,  wheat,  beans,  peas  and  vege- 
tables. While  the  hay  crop  of  Vermont  is  not  so  large  per 
acre  as  it  ought  to  be,  yet  the  record  of  the  state  in  other 
crops  is  commendable.  In  the  production  of  corn  per  acre, 
in  191 1,  Vermont  is  surpassed  by  only  six  states, — the  five 
other  New  England  states  and  Pennsylvania;  in  wheat,  by 
only  two;  in  barley,  by  nine;  in  rye,  by  only  two, — Maine 
and  New  Hampshire;  in  potatoes,  by  thirteen;  in  oats,  by 
eight;  in  tobacco,  it  is  tied  with  New  Hampshire  for  first 
place. 

The  following  data  from  the  United  States  Agricultural 
Report  for  the  year  1914  will  be  found  serviceable  for 
future  comparisons. 
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Average  Production  per  Acre  and  Value  per  Bushel 
FOR  THE  United  States  and  Vermont  in  1914* 

f 
t 

BUSHELS  PER  ACRE 

Oats    Potatoes     Corn  Barlqr 
United  States        29.7       109.5      35.8  25.8 
Vermont   42.5      168.0      47.0  34.5 

value  per  bushel 

Oats  Potatoes  Corn  BarlQT 
United  States  $0,438  $0,489  $0,637  $0,543 
Vermont  ....    0.55       0.47       0.81  0.75 

NUMBER  OP  BUSHELS 

Oats        Potatoes         Corn  Barley 
Vermont      3,358,000     4,200,000     2,155,000  414,000 


BUSHELS  PER  ACRE 

Buck-  spring 

wheat  Rye  Wheat  Hay 

United  States   21.3  16.8    11. 8  1.43  tons  per  acre 

Vermont  ...    28.  20.     29.  i.20tons  per  acre 


value  per  bushel 

Buckwheat    Rye   Spring  Wheat  Hay 
United  States  $0 . 764   $0 . 865   $0. 986   $11.12  per  ton 
Vjermont  ....  0.82      0.80      i.oo  I4.6operton 

NUMBER  OF  BUSHELS 

Buckwheat   Rye  Spring  Wheat  Hay 
Vermont     224,000     20,000     29,000     1,188,000  tons 

In  all  sections  of  Vermont  small  wild  fruits  prow  abun- 
dantly, while  larger  fruits  are  cultivated  to  some  extent  on 
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every  farm.  Apples  are  extensively  cultivated,  and  those  of 
Grand  Isle  County  bring  a  high  market  price  on  account 
of  their  superior  quality. 

Cattle,  horses,  sheep,  swine,  and  poultry  are  extensively 
raised  both  for  market  and  for  home  use.  In  1910,  Ver- 
mont bad  99)587  horses;  ii8»752.  sheep,  about  four-sevenths 
of  which  are  kept  for  their  wool;  98,343  swine;  298,971 
milch  cows;  137,219  other  cattle.  From  these  figures  it 
will  be  noticed  that  the  number  of  horses  and  swine  are 
about  equal.  The  number  of  sheep  decreased  one-half  in 
ten  years. 

Next  in  value  to  the  hay  and  forage  crop  of  the  State 
is  the  forest  product.  The  chief  timber  product  is  spruce, 
although  other  kinds,  such  as  hemlock,  pine,  fir,  maple, 
oak,  chestnut,  birch,  beech,  ash,  elm,  cedar  and  cherry,  are 
also  cut  for  market.  There  are  now  no  large  tracts  of  virgin 
«  forest  on  account  of  the  lumber  business  that  has  been  car- 
ried on  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  trade.  However,  there 
has  been  no  extensive  denudation  of  the  mountain  sides 
for  the  reason  that  only  marketable  timber  has  been  taken. 
The  areas  cut  over  have  been  left  to  briars  and  bushes,  and 
to  the  sturdy  new  growth  that  invariably  springs  up,  the 
conditions  for  the  growth  of  which  will  be  greatly  fostered 
by  wise  forestry  laws. 

The  first  record  of  maple-sugar  making  by  white  men 
in  the  State  was  in  Bennington  in  1763.  Since  then  the 
making  of  maple-sugar  has  become  a  general  industry  in 
Vermont,  and  the  amount  produced  is  greater  than  that  of 
any  other  state  ^d  is  nearly  one-third  of  the  whole  amount 
produced  in  the  United  States.  By  improved  apparatus 
the  quality  has  been  greatly  increased  within  a  few  years. 

Large  wild  animals,  except  deer,  are  not  numerous  in 
Vermont,  Bears  are  found  in  the  mountainous  portions 
of  the  State,  foxes  are  widely  distributed,  porcupines  are 
somewhat  numerous,  other  destructive  animals  are  rarely 
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found.  Laws  exist  for  the  protection  of  deer,  which  are 
plentiful,  and  of  various  small  animals  with  valuable  fur. 
Other  wild  animals  of  the  State  are  the  bat,  mole,  mouse, 
muskrat,  raccoon,  rat,  squirrel,  weasel  and  woodchuck. 

Vermont  abounds  in  birds  in  summer,  and  it  is  estimated 
that  more  than  three  hundred  varieties  of  land  and  water 
birds  visit  the  State  annually.  Some  of  these,  such  as  the 
wild  geese  and  mallards,  are  mere  migrants ;  while  others,  like 
the  chicadee,  nuthatch,  woodpecker,  English  sparrow,  owl 
and  ruffed  grouse,  are  permanent  residents.  Crows  and  jays 
frequently,  and  sometimes  robins,  spend  the  winter  here; 
but  the  great  multitude  are  merely  summer  visitors,  the 
robin,  bluebird  and  swallow  leading  the  procession  of  the 
land  birds,  while  the  duck  and  loon  are  among  the  first 
arrivals  of  the  water-fowl.  Game,  song,  insectivorous  and 
other  harmless  birds  are  protected  by  law,  but  such  considera- 
tion is  not  accorded  blackbirds,  crows,  English  sparrows, 
hawks,  jays,  owls  and  a  few  others. 

Many  of  the  lakes,  ponds  and  streams  of  Vermont  are 
well  supplied  with  fish,  and  efforts  have  been  made  for 
several  years  to  keep  the  streams  and  ponds  re-stocked. 
Edible  fish  are  protected  by  laws  regulating  the  time  and 
manner  of  fishing.  The  kind  of  fish  common  in  the  lakes  and 
ponds  are  bass,  muscallonge,  minnow,  perch,  pickerel,  pike, 
pout  and  lake  trout;  while  those  of  the  streams  are  bass, 
dace,  pickerel,  shiner,  sucker  and  brook  trout. 


St.  Albans  Bay,  Lake  Champlain 
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.  CHAPTER  VIII 

Metals  and  Minerals 

Gold  is  widely  distributed  in  the  State  and  has  been 
worked  along  the  middle  portion  of  the  White  River  in 
Stockbridge  and  Bethel,  on  branches  of  the  Black  and  Que- 
chee  Rivers  in  Plymouth,  on  a  branch  of  the  Black  River 
in  Bridgewater,  and  on  a  branch  of  the  Deerfield  River  in 
Readsboro;  but  gold  working  has  never  to  any  great  extent 
been  found  profitable  in  Vermont,  Gold  is  generally  found 
in  the  sand  of  streams,  but  was  mined  in  Bridgewater  and 
Readsboro. 

Copper  and  gold  are  the  only  metals  that  have  been  mined 
in  Vermont,  but  in  extent  of  mining  operations  copper  far 
exceeds  gold.  As  early  as  1793  ore  was  mined  in  Stra£Eord 
for  the  manufacture  of  copperas;  about  thirty  years  later  it 
began  to  be  mined  for  copp»  only,  and  for  this  purpose 
mines  have  been  worked  intermittently  ever  since,  land  some- 
times extensively. 

Copper  is  found  in  several  localities  in  Vermont,  but  not 
pure  like  that  of  the  T.ake  Superior  region.  For  a  time  it 
was  somewhat  mined  m  Corinth;  extensively  so  for  several 
years  in  StrafEord,  and  at  CopperHeld  in  Vershire;  and  a 
mine  was  recently  worked  a  little  in  the  town  of  Berkshire; 
but  all  operations  are  for  the  present  discontinued. 

Before  z8oo  iron  was  manufactured  from  ore  found  in 
Bennington,  Tinmouth  and  Chittenden.  Iron  was  discov- 
ered in  Brandon  in  18 10;  a  forge  was  at  once  set  and  the 
manufacture  of  bar  iron  begun.  Deposits  of  iron  ore  were 
subsequently  discovered  in  WalUngford,  Plymouth,  Monk- 
ton  and  Troy.  Although  the  ore  produced  wns  of  excellent 
quality,  still  on  account  of  the  small  amount  produced  the 
business  was  not  profitable,  and  iron-working  has  practically 
been  discontinued  since  1880. 
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In  the  same  localities  in  which  iron  ore  is  found  there 
are  also  found,  and  frequently  associated  with  it,  kaolin, 
clays,  ochres  and  manganese.  A  superior  white  clay  is  pro- 
duced from  the  kaolin  mined  near  Brandon  and  is  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  china,  plaster  and  paper. 

Asbestos  is  found  in  considerable  quantities  in  Westfield, 
Troy  and  Duxbury;  but  it  has  not  been  mined  to  any  ex- 
tent except  on  Belvidere  Mountain  in  Eden  and  Lowell. 

Lead  is  found  in  small  quantities  in  several  localities, 
especially  in  the  towns  of  Brandon,  Bridgewater,  Chitten- 
den, Norwich  and  Thetford ;  but  in  no  place  has  it  been 
profitably  mined. 


Soapstone  quarry,  Athens. 


Talc,  of  which  soapstone  is  a  compact  form,  is  found  in 
Stockbridge,  Johnson,  Rochester  and  Moretown.  Soap- 
stone  for  stoves,  furnace-linings  and  the  like,  is  found  in 
many  places  in  the  State  and  has  been  worked  for  a  long 
time  in  the  valley  of  Saxtons  River  at  Cambridgeport  in 
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Grafton,  near  the  Black  River  at  Perkinsville  in  Weathers- 
field,  and  in  Chester.  It  is  also  worked  in  Ludlow  and 
Athens. 

Rock  suitable  for  scythe  stones  is  quarried  in  Brownington 
and  is  manufactured  for  that  purpose  at  Evansville  in  the 
same  town. 

Clay  of  good  brick-making  quality  is  widely  distributed 
throughout  the  State,  but  brick-making  has  never  been  an 
extensive  business.  The  making  of  cement  blocks  for  build- 
ing purposes  is  rapidly  becoming  an  important  industry  in 
the  State. 


Interior  of  a  Marble  Mill. 


Building  and  Ornamental  Stone 

The  rock-products  of  the  state  are  of  much  greater  im- 
portance, being  excelled  only  by  those  of  Pennsylvania. 
The  prevailing  rock  is  metamorphic,  that  is,  crystalline — 
marble  is  crystallized  limestone;  that  of  the  main  range  of 
the  Green  Mountains  is  gneissoid,  that  is,  having  its  con- 
stituents in  layers  like  mica  and  slate.  Limestone  abounds 
on  the  western  side  of  the  State,  and  by  the  decomposition 
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of  the  rock  the  abundance  and  fertility  of  the  soil  arc  main- 
tained. The  rocks  of  the  Green  Mountains  in  the  southern 
half  of  their  length  and  the  granitic  rocks  which  abound 
on  the  eastern  side  have  less  lime  and,  being  harder,  change 
more  slowly. 

Marble. — In  the  marbles  of  the  finer  qualities,  such  as 
are  used  for  monuments  and  ornamental  work,  Vermont 
supplies  five-sixths  of  the  entire  amount  produced  in  the 
United  States,  and  in  variety  and  beauty  of  color  as  well  as 
the  purity  of  its  white  product  it  is  unsurpassed  in  the  world. 

Ever  since  the  first  quarry  was  opened  at  Dorset  in 
1785*  the  marble  business  has  been  carried  on  uninterrupted' 
ly,  and  it  has  so  increased  that  Vermont  leads  the  world  in 
capital  invested,  men  employed  and  value  of  output. 

Marble  of  many  varieties  and  of  excellent  quality  is  found 
in  the  Souduvest  and  Champlain  valleys  from  Equinox 
Mountain  to  Canada  line.  Extensive  quarries  are  worked 
on  Eolus  Mountain  in  Dorset,  beside  the  Castleton  River 
at  West  Rutland,  in  the  Otter  Creek  Valley  in  Rutland, 
Proctor,  Pittsford,  Brandon,  Middlebury  and  a  few  other 
towns.  A  kind  of  variegated  marble  is  produced  in  Swan- 
ton  near  the  Missisquoi  River;  a  black  marble  is  quarried 
on  Isle  La  Motte;  and  a  serpentine  marble,  called  verde 
4tntique^  is  quarried  at  Roxbury.  The  largest  quarries  are 
at  Proctor  and  West  Rutland. 

Granite. — The  granite  areas  of  Vermont  are  not  con- 
centrated like  those  of  marble,  or  well  defined  like  those  of 
slate.  But  in  various  forms  granite  is  found  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  main  mountain  range  from  Derby  to  Dummers- 
ton. 
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No  State  produces  granite  for  building  and  monumental 
work  of  such  fine  quality  or  in  such  large  quantities  as  Ver- 
mont. No  red  granite  is  found  in  the  State,  but  the  shades 
run  from  the  white  Bethel  to  the  dark  green  syenite  of 
Windsor.  No  business  in  the  State  has  had  such  a  phenom- 
enal growth  as  the  granite  industry'  since  1890,  and  Barre 
and  Montpelier  form  the  largest  granite  center  in  the  world. 


Ascutney  Mountain  from  Weathersfield. 

Granite  is  quarried  on  Black  Mountain  in  Dummerston, 
on  Ascutney  Mountain  in  Windsor,  on  Blue  Mountain  in 
Ryegate,  and  on  Kirby  Mountain  in  Kirby.  It  is  also  quar- 
ried on  a  branch  of  Wells  River  in  Groton  and  Topsham, 
near  the  White  River  in  Bethel  and  Rochester;  on  branches 
of  the  Winooski  River  in  Calais,  Barre,  Williamstown  and 
Berlin;  on  Granite  Ridge  in  Hardwick  and  Woodbury,  near 
the  Lamoille  River;  on  the  Nulhegan  River  in  Brunswick; 
and  in  Derby,  near  Lake  Memphremagog  and  Canada  line. 
It  is  also  found  in  Marshfield,  Orange,  Washington,  Chel- 
sea, Strafford,  Barton,  Brighton,  Morgan  and  several  other 
towns. 
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Slate. — The  hrst  slate  quarry  in  Vermont  was  opened 
in  Guilford  in  1812.  Slate  suitable  for  roofing,  flooring, 
flagging  and  many  other  uses  is  found  in  three  different 
parts  of  the  State,  and  the  amount  produced  by  Vermont  is 
excelled  by  no  other  State*  excqit  Pennsylvania.  One  of 
these  sections  is  west  of  the  Taconic  Mountains,  beginning 
nearly  at  the  north  end  of  that  rang^  and  extending  south 
as  far  as  Equinox  Mountain.  In  this  section  slate  is  quar- 
ried in  many  places,  especially  near  Lake  Bomoseen  and  in 
the  valleys  of  the  Castleton,  Touhney  and  Pawlet  rivers, 
and  particularly  in  the  towns  of  Castleton,  Fair  Haven, 
Poultney,  Wt-lis  and  Pnwlet.  In  this  belt,  which  is  not 
over  thirty  miles  long  and  from  seven  to  ten  miles  wide, 
nearly  all  the  slate  is  quarried  that  the  State  produces* 

Another  section  extends  from  Lake  Memphremagog 
southward  along  the  valley  of  the  Black  River,  crosses  the 
Lamoille  and  the  upper  Winoodci  valleys,  extends  along  the 
east  side  of  the  Dog  River,  and  ends  just  south  of  the  White 
River.  In  this  section  slate  for  roofing  is  quarried  in  the 
valley  of  the  Do^  River  at  Northfield. 

The  third  section  begins  east  of  tlic  Passumpsic  and  north 
of  the  Moose  River  and  extends  south  along  the  west  side 
of  the  Connecticut  River  to  the  south  line  of  the  State. 
Quarries  have  been  opened  at  various  points  in  this  sectioni 
but  none  now  are  extensively  worked. 

Stone  for  building  purposes  is  abundant  throughout  the 
State,  but  quarries  for  this  purpose  are  mostly  on  the  western 
side  of  the  State  and  where  lime-rock  exists.  Probably  the 
oldest  quarry  for  building  purposes  is  at  the  south  end  of 
Isle  La  Motte.  Limestone  has  been  quarried  in  several 
places  in  the  State,  but  the  burning  of  it  is  now  confined 
almost  entirely  to  Weathcrsficld,  Highgate,  Swanton,  Col- 
chester, New  Haven,  Leicester  and  Brandon. 

<«) 
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TowNs^  CrriBS  and  Gorhs  in  Vermont 


Addison  County 

Addison,  7 
Bridport,  15 
BriBtol.  9 
Cornwall,  17 
F«rrisbarg.  1 
Oosben,  20 
Granville,  11 
Hancock,  19 
Lriiester,  21 
Lincoln,  10 
Middlebury,  13 
Monkton,  2 
New  HaT^n,  8 
Orwell,  28 
Psnton,  5 
Hipton,  12 
Sniisliury,  18 
Shorolintn,  16 
Starksboro,  3 
Vergennes 

(City).  4 
Waltham,  6 
Weybridge,  14 
Whiting,  22 

Bennington  Co. 

Arlington,  8 
Bennington,  12 

Dorest,  2 
Glastenbury,  10 
Landerove,  4 
Manchester,  6 
Peru,  3 

Sownal,  17 
aadsboro,  15 
Bnpert,  1 
Sandirate.  7 
Sears  burg:,  14 
Shaftsbury,  11 
Stnniford,  16 
Sunderland,  9 
Winhall.  5 
Woodford.  13 

daledoola  Oonn^ 

Barnet,  4 
Burke.  14 
Danville,  7 
Oroton.  2 
Hardwiek,  9 
Kirby.  13 
Lyndon,  12 
Newark.  17 
Peacham,  3 
Ryegate,  1 
St.  .Tohnsbury,  6 
Sheffield.  IG 
Stannard.  10 


Sutton.  15 
Walden,  8 
Waterford,  5 
Wheelbck.  11 


OUttMideii  00. 

Bolton.  13 
City  Burling- 
ton. 7 
Charlotte,  16 
Colchester,   6  - 
Essex,  5 
Hinesburp,  15 
Huntington,  14 
Jericho,  4 
M'ilton,  1 
Richmond,  12 
eu  Qeerge»  11 
Shetbttrne,  10 
So.  Burlington,  8 
Underbill,  3 
Westford,  2 
Williston,  9 
Blue  and  Avery'* 
Gore,  A 


Essex  Oonnty 

Averill.  18 

Bloomfield.  11 
Brighton,  7 
Brunswick,  10 
Canaan.  15 
Concord,  1 
East  Haven,  6 
Ferdinand,  8 
Gran  by,  5 
Guildhall,  4 
Lemington,  14 
Lewis,  12 
Lunenburg,  3 
^laidstone,  9 
Norton,  16 
Victory,  2 
Avery  ' fi  Gore.  A 
Warren's 

Gore,  B 
Warner's. 

Ontnt,  0 


Franklin  Ooonty 

Bakorsfield,  11 
Berkshire,  3 
Enosburg.  6 
Fairfax.  13 
Fairfield,  10 
Fletcher,  12 
Franklin,  7 
Georgia,  14 


Highgate,  1 
Montgomery,  5 
Richford,  4 
St.  Albans,  City 
St.  Albans,  9 
Sheldon,  7 
Swanton,  B 
Avery's  Gore,  A 

Grand  Isle  Co. 

A 1  burg,  1 
Grand  Isle,  4 
Isle  Le  Motte,  2 
Nortli  Hero,  3 
Soath  Hero^  5 

LtmoiUe  Oounty 

BeWidere.  10 
Cambridge,  4 
Eden,  9 
Elmore,  2 
Hyde  Park,  7 
Johnson,  6 
Morristown,  8 
Btowe.  1 
Waterville.  5 
Woleott,  8 

Orange  Ooqh^ 

Bradford,  11 
Braintree.  5 
Brookiifld.  6 
Clulstri,  7 
Corinth.  12 
Fairlee.  10 
Newbury,  17 
Orange,  15 
Randolph,  4 
Strafford.  2 
ThetCord,  1 
Topsham,  ]<• 
Tunbridge,  3 
Vershire,  8 
Wiishiiiuton,  13 
West  Fairlee,  9 
Willinmstown.  14 

Orleans  County 

Albany,  4 
Barton,  6 

Brown  in  gton,  9 

Chariest  own,  11 
Coventry,  8 
Craftsbury,  2 
Derby.  14 
Glover,  5 
Greensboro,  1 
Holland,  13 
Irasburg,  7 


Jay,  18 
Lowell,  3 
Morgan,  12 
Newport,  15 
Trov.  16 
Westfield,  17" 
Weatmore,  10 


Bntland  County 

Benson,  8 

Brandon,  2 
Castleton,  13 
Chittenden,  6 
Clarendon,  18 
Danby.  20 
Fair  Haven,  14 
Hubbardton.  4 
Ira.  17 
Mendon,  0 
Middletown,  28 
Mount  Tabor,  27 
Mount  Holly,  20 
Pawlet.  25 
Pittsfield,  7 
Pittsfurd,  5 
Proctor,  11 
Poultney,  16 
Rutland,  City 
Rutland,  10 
Sherburne,  8 
Shrewsbury,  19 
Sudbury.  1 
Tinmouth.  22 
Wallingford,  21 
"Wells,  24 
West  Haven,  15 
West  Rntland.  12 


Wadiiactott  Oo. 

Barre.  City 
Barre.  6 

Berlin,  7 

Cabot.  19 

Calais.  10 

Duxbury,  9 

E.  Montpelier,  18 

Favston,  3 

Marshfield,  15 

Middlesex,  11 

City  Mont- 
pelier, R 

Moretowii, 

North  field,  5 

Plainfield,  14 

Hoxbury,  1 

Warren,  2 

Waterbury,  10 

Waitsfield,  4 

Woodbury,  18 

Woreester,  17 
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Windham  County 

Athens,  17 
Bratth'boro.  7 
Brookline,  14 
Dover,  10 
Dummerston,  8 
Grafton.  22 
Guilford.  2 
Halifax,  3 
Jamaica,  19 
Londonderry,  20 
Marlboro,  C 
Newfane,  9 
Putney,  15 
RockinKham,  23 
Somerset,  11 
Stratton.  12 


1. 

2. 


Figures 
Each  of 


Townsend.  18 
Vernon.  1 
Wardsboro.  13 
Westminster,  16 
Whitinghara,  4 
Wilmington,  5 
Windham.  21 


HTlndsor  County 


Hartland,  15 
Hartford.  16 
Ludlow,  .5 
Norwich.  24 
Plymouth,  12 
Pomfret,  17 
Reading.  11 
Rochester,  20 
Royalton.  22 
Stockbridge,  19 
Shanm.  23 
Springfield,  1 
Weston,  4 
Weathersfield,  8 
Windsor,  9 
West  Windsor.  10 
Woodstock,  14 

of  organization  of  towns. 


Probate  Districts 


13 


Addison,  8 
Bennington, 
Bradford,  5 
Fair  Haven, 
Hartland,  4 
Marlboro,  1 
Manchester, 
New  Haven, 
Rutland.  10 
Randolph.  6 
Westminster, 
Windsor,  3 


12 


11 
7 


Andover,  3 
Baltimore,  7 
Bridgewater, 
Bernard,  18 
Bethel.  21 
Chester.  2 
Cavendish.  6 

refer  to  order 

the  eight  other  Probate  Districts  is  an  entire  county, 


and  is  known  by  the  name  of  the  county. 


Kandolph,  Orange  County 
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CHAPTER  IX 

Main  Divisions  op  thb  State 

Vermont  contains  two  hundred  forty-three  towns,  three 
of  which,  AveriU,  Ferdinand  and  Lewis,  are  unorganized; 
six  dties,  Vergennes,  Burlington,  Rutland,  Montpelier, 
Barre  and  St.  Albans,  chartered  in  the  order  given;  and 
five  gores, 

A  town  is  a  definitely  bounded  territory  containing  a 

requisite  number  of  people  who  arc  organized  under  the 
laws  of  the  State  for  self-government. 

An  unorganized  town  \^  a  portion  of  territory  granted 
with  the  condition  that  the  inhabitants  may  organize  as  a 
town  when  they  have  become  sufiiciently  numerous. 

A  gore  is  a  portion  of  territory  granted  without  the  con- 
dition that  the  inhabitants  may  organize  as  a  town. 

A  city  is  a  town  to  whidi  some  special  privileges  with 
respect  to  government  have  been  granted  by  the  State. 

At  first  the  towns  were  laid  out  to  average  six  miles 
square  as  nearly  as  was  practicable.  But  there  were  inequal- 
ities at  the  beginninp:  and  many  changes  have  been  made, 
so  that  the  towns  arc  now  very  unequal  in  area  and  some 
are  quite  irregular  in  shape. 

A  county  is  a  group  of  towns  united  for  the  convenient 
administration  of  justice.  There  are  fourteen  counties  in 
Vermont.  The  town  in  which  the  county  court  is  held  and 
where  the  county  buildings  are  is  called  a  shire  town*  Ben- 
nington County  has  two  shire  towns,  called  half-shires.  Each 
of  the  other  counties  has  one  shire  town.  The  county  build- 
ings are  a  courthouse  and  a  jail. 

The  capital  of  a  state  is  the  town  or  city  in  which  the 
general  assembly  meets  and  makes  laws.  Montpeiier  is  the 
capital  of  Vermont. 
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A  probate  district  is  a  group  of  towns  united  for  the  hold- 
ing of  probate  courts.  There  are  twenty  probate  districts 
ia  the  State.  Each  of  the  six  southern  counties  contains  two 
probate  districts;  each  of  the  other  counties  constitutes  one 
probate  district. 

A  congressional  district  is  a  prescribed  area  of  the  State 
from  which  a  Member  of  Congress  may  be  elected.  There 
are  two  congressional  districts  in  Vermont:  tiie  first  district 
contains  the  counties  on  the  west  side  of  the  main  range  of 
the  State,  together  with  Lamoille  County;  and  the  second 
district  contains  the  remaining  counties  of  the  State. 


Bridj^ort  Chartered  October  lo.  1761 
(Copied  from  town  charter  records) 
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CHAPTER  X 

Important  Towns  and  Cities 
Addison  County 

Bristol,  on  the  New  Haven  River,  is  a  manufacturing 
town  and  the  terminus  of  the  Bristol  Railroad. 

Middlebury  is  the  shire  town  of  Addison  County  and 
the  seat  of  Middlebury  College.  It  has  valuable  marble 
quarries,  a  good  water  power  and  some  manufactures,  and 
is  the  chief  sheep  market  in  Vermont. 


Old  United  States  Arsenal  (Built  in  1828)  Vergennes,  Vt. 
Now  used  as  school  room  by  Vermont  Industrial  School. 


Vergennes,  a  city  incorporated  in  1 788,  is  situated  eight 
miles  from  Lake  Champlain  and  at  the  lower  falls  of  the 
Otter  Creek,  which  is, navigable  to  this  place.  It  has  abun- 
dant water  power  for  manufacturing,  but  only  a  part  of  it 
is  used  for  this  purpose.  The  State  Industrial  School  is 
located  here. 
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Bennington  County 

Arlington  has  a  large  plant  for  the  manufacture  of  re- 
frigerators. 

Bennington,  a  half-shire  town  of  Bennington  County,  is 
a  summer  resort  and  manufacturing  town.  It  has  beds  of 
kaolin  from  which  pottery  is  made,  and  of  ochre  from  which 
paints  and  paper-filling  are  manufactured.  Bennington  is 
the  oldest  town  on  the  west  side  of  the  State  and  contains  a 
monument  in  memory  of  the  battle  fought  near  by  in  1777. 
In  this  town  is  the  Vermont  Soldiers'  Home.  At  North 
Bennington  considerable  manufacture  of  various  kinds  is 
carried  on. 

Efist  Dorset  has  marble  quarries.  At  Dorset  important 
conventions  were  held  in  1776. 


Main  Street  of  Manchester,  Bennington  County. 


Manchester,  a  half-shire  town  of  Bennington  County  and 
seat  of  Burr  and  Burton  Seminary,  is  a  fashionable  summer 
resort.    Extensive  lumbering  operations  are  carried  on  here. 
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Pownal  is  in  the  southwest  corner  of  the  State,  on  the 
Hoosac  River.    It  has  two  manufacturing  villages. 

Readsboro,  on  the  Deerfield  River,  has  pulp  mills  and 
manufacturies  of  lumber. 

Shaftsbury  has  a  factory  which  makes  carpenter's  squares. 

Caledonia  County 

Hardwick,  on  the  Lamoille  River,  has  extensive  granite 
quarries  and  a  rapidly  growing  business  in  working  gran- 
ite. 


The  Fairbanks  Company  Scale  Works,  St.  Johnsbury. 
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At  Lyndonville  are  the  offices  and  shops  of  the  Passumpsic 
Division  of  the  Boston  and  Maine  Railroad.  The  Theodore 
N.  Vail  School  of  Agriculture  and  Farms,  and  Lyndon 
Institute  are  located  at  Lyndon  Center. 

Ryegate  has  excellent  granite  in  Blue  Mountain  and 
granite  works  at  South  Ryegate  on  Wells  River.  At  Rye- 
gate  is  a  large  paper  mill,  on  the  Connecticut. 

St.  Johnsbury,  the  shire  town  of  Caledonia  County,  is  a 
railroad  center  and  is  widely  known  for  the  manufacture  of 
the  Fairbanks  Scales,  which  are  standard  throughout  the 
United  States  and  are  sent  to  all  parts  of  the  world.  St. 
Johnsbury  Academy  is  one  of  the  foremost  schools  in  he 
State.  , 


St.  Johnsbuiy  Academy,  Caledonia  County. 
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Chittenden  County 

The  City  of  Burlington,  the  shire  of  Chittenden  County, 
is  the  chief  port  on  Lake  Champlain.  It  has  a  large  trade, 
both  wholesale  and  retail,  and  is  an  important  manufacturing 
place,  with  excellent  hotel  accommodations.  It  contains  the 
University  of  Vermont,  the  Mar)^  Fletcher  Hospital, 
Catholic  Home  for  Destitute  Children  and  other  educational 
and  charitable  institutions;  a  Customs  House  and  a  United 
States  Court  House.  Burlington  was  incorporated  as  a  city 
in  1864.    Its  population  is  the  largest  in  Vermont. 


Billings  Library,  University  of  Vermont 
Burlington. 


Essex  Junction  is  an  important  railroad  center  and  has 
.manufacturies  of  brick  and  paper.      .  ' 

^  Richmond  i%  a  butter  market  and  has  large  canning  and 
itiilk-condensing  industries. 

IVinooski  is  a  large  manufacturing  village  on  the  lowei 
falls  of  the  Winooski  River  and  in  the  town  of  Colchester. 
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Essex  County 

At  Beecher  Falls,  in  the  town  of  Canaan,  is  located  the 
largest  furniture-manufacturing  establishment  in  New  Eng- 
land. 

In  Concord,  a  thriving  town  on  the  Connecticut  and 
Moose  rivers,  was  the  first  Normal  School  in  the  United 
States,  incorporated  in  1823. 

Guildhall,  on  the  Connecticut  River,  the  shire  town  of 
Essex  County,  settled  in  1764,  is  the  most  northerly  town 
in  Vermont  that  was  occupied  by  white  people  during  the 
Revolutionary  War. 

Island  Pond,  in  the  town  of  Brighton,  is  on  the  Atlantic 
&  St.  Lawrence  division  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Railroad, 
about  half  way  between  Portland  and  Montreal.  It  has 
the  repair  shops  of  the  division  and  is  a  prominent  custom? 
port. 


Brigham  Academy,  Bakersfield,  Franklin  County 
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Franklin  Countit 


At  Bakersfield  is  Brigham  Academy,  a  well-endowed  and 
excellent  institution. 

Enoshurg  Fdlls,  on  the  Missisquoi  River  is  a  place  of 
some  importance  in  manufacture. 

Fairfax,  a  prosperous  town  on  the  Lamoille  River,  has 
an  excellent  water  power,  and  is  the  scat  of  the  well  known 
Bellows  Free  i\cademy. 

Highgaie  has  abundant  water  power  at  Highgate  Falls. 
High  gate  Springs  is  a  popular  summer  resort. 

Richford,  on  the  Missisquoi  River,  is  a  thriving  manu- 
facturing  town. 

The  City  of  St,  Albans,  chartered  in  1896  and  set  off  from 
the  town  of  St  Albans,  is  the  shire  of  Franklin  Coufity.  It 
contains  the  railroad  offices  and  shops  of  the  Central  Ver- 
mont Railway.  It  is  one  of  the  most  important  points  in 
New  England  for  the  distribution  of  gram,  and  is  in  the 
heart  of  one  of  the  richest  dairy  regions  in  New  England. 


St.  Albans  has  a  variety  of  manufactures,  including  a  fac* 
tory  for  making  condensed  cream  and  milk  and  a  garment 
factory  which  makes  khaki  uniforms  for  the  United  States 
troops.  The  United  States  custom  offices  for  the  district 
of  Vermont  are  located  here. 


23040  iAcres 


Lake€hathjolaiti 
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Swanton,  on  the  Missisquoi  River,  has  excellent  water 
power,  and  is  at  the  junction  of  several  railroads.  It  has  a 
large  powder  plant  and  contains  marble  quarries  and  manu- 
factories of  marble.  There  are  extensive  lime  kilns  in  the 
south  part  of  the  town. 


Eagle  Camp  Beach  on  Lake  Champlain,  Grand  Isle  County 

Grand  Isle  County 

North  Hero  is  the  shire  town  of  Grand  Isle  County. 
There  are  apple  orchards  of  considerable  size  throughout  the 
county. 

Lamoille  County 

Hyde  Park,  on  the  Lamoille  river,  is  the  shire  town  of 
Lamoille  County,  and  has  one  of  the  largest  hide  industries 
in  the  world. 

At  Johnson,  on  the  Lamoille  River,  is  located  one  of  the 
two  State  Normal  Schools. 

Morristown,  on  the  same  river,  is  well  located  and  has 
large  agricultural  interests;  it  is  the  most  important  town  in 
Lamoille  County.  Its  principal  village,  Morrisville^  has  sev- 
eral manufacturing  enterprises. 

Orange  County 

Bradford  is  an  excellent  town,  with  some  manufactures, 
and  is  located  on  Waits  River  near  the  Connecticut. 
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Neu'bury,  is  distinguished  for  its  early  settlement  (1762). 
its  fine  meadows  and  the  charming  location  of  its  village. 
Here  was  formerly  located  Newbury  Seminary,  a  Methodist 
institution  of  more  than  local  fame,  removed  to  Montpelicr 
in  1868,  and  now  known  as  Montpelier  Seminary.  Wells 
River,  in  the  northeast  corner  of  the  town,  is  a  busy  village 
at  the  junction  of  several  railroads. 

Randolph,  on  White  River,  is  the  most  populous  and 
wealthiest  town  in  Orange  County  and  its  principal  village 
is  the  center  of  a  large  trade.  At  Randolph  Center  is  the 
State  School  of  Agriculture. 


Town  Central  School,  Newbury,  Orange  County. 

Orleans  County 

Barton  is  a  progressive  town  on  the  Barton  River.  Or- 
leans is  a  thriving  village  in  this  town. 

At  Derby  is  Derby  Academy,  a  well-known  institution  j 
W est  Derby  is  a  growing  village  on  the  Clyde  River  and 
near  Lake  Memphremagog. 

Newport,  on  Lake  Memphremagog,  is  the  shire  town  of 
Orleans  County.  It  has  excellent  railroad  facilities  and  is 
an  important  port  of  tntry  and  business  center. 

0 
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North  Troy  is  a  thriving  place  on  the  Missisquoi  River, 
nearly  on  Canada  line. 

Rutland  County 

Brandon  is  a  thriving  town,  with  marble  quarries;  and  in 
Forestdale  are  beds  of  kaolin  that  are  worked  with  profit. 

Castleton,  on  the  Castleton  River,  has  slate  quarries  and  is 
the  seat  of  a  State  Normal  School.  It  is  an  attractive  sum- 
mer resort. 


Falls  at  Brandon  on  Neshobe  River. 


Fair  Haven,  on  the  same  river,  which  here  furnishes 
abundant  water  power,  is  the  leading  slate-producing  town 
in  the  State. 

Pittsford  has  marble  quarries  and  some  iron  ore;  the  State 
Sanitarium  (Tuberculosis),  the  gift  of  Senator  Redfield 
Proctor,  is  located  here. 

Poultney,  on  the  Poultney  River,  produces  roofing  and 
other  slate  and  is  the  seat  of  the  Troy  Conference  Academy. 

Proctor  is  extensively  engaged  in  marble  working  and  has 
both  quarries  and  mills,  leading  the  world  in  marble  produc- 
tion. A  waterfall  122  feet  high,  one  of  the  highest  in  the 
state,  furnishes  power  for  the  industry.  Proctor  has  a  good 
hospital  and  librarj'. 


f 
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The  City  of  Rutland,  incorporated  March,  1893,  the 
shire  of  Rutland  County.  It  is  an  important  manufacturing 
place  and  the  chief  railroad  center  of  the  state.  It  is  also 
the  center  of  the  marble  industry  and  is  sometimes  called  the 


The  Howe  Scale  Company  Works,  Rutland. 


Marble  City.  The  Howe  Scale  Works  is  the  most  import- 
ant single  industry,  but  there  are  various  other  important 
manufactories.  A  United  States  Court  House  is  located 
here  and  also  the  Vermont  House  of  Correction,  a  State 
penal  institution. 


Federal  Park,  Old  Main  Street,  Rutland,  in  1840. 

(6) 
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There  are  towns  of  Rutland  and  of  West  Rutland.  These 
with  Proctor  and  the  City  of  Rutland,  formed  the  town  of 
Rutland  before  its  division  by  act  of  Legislature. 

West  Rutland,  on  a  branch  of  Otter  Creek,  is  famous 
for  its  marble. 

Wallingford  has  a  long-established  and  prosperous  fork 
and  hoe  factory. 

Washington  County 

The  City  of  Barre,  on  a  branch  of  the  Winooski  River, 
was  chartered  in  1894  and  set  oflF  from  the  town  of  Barrc. 
It  has  the  largest  granite  business  in  the  State,  is  on  two 
railroads  and  is  connected  by  electric  line  to  Montpelier. 
Barre  is  the  seat  of  Goddard  Seminary 


Goddard  Seminary,  City  of  Barre 


The  City  of  Montpelier,  incorporated  March  5,  1895,  is 
the  capital  of  the  State  and  the  shire  of  Washington  County. 
It  has  a  United  States  Court  House,  a  state  arsenal  and  a 
fine  public  library  building.  The  home  offices  of  the 
National  Life  Insurance  Company  of  Montpelier,  the  Ver- 
mont Mutual  and  the  Union  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Compa- 
nies and  the  Vermont  Fidelity  Company  are  located  here. 
It  is  also  the  location  of  Montpelier  Seminary.  Montpelier 
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has  a  large  business  in  trade,  the  manufacture  of  machinery, 
and  the  working  and  sale  of  granite. 

■  1 

« 


Birdseye  view  of  Montpelier,  Capital  of  the  State 


"The  lofty  mountains  veiled  in  mist, 
Purple  and  rose  and  amethyst,  ^ 
Looked  tenderly,  yet  proudly,  do<u:n 
On  silent  vale  and  steepled  toiun." — Dorr. 

Northfield,  on  Dog  River,  has  slate  quarries  from 
which  roofing  slate  is  manufactured  and  a  few  other  indus- 
tries, but  granite-working  has  become  of  chief  importance. 
Norwich  University,  the  State  Military  College,  is  located 
here. 

At  IVaterbury  is  the  State  Hospital  for  the  Insane. 


Waterbury  High  and  Graded  School  Building. 
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Windham  County 

Bt (it iifboro,  on  the  Connecticut  River,  is  a  manufacturing 
town,  principally  distinguished  for  the  manufacture  of 
pianos  and  organs.  It  contains  a  hospital  for  the  insane  and 
the  Austine  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb.  Fort 
Dummer,  of  importance  in  the  early  history  of  Vermont, 
M  as  beside  the  Connecticut  River  near  the  present  village  of 
Brattleboro. 

Somerset,  near  Wilmington,  has  a  large  dam  and  reservoir. 
South  Londonderry,  on  the  West  River,  is  the  terminus  of 
a  railroad  from  Brattleboro. 

Bellows  Falls,  in  the  town  of  Rockingham,  is  an  import- 
ant railroad  center  and  has  an  immense  water  power.  It  is 
extensively  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  paper  and  of  farm 
machinery.  Saxtons  Rivtr,  about  four  miles  from  Bellows 
Falls  and  in  the  same  tow  n,  is  the  seat  of  V^ermont  Academy. 

Vernon  has  a  large  electrical  plant  that  supplies  power 
and  light  to  various  cities  and  villages.  The  first  settle- 
ment in  Vermont  was  in  this  town  not  later  than  1690. 
South  Vernon  is  a  railroad  junction. 

Westminster,  beside  the  Connecticut  River  and  just  below 
Bellows  Falls,  was  once  the  shire  town  of  Cumberland 
County  under  New  York  jurisdiction.  It  was  here  that  Ver- 
mont w  as  declared  to  be  an  independent  State. 

Wilmington,  on  the  Deerfield  River,  is  a  thriving  town, 
and  of  considerable  importance  in  manufacture. 

Windsor  County 

Bethel,  on  the  White  River,  has  a  well-endowed  public 
school;  it  has  leather  manufactories  and  large  granite  indus- 
tries. 

Chester,  on  the  Williams  River,  has  soapstone  quarries 
and  manufactories. 
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Hartford  lies  on  the  Quechce,  White  and  Connecti- 
cut Rivers,  and  contains  four  thriving  villages,  of  which  the 
most  widely  known  is  White  River  Junction,  an  important 
railroad  center,  near  which  are  the  State  fair  grounds. 
Wilder,  by  Olcott  Falls  in  the  Connecticut,  is  of  impor- 
tance, because  of  valuable  water  power. 


White  River  Junction,  Town  of  Hartford,  Windsor  County 


Ludlow,  on  the  Black  River,  has  large  manufacturing 
interests. 

Rochester,  at  the  terminus  of  the  White  River  Railroad, 
is  rapidly  developing  as  a  manufacturing  town. 

South  Royalton,  on  the  White  River,  is  the  railroad  cen- 
ter for  several  towns  and  is  engaged  somewhat  in  the  manu- 
facture of  shoes. 

Springfield,  on  the  Black  River,  has  had  a  rapid  industrial 
growth  during  recent  years,  and  is  one  of  the  most  thriving 
and  important  manufacturing  towns  in  the  State.  '  ^ 

Windsor  contains  the  Vermont  State  Prison  and  a  Unite4 
States  Court  House,  and  has  a  large  plant  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  tools.    It  was  here  that  the  first  constitution  of  Ver- 
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mont  was  framed,  July  1777,  and  that  the  first  legislature 
elected  under  that  constitution  met  and  organized  March 
1778. 

Woodstock,  the  shire  town  of  Windsor  County  and  the 
largest  and  most  prosperous  town  in  the  Quechee  Valley,  is 
at  the  terminus  of  a  railroad  from  White  River  Junction 
and  is  a  prominent  summer  resort. 


Old  courthouse  at  Woodstock,  about  1793 


Of  the  summer  resorts  not  already  mentioned,  the  fol- 
lowing may  be  named :  Bread  Loaf  in  Ripton,  Hyde  Manor 
in  Sudbury;  Lakes  Bomoseen,  St.  Catherine,  Dun- 
more,  Willoughby,  Caspian,  Morey  and  Champlain.  The 
larger  of  the  islands  of  Lake  Champlain  are  connected  with 
the  mainland  and  with  each  other  by  bridges  and  furnish 
as  fine  drives  as  can  be  found  in  the  United  States.  Almost 
every  town  in  the  State  is  visited  by  pleasure-seeking  tour- 
ists, especially  since  the  introduction  of  automobiles.  The 
Green  Mountain  Club  is  rapidly  bringing  to  completion  a 
mountain  trail  the  length  of  the  State. 
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Burlington  Bay  from  Battery  Park;  Shelburne  Point  in  distance. 


Birdseye  View  of  Rutland. 
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CHAPTER  XI 
Education 

Free  Public  Schools  of  an  elementary  character  are 
maintained  in  every  town  in  the  State,  and  in  nearly  all 
villages  of  sufficient  school  population  to  require  a  graded 
school  there  are  also  high  schools.  Children  of  sufficient 
attainments  and  resident  in  towns  unprovided  with  high 
schools  or  academies  may  be  furnished  advantages  in  those 
of  other  towns  and  have  their  tuition  paid  by  the  towns 
of  which  they  are  residents. 


Librar}-  at  Danville,  Caledonia  County 


The  Legislature  of  1906  gave  a  great  impetus  to  the 
educational  work  of  the  State  by  providing  for  professional 
supervision  of  the  schools;  by  establishing  a  permanent  school 
fund  consisting  of  the  United  States  Deposit  Money,  the 
Huntington  Fund  and  the  War  Claims  Fund;  and  by  en- 
couraging the  centralization  of  schools,  by  means  of  an  ap- 
propriation towards  the  transportation  of  pupils. 

The  Legislature  of  1908  provided  for  a  uniform  system 
of  examination  of  applicants  for  teachers'  certificates  through 
the  department  of  education,  and  subsidized  the  maintenance 
of  Manual  Training  courses. 
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The  Legislature  of  1910  transformed  the  normal  school 
at  Randolph  Center  into  a  State  School  of  Agriculturet  es- 
tablished with  State  aid  teacher-training  courses  in  high 
schools  and  academies,  and  changed  the  date  of  opening  of 

the  school  year  from  April  first  to  July  first. 

The  general  assembly  of  19 12  transferred  the  election  of 
the  Superintendent  of  Education  from  the  general  assembly 
to  the  Board  of  Education,  subsidized  agrirultnral  and 
domestic  science  courses,  appropriated  funds  for  lantern  and 
slides  for  rural  development  work,  gave  aid  for  extension 
work  on  the  part  of  the  agricultural  college,  provided  for  a 
school  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  extended  the  teacher-training 
system,  changed  the  method  of  distributing  state  aid,  and 
strengthened  the  school-attendance  law;  but  the  one  great 
educational  act  of  the  legislature  was  the  creation  of  an 
educational  commission  to  investigate  the  whole  educational 
sj'stcm  of  the  State  and  to  recommend  such  courses  as  seemed 
advisable.  The  investigation  was  conducted  by  the  Car- 
negie Foundation  of  New  York,  recommendations  made,  and 
the  organization  of  the  system  on  efficient  lines  was  adopted 
by  the  commission. 

The  general  assembly  of  19 15  changed  the  title  of  the 
chief  educational  officer  from  Superintendent  of  Education 
to  Commissioner  of  Education,  gave  large  powers  to  the 
State  Board  of  Education,  provided  for  payment  on  the  part 
of  the  State  for  transportation  of  all  school  children  living 
one  and  one-half  miles  or  more  from  school,  of  super- 
vision of  the  schools  and  of  the  maintenance  of  teacher- 
training  courses  and  provided  for  an  increase  of  wages  of 
rural  school  teadiers,  and  for  the  establishment  of  junior 
and  senior  high  schools.  These  enactments  were  among 
the  most  beneficent  ever  made  by  any  General  Assembly. 

A  few  academies  not  yet  mentioned  are  worthy  of  recog- 
nition on  account  of  the  reputation  they  had  and  the  in- 
fluence they  exerted  half  a  century  ago.   The  principal  ones 
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are  located  in  the  towns  of  Craftsbury,  Pcacham,  Thetford 
and  Townshend.  Several  old-time  academies  have  ceased  to 
exist,  or  have  become  associated  with  the  public  school  sys- 
tem and  ar6  known  indifferently  as  academies  or  as  high 
schools. 

There  are  three  collegiate  institutions,  the  University  of 
Vermont  at  Burlington,  consisting  of  the  college  of  arts,  the 
college  of  engineering,  the  college  of  medicine,  and  the  state 
college  of  agriculture;  Middlebury  College  at  Middlebury; 
and  Norwich  University,  the  State  military  college,  at 
Northfield. 

By  the  enactment  of  a  State  aid  law  in  1894,  the  public 
library  as  an  institution  received  a  strong  impetus  and  has 
accordingly  become  an  important  agent  in  educational  work. 
Prior  to  that  date  there  were  less  than  fifty  public  libraries 


Old  building  at  East  Poultney,  where  The 
Northern  Spectator  was  printed  and 
Horace  Greeley  learned  the 
printer's  trade. 
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in  the  State;  there  are  now  libraries  in  all  but  forty-eight 
towns.  The  establishment  of  these  libraries  has  invited  bene- 
factions and  as  a  result  more  than  twenty  handsome  and 
substantial  library  buildings  were  erected  within  a  score  of 
years.  The  traveling  library  came  into  existence  through 
an  act  of  the  Legislature  of  1900,  and  in  less  than  three  years 
twenty-five  stations  were  established. 

The  churches,  with  an  average  Sunday  attendance  of 
about  one-fourth  of  the  population  of  the  State,  together 
with  their  Sunday  schools,  are  important  educational 
agencies. 

For  the  dissemination  of  news  and  information  there  arc 
eight  daily  and  over  eighty  weekly  papers  published  in  the 
State,  together  with  several  monthlies. 

All  of  the  important  places  of  the  State  are  supplied  with 
telegraphic  communication,  while  telephone  lines  extend  to 
nearly  every  place  of  business  in  every  town  and  city. 

There  are  about  four  hundred  fifty  postoffices  in  the 
State,  but  rural  free  delivery  of  mail  is  rapidly  supplanting 
offices  of  the  fourth-class.  The  first  rural  free  delivery 
route  in  Vermont  was  established  in  the  town  of  Grand  Isle 
and  delivery  began  on  December  21,  1896.  Soon  thereafter 
this  was  followed  by  another  route  in  the  same  town,  one 
in  South  Burlington  and  one  in  Tinmouth.  At  present 
there  are  over  one  hundred  routes  in  each  Congressional  dis- 
trict. .  . 


Caspian  Lake,  Greensboro,  Orleans  County 
u.     ..        -    .   ..       •  ..  - 
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GEOGRAPHICAL  DATA 


Longitude  73"  25' — 71°  33' 

Latitude    ......       45®  43' — 42°  44' 

Approximate  Length  (North  and  South)  x6o  miles 

Approximate  Width  (Northern  Boundary)  90  miles 

Approximate  Width  (Southern  Boundary)  40  miles 

Approximate  Area  .  .  .  10,000  square  miles 
Population  (Census  of  1910)         .         .       .  355i9S^ 


Areas  of  the  Counties  of  Vermont 
From  Thompson's  Geography  and  Geology  of  Vermont,  1848. 


Addison  .  .  719  Lamoille  .  .  431 

Bennington  .  .  612  Orange  .  .  .  650 

Caledonia  .       .  .  640  Orleans  .  .  .  689 

Chittenden  .  .  485  Rutland  .  .  S62 

Essex     ....  620  Washington  .  .  571 

Franklin  .  .  549  Windham  .  .  .  782 

Crand  Isle  .        .  77  Windsor  .  .  .  893 


Type  of  an  early  steamboat 
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MOST  POPULOUS  VERMONT  TOWNS  AT  EACH  CENSUS 


1791. — Guilford,   2432;    Bennington,   2,377;    Shaftsbury,  1,999; 
Putney,  1,848;  Pownal,  1,746. 

180a — Guilford,  2,256;  Bennington,  2,243;  Wiadsor,  2,2xx;  Wood- 
stock, 2,132;  Rutland,  2,125. 

xSia — Windsor,  2,757;  \\  (  «d  stock,  2,67a;  Springfield,  0,556;  Ben- 
nington, 2,534;  Rutland,  2,379. 

x8ao.~-W'imlMr,  2,956;  Springfield,  2,702;  Woodscock,  2,6to;  Hart- 
land,  2,553;  Middlebttiy,  2,535. 

xS$o. — Middlebury,  3,468;  Bennington,  3t4t9;  Burlington,  3|226; 
Windsor,  3,134;  Woodatock,  3,044. 

iS4a — ^Burlington,  4,271;  Mbn^elier,  3,725;  Bennington,  3429; 
Woodstock,  3,315;  Middlebuiy,  3,161.    (See  note.) 

iS50y — ^Burlington,  7,585;  Benningtoa,  3,923;  Brattleboro^  S,8i6; 
Rutland,  3,7x5;  St.  Albana,  3,567. 

i860. — Burlington,    7,713;    Rutland,    7,577;    Bennington,  4,389; 
Nortbfield,  4,329;  Brattleboro,  3,855. 

187a — Burlington,  14,387;  Ruiland,  9,834;  St.  Albans,  7,014;  Ben- 
nington, 5,760;  Brattleboro,  4,933. 

1880. — Rutland,  12,149;  Burlington,  11,365;  St.  Albans,  7,193;  Ben- 
nington, 6,333;  Brattkboro,  5,880. 

189a — Burlington,   14,590;   •Rutland,   11,760;  St.  Albau^  7t77*; 
Brattleboro^  6,862;  Barre,  6,812. 

x9oat — Burlington,  18,640;  Rutland,  11,499;  Barren  8,488;  Ben- 
nington, 8,033;  St.  Johnebuiy,  7,ota 

X  9x0.— Burlington,  20,468;  **RutIand,  X3,546;  Barre,  10^734;  Ben- 
nington, 8,698;  St.  Johnsbuiy,  8/)98. 


NOTE  —  To  and  iocluding  1850  the  numbers  were  taken  from 
Thompson's  Vermont,  Part  II,  pp.  209,  210.  For  the  remainder  of 
the  table  the  nmnbert  hare  been  taken  Irom  the  United  States  Cea* 
ant  Reports. 

♦In  1886  the  town  of  Rutland  was  divided  r\r  3  West  Batland 
and  Proctor  were  set  olY :  in  1893  the  city  of  Ruihuul  was  organised 
from  territory  comprised  in  the  town  of  Rvitlnnd;  and  nRain  in  1894 
a  portion  of  the  real  estate  in  the  City  of  Rutlaud  was  set  off  to  the 
town  of  Rutland. 

**The  origvial  towa  of  Rutland  compriaed  the  towna  of  West  RaUand* 
Town  of  Rutland  and  City  of  Rutiand,  and  most  of  the  town  of  Prootor,  with 

a  total  population  of  21,165,  aa  per  la*!*  f  pn-^n"' 

tBy  special  Act  of  the  Legislature  of  1896.  St.  Albans  was  divided 
Into  city  Mid  town,  whieh  gftTO  81.  Johnsburj  fifth  place  by  the  Oensos 
of  1900. 
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CONfPARATIVE  POPULATION,  1791— 1910 
i79i.-^opuIati<m,  85499. 

iSo»— Populadon,  154,465.    Gain  for  the  Stftte,  69,966, 
Number  of  towns  that  lost,  la 

i8ia — Population,  217,895.    Gain  for  the  State,  6343a 

Number  of  towns  that  lost,  13. 

l8aa — Population,  235,966.    Gain  for  the  $Mte,  lifi^u 
Number  of  towns  that  loat,  63. 

tSio^PbpuIation,  280^652.    Gain  for  tfae  State,  44,686. 
Number  of  towns  tiiat  lost,  44. 

x84a — Population,  291,948.    Gain  for  the  State,  11,296. 
Number  of  towns  that  lost,  97. 

l850.^Populatmn,  314,120     Gain  for  the  Stale,  aa,x7a. 
Number  of  towns  that  lost,  94. 

1 86a— Population,  315,098.    Gain  for  the  States  978. 
Number  of  towns  that  loat,  x$6. 

X 87a— Population,  330,551.    Gain  for  the  State,  15,453. 
Number  of  towns  that  lost,  144. 

x88o. — Population,  332,286.    Gain  for  the  State,  1,735. 
Number  of  towns  that  lost,  135. 

z89a— Population,  332,422.    Gain  for  the  State,  136. 
Numbers  of  towns  that  lost,  186. 

1900 — ^Population,  343,641.    Gain  for  the  State,  11,2x9. 
Number  of  towns  that  lost,  163. 

X9xa — Population,  355,956.    Gain  for  the  State,  12,3x5. 
Number  of  towns  that  lost,  162. 


KOTK— The  agr^egate  population  for  the  State  at  the  asreral 
periods  is  taken  from  the  United  States  Censui  Reports.  The  popula- 
tion of  towns  to  and  including  1840  is  taken  *ri  in  Th^'^it  son's  Ypr- 
mont,  Part  11,  pp-  209,  210;  and  for  the  luter  periods  from  the 
VaStsd  States  OMuos  Bsports. 
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HEIGHTS  OF  PRINCIPAL  MOUNTAINS 
{Taktn  from  tkt  Geohgf  tf  Ftrmont,  if.  Guf^t,  and  thin) 


West  of  Main 
Ramos 

PBBT 

AntfaoDjr   3505 

Buck    1035 

Eolus    3148 

Equinox   3S72 

Grandview  . .  t-^to 
Herrick    2692 


Maim  Range 

FEET 

Bromley   3360 

Camel's  Hump  4088 
Hayitack  .....  3462 

Jay   40x8 

Killington  ....  4321 

Lincoln    4078 

Mansfield,  Chin  4389 

Pico   3954 

Shrewsbury  ...  384$ 

Sterling    3700 

Stratton    3839 


{RtparUd  fr9M  the  office  of  tke  Vnitid  SiaUt  Coast  Surpey) 


East  of  Main 
Ramos 

FEtr 

A'^cutney  .....  3320 

Blue    2200 

Burke    3500 

Pisgah   iteo 

Monadnock  ...  3035 
We»tmore  ....  3400 


FEET 

Black   1369 

Equinox   1S47 

Grandview    1322 

Haystack    3465 


FBBT 

J*K   SM« 

Killington   4241 

Lincol 

Mansfield,  Note   4071 


The  elevation  of  Lake  Champlain  is  given  io  the  United  States 
Coast  Survey  Report  aa  97  feet;  by  A.  GuyoC  and  <»diert,  as  90  feet. 


AREA  OF  PRINCIPAL 
(From  the  report  of  the 

TMBUTABT  10  THE  CONMECn- 


CUT  River 

ACRES 

Fairlee  Lake    1500 

Grotoo  Pond    tSoo 

Joe's  Pond    1000 

Maidstone  Lake    rooo 

Morey  Lake    1300 

TKiBOTAtr  TO  Lake  Cramplaim 

Lake  Bomoseen   15000 

Caspian  Lake   laoo 

Lake  Dunmore    3000 

Fairfield  Pond    1500 

Franklin  Pond    x8oo 

Lake  St.  Cadierine   2000 


LAKES  AND  PONDS 
State  Fish  Commusioner) 

TllBOTAIT  TO  THE  ST.  FBAMCO 

River 

{A)     Tkroufrh  the  CoatUook 
River 

ACRES 


Great  Averill  Pond   1200 

Little  Averill  Fond  ..•.«*  1000 

(B)    Through  Lahe,  Memphrt' 
magog 

Crystal  Lake    1400 

Great  Hosmer  Pond    1000 

Island  Pond  ............  1500 

Mnv  Pontl   ...,,.,,,,»...  TOOC 

Salem  P(md   1000 

Seymour  Lake   5000 

Willooghby  fJike  $sao 
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DATES  OP  INCORPORATION  OP  COUNTIES  AND  CITIES 

OP  VERMONT 


CouNTtia 


X778  AddiwMi 

1785 

Orleans 

I79» 

Windham 

1778  Chittenden 

1787 

Grand  Isle 

i8oa 

Rutland 

1781  Franklin 

1793 

Washington 

18x0 

Windsor 

178 1  Caledonia 

1792 

Lamoille 

X835 

Orange 

178X  Esaez 

1793 

CmEs 

Barre 

Z894 

Rutland 

March, 

1893 

Burlington 

February  2x,  1865 

St. 

Alhans 

March  3, 

1897 

Montpelier 

March  5,  X895 

Vergennes 

October  24,  1788 

LIGHTHOUSES  IN  VERMONT 

Lake  Champlain 

Alburg  (WiDdmill  Point) »  Isle  La  Motie  (Blanchard's  Point), 
Colchester  Reef,  Buflington  Breakwater,  Juniper  Island  (Burling- 
ton Harbor). 

Lake  Mbmphrbmagog 
Newport  and  Whipple  Point,  Maxfield  Point,  Hero  Island. 


FEDERAL  COURTHOUSES  IN  VERMONT 
in^ndsor,  Rutland,  Burlington,  Montpelier,  Newport 


PORTS  OF  ENTRY  IN  VERMONT 

Burlington,  St  Albans,   Newport,  Alburg   (bridge),  Alburg 

Springs,  Windmill  Point  fin  Alburg),  Swanton,  Highgate,  Frank- 
lin^ Berkshire,  Richford,  North  Troy,  Derby,  Island  Pond,  Canaan, 
Beecber  Falls  (in  Canaan). 
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The  Grand  List  of  the  State  of  Vermont 

FOR  THE  Year  1915 

Ai  eonpited  by  Charles  A.  Phmileyt 
Slate  Tax  Comniiaioiier^  HocthficM,  Vt. 

Total  appraised  valua- 
tion of  real  estate  .  .  $168,918,137  39 

Total  appraised  valua- 
tion of  personal  estate       62,653,739  93 

Total  appraised  valua-  ' 
tion  of  real  and  per- 

sonal  estate    $231,571,877  32 

One  per  cent  of  the  total  appraised  valuation 

of  real  and  personal  estate  $2,315,71878 

Total  appraised  valuation  oi  99,386  polls 

(at  $2  00)    1981772  00 

Total  grand  list  for  State— iqis  $2,514,490  78 


The  Vermont  State  Flag 
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HISTORY  OF  VERMONT 


CHAPTER  I 

t 

Explorations.  Raids.  First  Settlement.  War  Parties 

I.  First  Exploration. — Samuel  de  Champlain  entered 
the  lake  that  now  bears  his  name  July  4,  1609.  He  came 
from  Quebec,  where  he  had  wintered  and  had  made  a  settle- 
ment the  year  before,  and  was  accompanied  by  two  French- 
men and  by  sixty  Indians  of  the  Algonquin  race.  The  party 
worked  slowly  up  the  lake,  and,  at  the  end  of  three  weeks, 


Samuel  de  Champlain 

French  discoverer  of  the  Groat  Lakes  and  Lake  Champlain, 
at  the  age  of  sixty-five.   He  was  born  in  1507  and  died 
in  1635;  was  governor  of  New  Franco,  of  which 
Vermont  was  once  claimed  as  a  part. 

met  a  larger  band  of  Iroquois  Indians  near  Ticonderoga. 
These  they  fought  and  defeated,  and  then  hastened  back  to 
Canada  with  booty  and  prisoners.  While  on  this  expedition, 
Champlain  saw  and  possibly  explored  a  portion  of  Vermont. 
This  was  the  first  discovery  of  the  State  by  white  men. 

(8; 
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2.  The  Indians.  Fort  St.  Anne. — When  North 
America  became  known  to  Europeans  it  was  occupied  by 
several  families  of  Indian  tribes.  One  of  these  families,  the 
Algonquin,  inhabited  the  chief  part  of  New  England  and 
Canada,  while  another  family,  the  Iroquois,  had  its  chief 
residence  in  New  York.  The  valley  of  Lake  Champlain  was 
disputed  territory  through  which  war  parties  often  passed. 


First  fight  with  Iroquois  Indians;  drawn  by 
Champlain  (Copied  from  old  plate) 


Champlain  settled  among  the  Algonquins  and  gained  their 
friendship,  but  they  would  assist  him  to  explore  Lake  Cham- 
plain only  on  condition  that  he  would  assist  them  against 
their  enemies,  the  Iroquois,  in  case  they  met  them.  Cham- 
plain and  his  two  white  companions  therefore  aided  the 
Algonquins  in  the  battle  near  Ticondcroga.  The  Iroquois 
had  never  before  seen  white  men  or  fire-arms,  and  the  use 
of  these  strange  weapons  proved  very  destructive  to  them. 
From  this  time  the  Iroquois  were  bitterly  hostile  to  the 
French  and  made  frequent  raids  upon  them.  For  protec- 
tion against  the  Iroquois  the  French  built  forts  along  the 
Richelieu  River,  and  one,  Fort  St.  Anne,  on  Isle  La  Motte 
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in  Lake  Champlain  in  1666.  Thb  was  the  first  point  in 
Vermont  occupied  by  white  men. 


Seocmd  fi|j;ht  with  Iroquois  Indians;  drawn  by  Champlain 
(Copied  from  old  plate) 


Soon  after  their  alliance  with  the  French,  the  Algonquins 
began,  or  renewed,  a  settlement  near  the  lower  falls  of  the 

Missisquoi  River,  now  called  Swanton  Falls,  which  was  con- 
tinued with  one  short  interruption  until  the  settlement  of 
the  town  by  the  Kni^lish  after  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary 
War.  No  other  Indian  settlement  so  permanent  has  been 
known  in  Vermont  since  its  discovery  by  Champlain. 

3,     EXPEMTION     AGAINST    THB     MOHAWKS. — ^At  the 

begSmiing  of  October,  1666,  a  force  of  twelve  hundred 
French  and  one  hundred  Indians  was  encamped  near  Fort 
St  Anne  on  its  way  to  chastise  the  Mohawks,  a  tribe  of 
the  Iroquois.  They  passed  up  Lake  Champlain  and  Lake 
George,  crossed  to  the  Mohawk  Valley  and  appeared  before 
the  Mohawk  villages.    These  villages  were  surrounded  by 
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triple  palisades,  while  within  were  raised  platforms  for  the 
discharge  of  arrows  and  stones  against  an  attacking  enemy, 
and  bark  tanks  of  water  for  use  in  protection  against  fire. 
There  were  also  a  supply  of  axes  and  saws  of  steel  purchased 
from  the  Dutch  at  Albany  and  a  great  stock  of  corn  and 
beans  stored  for  winter.  The  capture  of  these  villages  would 
have  cost  the  French  heavily  if  the  panic-stricken  Mohawk 
Indians  had  not  filed  on  their  approach. 


Champlain  monument  at  Que- 
bec, unveiled   Sept.  21,  An  American  Indian 
1898;  fifty  feet  high 


After  burning  the  villages  with  all  their  stores  and  taking 
possession  of  the  country  in  the  name  of  the  king  of  France, 
the  army  returned  to  Canada. 

4.  Raid  against  Schenectady,  N.  Y. — In  1689  Eng- 
land and  France  were  at  war  and  the  Governor  General  of 
Canada  had  been  directed  to  attempt  the  conquest  of  the 
English  colonies.  So  in  January  of  the  next  year  a  force  of 
French  and  Indians,  starting  from  Montreal  and  passing 
through  Lakes  Champlain  and  George,  attacked,  pillaged 
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and  burned  Schenectady,  N.  Y.  They  killed  many  of  the 
inhabitants  and  retired  with  much  plunder  and  many 
prisoners. 

5.  First  English  Expedition. — Early  in  the  follow- 
ing spring  the  New  York  authorities  sent  Captain  Jacob  de 
Warm  to  build  a  small  fort  at  what  is  now  Chimney  Point, 
in  Addison,  and,  about  mid-summer,  an  expedition  of  English 
and  Indians  sailed  down  Lake  Champlain  and  the  Richelieu 


An  Indian  outbreak;  House  with  palisades  for 

the  settlers  alarmed  protection  against  Indians 

River  to  the  neighborhood  of  Chambly.  From  this  place 
they  marched  through  the  woods  against  La  Prairie,  on  the 
St.  Lawrence  opposite  Montreal.  They  killed  a  few  settlers, 
took  some  prisoners,  slaughtered  the  cattle  and  burned  the 
houses  and  barns  outside  the  fort.  On  their  return  the  party 
stopped  at  Fort  St.  Anne,  then  unoccupied,  and  at  a  little 
stone  fort,  probably  that  at  Chimney  Point.  This  was  the 
first  English  expedition  through  Lake  Champlain. 

6.  Raid  against  Deerfield. — England  and  France 
were  at  war  (known  as  Queen  Anne's  War)  again  in  1704, 
and  in  the  early  part  of  that  year  a  party  of  French  and  In- 
dians was  sent  from  Montreal  by  way  of  Lake  Champlain, 
the  Winooski,  White  and  Connecticut  rivers,  against  Deer- 
field,  at  that  time  one  of  the  frontier  towns  in  Massachu- 
setts.   The  town  was  protected  by  a  palisade;  a  watch  was. 
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kept  at  night,  but  the  watchmen  retired  at  daybreak.  The 
snow  was  drifted  high  against  the  palisade  and  was  covered 
with  a  strong  crust.  Soon  after  the  watchmen  had  withdrawn, 
the  enemy  climbed  over  the  palisade  and  distributed  them- 
selves through  the  town.  At  a  given  signal  they  attacked 
all  the  houses  at  once.  The  surprise  was  complete.  Many 
of  the  inhabitants  were  killed,  more  than  one  hundred  were 


Indian    squaws   building  Indian  war  dance  before- 

a  birch  bark  wigwam  a  raid  on  settlers 


taken  prisoners,  and  the  town  was  burned.  The  work  was 
quickly  done  and'  by  the  time  the  sun  was  an  hour  high 
the  journey  to  Canada  had  begun.  A  dreary  prospect  was 
before  the  captives  as  they  started  northward  from  their  still 
burning  homes.  Among  the  captives  were  Rev.  John  Wil- 
liams, pastor  of  Deerfield,  and  his  family,  consisting  of  his 
wife  and  seven  children,  a  man  servant  and  a  maid  servant, 
both  colored.  The  maid  servant  and  two  of  the  children 
were  slain  at  the  door  of  the  house.  The  rest,  after  being 
distributed  among  different  groups  of  Indians,  started  on 
the  journey.  Mrs.  Williams,  who  had  not  fully  recovered 
from  a  recent  sickness,  traveled  with  difficulty  and  in  a  sep- 
arate group  from  her  husband,  whom  she  met  only  once 
after  they  left  Deerfield.  They  did  not  expect  to  meet 
again  and  they  comforted  each  other  with  the  promises  of 
the  Bible  and  with  the  hopes  that  were  born  of  their  Chris- 
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tian  experience.  On  the  morning  of  the  second  day,  while 
wading  a  brook,  Mrs.  Williams  fell  in  the  water.  Although 
able  to  gain  the  opposite  bank,  still  she  was  hindered  by  her 
wet  clothing  and  lagged  behind.  An  Indian,  who  called 
himself  her  master,  cleft  her  head  with  a  tomahawk.  He 
did  this  before  the  eyes  of  one  of  her  sons,  who  found  an 
opportunity  on  the  following  day  to  describe  the  act  to  his 
father.  Some  fifteen  or  twenty  of  the  captives  were  killed 
during  the  first  three  days  of  the  march. 


Settlers   watching  the  burning  of        Indians   hunting  deer 
their  home  by  Indians  with  bow  and  arrow 

The  party  stopped  over  Sunday  beside  a  branch  of  the 
Connecticut  River,  a  little  way  above  Bellows  Falls,  and 
Mr.  Williams  preached  a  sermon  to  his  fellow  captives. 
From  this  circumstance  the  stream  was  named  Williams 
River. 

At  the  mouth  of  the  White  River  the  party  divided.  One 
division  went  by  way  of  the  White  River  and  the  Winooski, 
crossed  to  the  islands  in  Lake  Champlain,  turned  aside  for  a 
few  days'  rest  at  the  Indian  village  near  the  present  village 
of  Swanton,  and  then  went  on  to  Canada.  The  other  divi- 
sion kept  along  up  the  Connecticut  River  to  the  great  mea- 
dows in  Newbury,  near  which  they  remained  until  corn- 
planting  time.  Corn  was  planted  in  the  meadows  and  the 
Indians  would  have  remained  for  the  summer  if  they  had 
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Map  o£  the  Mew  Hampahire  Ctaots  soon  after  the  c(«ctioa  of  Fort  Dummer 
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not  heard  that  some  of  their  tribe  living  about  twenty  miles 
below  had  been  attacked  and  nearly  all  destroyed  by  parti- 
sans of  the  English.  Then  the  party  moved  on  to  Canada 
by  way  of  the  Wells  and  Winooski  rivers  and  Lake  Cham- 
plain.  The  Rev.  John  Williams  was  with  the  first  division, 
and  his  son  Stephen  with  the  second.  Both  these  prisoners 
were  exchanged  two  years  afterward,  returned  and  wrote 
valuable  narratives  of  their  captivity,  which  are  easily  acces- 
sible. Eunice,  daughter  of  John  Williams,  remained  in 
Canada,  married  an  Indian,  and  had  numerous  descendants. 


7.  The  First  Settlement. — ^There  had  been  settle- 
ments in  Northfield,  Mass.,  previous  to  the  Deerfield  raid. 
At  a  very  early  day  these  settlements  extended  north  on  both 
sides  of  the  Connecticut  River,  beyond  the  Massachusetts 
boundary  as  afterwards  determined.  The  first  settlement 
by  the  English  in  the  present  State  of  Vermont  was  not 
later  than  1690,  in  the  town  of  Vernon,  then  a  part  of 
Northfield,  Mass. 

« 

8.  Fort  Dummer. — ^After  the  close  of  Queen  Anne's 
war  in  1713,  new  settlements  were  rapidly  made  in  Massa- 
chusetts and,  to  protect  them,  in  1724  Fort  Dummer  was 


Indians  trading  at 
Fort  Dummer 


King  Philip,  Indian  chief 
(From  old  plate  in  School- 
craft's Indian  Races,  1848) 
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built  beside  the  Connecticut  River  near  the  present  village 
of  Brattleboro.  The  original  fort  was  about  one  hundred 
eighty  feet  square  and  built  of  white  pine  logs  cut  in  the 
immediate  neighborhood,  hewn  square  and  laid  up,  inter- 
locking at  the  corners  in  the  manner  of  a  block  house.  At 
convenient  places  on  the  walls,  boxes  were  placed  for  sen- 
tries and  platforms  for  cannon,  one  of  which,  known  as  the 
Great  Gun,  was  fired  as  a  signal  whenever  Indians  were 
discovered  in  the  neighborhood.  Houses  were  built  within, 
having  the  walls  of  the  fort  for  one  side  and  all  their  open- 
ings within  the  fort.  To  this  place  a  garrison  w^as  sent, 
consisting  partly  of  friendly  Indians. 


Fort  Dummer 
Old  log  fort,  showing  manner  of  construction 

The  Puritans  did  not  forget  the  spiritual  welfare  of  their 
soldiers  nor  of  their  savage  neighbors,  and  a  worthy  min- 
ister was  sought  out  to  serve  as  a  chaplain  to  the  garrison 
and  as  a  missionary  to  the  heathen  Red  Men.  Soon  it  was 
believed  that  a  profitable  trade  in  furs  might  be  carried 
on  there,  and  an  agent  was  appointed  and  provided  with 
means  to  conduct  the  business.  So  in  a  short  time  Fort 
Dummer  had  become  a  military  post,  a  missionary  station, 
a  trading  house;  and  within  and  around  it  grew  up  a 
settlement. 
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9.  Exploring  Parties. — Many  exploring  parties  were 
sent  out  from  the  fort  and  its  neighborhood  during  the  early 
years  of  its  occupation.  In  1725,  a  party  went  by  way  of 
the  Connecticut,  Wells  and  Winooski  rivers  to  Lake  Cham- 
plain,  and  five  years  later  another  party  explored  the  route 
by  way  of  the  Connecticut  and  Black  rivers  and  Otter  Creek. 
This  second  route  to  Lake  Champlain  was  called  the 
"Indian  road/'  because  of  its  frequent  use  by  the  Indians 
in  their  journey  betwecen  Lake  Champlain  and  Fort  Dum- 
mer.  In  1731,  the  year  following  this  last  expedition,  the 
French  buQt  a  fort  at  Crown  Point,  N.  Y.  They  had  the 
year  before  begun  a  settlement  at  Chimney  Point,  where 
Captain  de  Warm,  under  orders  from  the  English  at 
Albany,  had  huilt  the  little  stone  fort  in  1690. 


The  the  of  old  Fort  St  Anne;  at  Itle  La  Motte,  Lake  Champlain 

10.  Temporary  Forts  and  Settlements. — It  docs 
not  appear  that  the  fort  built  by  Captain  de  Warm  was 
used  or  intended  for  permanent  occupation.  Likewise  the 
French  Fort  St.  Anne,  a  hr^vr  and  more  important  work, 
seems  to  have  been  used  only  for  temporary  needs.  The 
French  settlement  at  Chimney  Point  flourished  while  the  . 
French  power  in  Canada  continued.   Other  settlements  on 
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the  borders  of  Lake  Champlain  were  made  by  the  French, 
notably  in  Alburg,  but  these  were  deserted  when  Canada 
became  a  British  Province. 


A  Puritan  maid 


II.  Boundary  Between  New  Hampshire  and  Mas- 
sachusetts.— Fort  Dummer  was  built  by  Massachusetts. 
At  that  time  there  was  a  dispute  between  New  Hampshire 
and  Massachusetts  relative  to  boundaries.  The  northern 
boundary  of  Massachusetts,  according  to  the  claim  of  Massa- 
chusetts, would  have  run  near  the  northern  base  of  Ascut- 
ney  Mountain,  while  according  to  the  claim  of  New  Hamp- 
shire it  w'ould  have  been  found  crossing  Black  Mountain. 
The  dispute  was  at  length  decided  by  the  King  of  England, 
who  gave  to  New  Hampshire  more  than  she  claimed.  In 
accordance  with  the  King's  decision  the  boundary  line  be- 
tween Massachusetts  and  New  Hampshire  was  run  in  I74i» 
the  work  being  assigned  to  three  surveyors,  each  of  whom 
had  his  particular  portion  or  line.  Richard  Hazen,  begin- 
ning near  Merrimac  River,  "marked  the  west  line  across 
the  Connecticut  River  to  the  supposed  boundary  line  of 
New  York." 
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For  more  than  forty  years  the  provinces  of  New  Hamp- 
shire and  Massachusetts  had  been  united  under  one  Gover- 
nor, though  each  province  had  its  House  of  Representatives 
and  its  Council.  Soon  after  the  boundary  line  between  them 
was  determined,  a  Governor  was  appointed  for  each  province. 


Benning    Wentworth,  Royal 
Governor  of  New  Hamp- 
shire,  1741  to  1767 


12.  Western  Boundary  of  New  Hampshire. — The 
new  Governor  of  New  Hampshire  was  Benning  Went- 
worth, in  whose  commission  New  Hampshire  was  described 
as  extending  westward  until  it  meets  his  Majesty's  other 
provinces.  The  western  boundary  of  Connecticut,  except 
in  the  southern  part,  had  been  fixed  as  a  line  twenty  miles 
cast  of  the  Hudson  River  and  parallel  to  it.  Massachusetts 
claimed  that  her  southern  and  northern  boundaries  each 
extended  west  to  a  point  twenty  miles  east  of  the  Hudson 
River  and  that  her  western  boundary  was  a  straight  line 
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joining  those  two  points.  Although  this  claim  had  not  been 
formally  established,  lands  had  been  granted  and  settlements 
made  in  accordance  with  it.  The  authorities  of  New 
Hampshire  claimed  that  the  territory  of  that  province  ex- 
tended toward  the  west  as  far  as  did  that  of  Massachusetts, 
and  in  January,  1749,  Governor  Wentworth  granted  a 
township  six  miles  square,  lying  six  miles  north  of  the  north 
line  of  Massachusetts,  and  twenty  miles  east  of  the  Hudson 
River.  The  township  was  surveyed  according  to  the  grant, 
and  was  named  Bennington. 


13.  Settlements  near  Fort  Dummer. — ^The  period 
extending  from  the  building  of  Fort  Dummer  to  the  ap- 
pointment of  Governor  Wentworth  was  one  of  comparative 
quiet.  A  few  townships  had  been  granted  by  Massachusetts 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  fort  and  settlements  had  been  beg^n 
in  them.  The  most  northerly  of  these  settlements  was 
Number  Four,  now  Charlestown,  N.  H. 

14.  The  First  French  and  Indian  War. — The 
year  1744  brought  to  America  news  of  war  between  Eng- 
land and  France.  This  implied  war  between  the  New  Eng- 
land colonics  and  the  French  and  Indians  of  Canada,  and 
preparations  were  at  once  begun  on  both  sides. 

15.  The  Maintenance  of  Fort  Dummer. — The 
maintenance  of  Fort  Dummer  was  necessary  to  the  safety 
of  Massachusetts,  but  the  survey  of  1741  had  shown  it  to  be 
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beyond  her  borders.  The  Governor  of  the  colony  applied 
to  the  home  government  for  relief  from  the  support  of  this 
fort.  After  due  consideration,  an  order  by  the  King  in 
Council  was  issued  to  Governor  Went  worth  directing  him 
to  urge  the  Assembly  of  New  Hampshire  to  provide  for 
the  fort,  on  the  ground  that  its  maintenance  was  necessary 


Indian  implements  found  In  Vermont  ' 


and  that  it  was  unjust  to  require  a  province  to  maintain 
a  fortress  outside  its  own  territory.  The  Assembly  first 
applied  to  refused  to  assume  the  charge.  The  next  Assembly 
voted  to  garrison  the  fort,  but  on  such  conditions  as  the 
authorities  in  Massachusetts  thought  insufficient.  So  Massa- 
chusetts supported  the  fort. 
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16.  Scouting  Parties. — Fort  Dummer  now  became 
one  of  a  series  of  forts  extending  from  Number  Four  in 
New  Hampshire  to  Fort  Massachusetts  in  the  Hoosac  Val- 
ley, near  the  present  village  of  Williamstown,  Mass.  Scout- 
ing parties  frequently  traversed  the  line  of  forts  and  were 
sometimes  sent  in  other  directions.  In  May,  1748,  one  of 
these  parties  left  Number  Four  by  the  Indian  road  already 
mentioned.  They  kept  together  until  they  reached  the 
largest  branch  of  the  Otter  Creek,  when  they  divided,  one 
part  crossing  the  river  and  going  towards  Crown  Point, 
while  the  other  kept  the  east  side  of  the  river.  The  first 
division,  consisting  of  eighteen  men  and  commanded  by 


Indian  chisel,  pick  and  spear  at  University  of  Vermont 


J 

Indian  Utensils    (Copied  from  old  plate) 


Captain  Eleazar  Melvin,  when  opposite  Crown  Point  fired 
upon  some  Indians  who  were  rowing  on  the  lake  and  were 
pursued.  To  avoid  their  pursuers  they  passed  up  the  south- 
"Crn  branch  of  the  Otter  Creek  and  crossed  the  mountains 
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to  the  West  River.  While  halting  on  this  stream,  near  the 
present  village  of  Jamaica,  they  were  attacked  by  the  Indians 
and  scattered,  losing  one-third  of  their  men.  The  other 
party,  commanded  by  Captain  Phineas  Stevens,  not  meeting 
the  first  and  fearing  danger,  crossed  the  mountains  to  the 
Quechee  River,  which  they  followed  to  its  mouth,  and 
passed  thence  down  the  Connecticut  River  by  raft  and 
canoe  to  Number  Four. 

A  few  weeks  later  Captain  Humphrey  Hobbs,  with  forty 
men,  left  Number  Four  for  Fort  Shirley,  near  the  Deerfield 
River  in  Massachusetts.  About  twelve  miles  from  Fort 
Dummcr  in  the  present  town  of  Marlboro,  Vt.,  the  party 
halted  for  dinner,  with  guards  posted  in  the  rear.  While 
at  dinner  they  were  attacked  by  a  large  force  of  Indians. 
Their  fierce  onset  was  repelled,  and  each  party  sought  the 
shelter  of  trees  and  fought  as  sharpshooters.  After  a  severe 
battle  the  Indians  withdrew.  Captain  Hobbs  had  three 
men  killed  and  two  severely  wounded.  The  next  day  he 
marched  with  his  force  to  Fort  Dummer. 


The  BridReman  Fort,  erected 
at  Vernon  in  1746 
(From  old  engraving) 


17.  Vermont  in  1749. — During  the  war,  from  1744  to 
1749,  Fort  Dummer  and  the  fort  at  Number  Four  were 
repeatedly  attacked  and  lost  many  men.    Before  the  close 
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of  the  war  all  the  other  forts  and  settlements  of  the  English 
north  of  Massachusetts  and  west  of  the  Connecticut  River 
had  been  captured,  abandoned  or  destroyed,  and  Fort  Dum- 
mer  remained  the  only  English  settlement  within  the  terri- 
tory of  Vermont. 


Gravestone  of  first  English  person  born  In  Vermont 

1 8.  Early  Births. — Col.  John  Sergeant,  so  far  as  the 
historical  records  of  early  births  can  be  relied  on,  was  the 
first  English  person  born  in  Vermont.    He  was  buried  in 
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the  West  River  Cemetery  in  Brattleboro,  where  he  was 
born  in  1732.  The  second  recorded  birth  is  that  of  Anna 
Averill,  at  Westminster  in  the  autumn  of  1 751;  the  third 
that  of  Eh'zabeth  Captive  Johnson,  in  the  town  of  Caven- 
dish, August  31,  1754. 

19.  Johnson  Captivity. — Captain  Johnson  and  family 
with  Messrs.  Laberee  and  Farnsworth  were  taken  captive 
by  the  Indians,  at  Charlestown,  N.  H.,  August  30,  I754- 


Stones  in  the  town  of  Cavendish  marking  the  birth  of 
Elizabeth  Captive  Johnson,  born  in  Indian 
"    captivity,  1754 

The  first  day  out  (August  31),  on  the  way  to  Canada,  in 
the  town  of  Cavendish,  Vt.,  Mrs.  Johnson  gave  birth  to  a 
daughter.  Nearly  fifty  years  later  Mrs.  Johnson  identified 
the  places  where  the  Indians  encamped  and  where  her 
daughter  was  born  and  contracted  for  the  erection  of  stones 
to  mark  both  spots.    Her  instructions  were  ignored  and  the 
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Battle  of  September  8,  1755,  the  English  and  the  Mohawk  Indiant 
against  the  French  and  other  Indians 

(Copied  from  an  old  engraving  in  Now  York  Stale  libnry  puUidMd 

February  2,  175GJ 
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stones  erected  side  by  side,  where  they  have  stood  for  fully  a 
century,  on  the  roadside  near  Felchville  in  the  town  of 
Reading,  but  the  child  was  born  "up  the  brook  a  half-mile** 
in  the  town  of  Cavendish.  The  daughter  was  named  Eliza- 
beth Captive  Johnson  and  was  the  third  English  person  born 
in  the  State  of  Vermont.  Elizabeth  Captive  Johnson,  born 
in  Indian  captivity  under  the  most  trying  circumstances, 
became  the  head  of  one  of  Vermont's  most  distinguished 
families.  She  was  the  maternal  great-grandmother  of-  the 
late  Hon.  Frederick  Billings  of  Woodstock. 

Mrs.  Johnson  wrote  a  narrative  of  her  captivity,  which 
was  published  in  its  third  edition  at  Windsor  in  1814  and  is 
■one  of  Vermont's  very  rare  and  costly  books. 


Flags  used  at  time  of  the  Revolution; 
English,   American,  Washington's 


20.  Positions  and  Aims  of  the  English  and  the 
French. — The  English  at  this  time  held  the  country  be- 
tween the  Appalachian  Mountains  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
from  Maine  to  Georgia.  The  French  held  Canada  and 
Louisiana  and  had  posts  on  the  Great  Lakes  and  along  the 
Illinois  and  Mississippi  Rivers.  Both  sought  possession  of 
the  Valley  of  the  Ohio  River,  which  was  between  them. 

21.  Washington  Sent  to  the  Ohio. — In  the  spring 
of  1754  an  expedition  under  George  Washington  was  sent 
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from  Virginia  to  complete  and  to  protect  a  fort  already 
begun  at  the  source  of  the  Ohio  River,  which  is  iormed  by 
the  junction  of  the  Alleghany  and  Munongahela  rivers, 
where  the  city  of  Pittsburgh  now  is.  Before  Washington 
reached  the  place,  the  French  had  gained  possession  of  it 
and  had  sent  a  force  to  meet  hinu  Washington  defeated 
that  force  and  built  a  fort  for  bis  own  defense,  whidi  he 
called  Fort  Necessity.  This  he  was  obliged  to  surrender 
July  4,  1754» 

22.  Convention  of  Albany. — On  that  day,  July  4, 
1754,  a  convention  of  eight  English  colonies,  called  by  the 
advice  of  the  King  of  England  for  the  purpose  of  devising 
measures  of  defense  against  the  Frendi,  was  in  session  in 
Albany,  N.  Y,  The  delegates  there  assembled  renewed  for 
the  colonies  their  treaties  of  friendship  with  the  Iroquois 
and  adopted  a  Plan  of  Union  for  the  colonies,  which  was 
presented  by  Benjamin  FranUin.  This  was  not,  however, 
accepted  by  the  colonies  or  by  the  king. 

23.  Second  French  and  Indian  War. — ^War  be- 
tween France  and  England  was  declared  in  1756,  and  both 
nations  had  already  sent  troops  to  America.  For  four  suc- 
cessive years,  beginning  with  the  declaration  of  war,  efforts 
were  made  by  the  English  to  gain  possession  of  Lake  Cham- 
plain.  Many  soldiers  from  the  New  England  colonies  were 
engaged  in  these  undertakings  and  so  became  acquainted 
with  portions  of  Vermont. 

24.  A  Military  Road. — After  the  capture  of  Crown 
Point  by  the  English,  in  the  summer  of  1759,  Captain  John 
Stark,  with  two  hundred  rangers,  was  sent  by  General 
Amherst  to  cut  a  road  from  Crown  Point,  N.  Y.,  to  Charles- 
town,  N.  H.  The  road  was  completed  the  next  year,  fol- 
lowing for  the  most  part  the  largest  eastern  branch  of  the 
Otter  Creek  and  the  Black  River. 
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25.  Rogers  Expedition. — In  September,  1759,  Major 
Robert  Rogers  was  sent  from  Crown  Point  with  two  hun- 
dred men  against  the  St.  Francis  Indians  near  the  mouth 
of  the  St.  Francis  River.  He  sailed  down  Lake  Champlain 
and  leaving  his  boats  and  provisions  hidden  in  the  bushes 
beside  the  Missisquoi  Bay  marched  through  swampy  woods 
to  his  destination.  The  Indians  were  surprised  in  the  early 
morning,  many  were  killed,  and  the  village  was  plundered 
and  burned.  Major  Rogers  had  learned  that  his  boats  and 
provisions  had  been  discovered  and  captured  by  the  enemy 
and  that  he  was  pursued  by  a  larger  force  than  his  own,  and 


Indian  wigwams  and  canoe 


so  he  started  immediately  for  Charlestown,  N.  H.  A  diffi- 
cult march  of  eight  days  brought  the  little  army  to  the 
neighborhood  of  Lake  Memphremagog.  They  were  already 
short  of  provisions,  and  as  a  means  of  safety,  the  party  was 
now  divided  into  several  companies  and  each  was  directed 
to  find  its  way  to  the  mouth  of  the  Ammonoosuc  River. 
Major  Rogers  with  his  company  took  the  route  along  the 
Barton  and  Passumpsic  rivers  to  the  Connecticut,  where  he 
expected  to  find  provisions.  A  camp  was  found  and  a  fresh 
fire  burning  in  it,  but  the  men  had  gone  down  the  river  with 
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their  provisions.  Guns  were  fired  as  a  signal,  but  the  men 
with  the  provisions  made  the  greater  haste  down  the  stream. 
Here  Major  Rogers  left  his  company,  except  three  com- 
panions with  whom  he  started  down  the  river  on  a  raft 
made  of  dry  logs.  On  the  second  day  they  lost  their  raft 
at  Olcott  Falls,  and  made  a  new  one  at  the  foot  of  the  falls 


Facsimile  of  Vermont  bill  of  credit,  1781 ;  amount  authorized,  25,155 
English  pounds;  all  redeemed  by  the  State 


by  burning  down  trees  and  burning  off  logs  of  a  suitable 
length.  With  this  they  kept  on  until  they  found  men  chop- 
ping beside  the  river  just  above  Charlestown.  They  were 
helped  to  the  fort,  and  provisions  were  at  once  sent  to  the 
men  who  had  been  left  behind.  Many  of  those  rangers 
never  returned  and  they  probably  died  of  starvation  in  the 
woods.  Skeletons,  guns  and  other  remains,  found  by  early 
settlers  near  the  Connecticut  and  Passumpsic  rivers,  were 
probably  the  relics  of  Rogers'  men.  Gathering  up  a  rem- 
nant of  his  force,.  Major  Rogers  now  returned  to  Crown 
Point. 
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26.  Vermont  in  1760. — With  the  retreating  army  in 
I759»  the  French  settlers  in  the  Champlain  valley  retired 
to  Canada.  There  were  then  a  few  scattered  settlements 
near  the  west  bank  of  the  Connecticut  River  from  the  Mas- 
sachusetts line  to  Bellows  Falls.  These,  with  the  dwellers 
in  the  Indian  village  by  the  lower  Falls  of  the  Missisquoi 
River,  constituted  the  population  of  Vermont  in  1760. 
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Treaty  with  Indian  tribes,  showing  peculiar  signatures  and  seals 
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Grants;  portion  of  a  chorographical 
at  New  Haven,  Conn.;  copied 
from  Documentary  History,  VoL  IV,  1851 
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CHAPTER  II 
Further  Settlements.    Conflicting  Claims 

I.  Settlement  of  Bennington. — The  township  of 
Bennington  was  granted  and  surveyed  in  1749,  but  the 
forest  remained  unbroken  until  after  the  conquest  of  Canada. 
Captain  Samuel  Robinson,  returning  from  Lake  George  to 
his  home  in  Massachusetts  during  the  French  a.nd  Indian 
war,  passed  through  Bennington,  encamping  for  the  night  .  • 
there.  He  was  so  much  pleased  with  the  country  that  he 
found  the  owners,  purchased  a  portion  of  their  rights  and 
with  some  friends  began  there,  in  1761,  the  first  permanent 
settlement  of  Western  Vermont.    Six  families  from  beyond 


Indian  urn  or  water  jar  found  at  Colchester 
in  1825;  now  in  possession  of  the 
University  of  Vermont. 

the  Connecticut  River,  traveling  on  horseback  through  leafy 
woods  and  beside  full  streams,  reached  Bennington  June  18, 
1 76 1.  Samuel  Robinson  had  bought  wheat  at  Charlemont 
on  the  Deerfield  River  two  months  before  and  as  a  pioneer 
went  forward  to  prepare  as  fully  as  possible  for  the  necessi- 
ties of  the  colony.  In  the  autumn  other  families  came,  some 
of  them  from  the  farthest  corner  of  Connecticut,  making 
up  the  number  of  thirty  or  forty.  A  mild  winter  followed, 
which  was  very  favorable  to  the  settlers  and  which  they 
regarded  as  a  divine  interposition  in  their  behalf.  The  set- 
tlement grew  rapidly  and  others  were  made  near  it.  In 
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1765  a  bridle  path  was  surveyed  and  opened  to  Danby, 
where  a  few  beginnings  were  made  beside  the  branches  of 
the  Otter  Creek  by  settlers  from  New  York.  Bennington, 
with  its  one  thousand  inhabitants,  its  town  organizatioiii. 
its  mills,  its  militia  company,  its  church  and  its  schools,  was 
already  a  center  of  business  and  of  social  and  political 
influence. 


Early  backwoods  house,  A  garrison  house 

before  1770 


2.  Settlement  of  Newbury. — ^Thc  Coos  Meadows, 
in  Newbury,  Vt.,  and  Haverhill,  N.  H.,  of  the  present  day, 
had  been  known  for  a  long  time.  Stephen  Williams  had 
spent  several  weeks  in  the  neighborhood  in  the  spring  of 
1704.  The  same  spring  Jacob  Hicks  planted  corn  there 
with  the  Indians,  but  shortly  after  died  of  starvation.  Cap- 
tain Peter  Powers  of  New  Hampshire,  just  fifty  years  later, 
found  the  meadows  cleared  and  covered  with  grass.  A  few 
families  came  to  these  meadows  in  1762.  They  settled  on 
opposite  sides  of  the  Connecticut  River  and  in  different 
towns,  but  constituted  one  neighborhood,  sixty  miles  distant 
from  the  nearest  settlement,  that  of  Charlestown,  N.  H. 
From  that  place  they  brought  provisions,  by  boat  in  summer 
and  on  the  ice  in  winter,  .until  they  could  raise  their  own 
supplies.  The  irons  for  the  first  sawmill  in  Newbury  were 
brought  from  Concord,  N.  H.,  nearly  eighty  miles  distant, 
upon  a  hand-sled.  This  was  a  wild  country  deep  in  the 
woods.  One  Sunday,  Mrs.  Mary  Kent  of  Newbury  re- 
mained at  home  alone  while  the  rest  of  the  family  went  to 
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meeting.  During  the  time  three  large  bears  came  and 
looked  in  at  the  open  door  of  her  cabin,  and  then  walked 
away.  In  1765,  three  years  after  its  first  settlement,  New- 
bury was  a  fully  organized  town  and,  in  connection  with 
Haverhill,  had  a  church  and  a  pastor.  In  that  year  there 
were  settlements  in  nearly  all  the  towns  bordering  the  Con- 
necticut River  on  the  west  from  Massachusetts  to  Newbury, 
and  in  enough  of  the  tiers  east  of  the  Connecticut  to  fill 
the  gaps  in  the  line  of  the  river  towns.  A  settlement  had 
also  been  made  in  Guildhall. 


Corn  crusher  and  Early  Thanksgiving;  set- 

old  chair  tiers  and  Indians  at 

peace 

3.  Timothy  Knox. — In  some  of  these  towns  the  people 
were  few.  The  entire  population  of  Woodstock  at  this 
time  consisted  of  Timothy  Knox.  Knox  had  not  been  re- 
quited in  affection,  so  went  to  Woodstock,  where  he  built 
a  shack  in  which  he  slept,  cooked  his  food,  and  stored  his 
furs.   For  three  years  he  was  the  only  inhabitant  of  the  town. 

4.  New  Hampshire  Grants. — In  1765  the  settlements 
in  what  is  now  Vermont  extended  from  the  border  of  Mas- 
sachusetts northward  in  two  lines;  on  the  west  to  the  head 
waters  of  the  Otter  Creek,  on  the  east  to  Guildhall.  Be- 
ginnings had  been  made  in  some  twenty-five  townships,  and 
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wherever  the  population  was  f?ufficient  towns  had  been  organ- 
ized. Before  this  date  one  hundred  fifty  townships  had 
been  granted  by  Govern  or  Wentworth  of  New  Hampshire 
to  purchasers  who  constituted  a  large  and  influential  portion 
of  the  citizens  of  the  New  England  colonies.  The  country 
in  which  these  lands  lay  was  then  called  the  New  Hamp- 
shire Grants. 


Spinniiiji  before  the  fire- 
place, 1776 

River  wefe  Xed  ,,„i  "  Connecticut 
B..f  L7  I;  "       j'"-'s<l'ction  of  New  York 

B«  not  „nt,l  s,,rvn,.r.  appeared  in  the  vdley  otA^^^ 
kill.  I.iv.np:  „„t  i„r  New  York  ennt«^  fi.M  ■  \  , 
the  for,  St  nn,l  for  <vhlch  nl^^Ti^*  ^""^ 
Governor  0/  New  H.^L-^I  5"''  ^  '° 
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7.  A  Convention. — A  convention  of  settlers  was  held 
at  Bennington  in  the  early  autumn  of  1765.  The  conven- 
tion was  a  New  England  notion.  But  with  the  men  of 
Massachusetts  and  Connecticut  came  the  Yorkers  from 
Danby,  whose  bridle  path  grew  to  a  wide  road  as  they  ap- 
proached the  new  center  of  democratic  ideas.  Samuel  Rob- 
inson of  Bennington  was  selected  as  an  agent  of  the  settlers 
to  lay  their  case  and  their  claims  before  Governor  Moore> 
then  newly  arrived  in  New  York  City. 


j  1 

i  -  1 

Indian  wampum  belt 


British  stamp  issued  in 
1765  for  coloniflts  to 
use  on  all  businc8» 
papers. 


8.  Claims.  The  New  York  Party. — The  New 
York  authorities  persisted  in  their  claims.  Both  parties 
granted  that  the  lands  in  dispute  originally  belonged  to 
the  King  of  England.  The  New  York  party  claimed  that 
a  grant  of  all  lands  between  the  Connecticut  River  and  the 
Delaware  Bay,  made  by  the  King  to  the  Duke  of  York  in 
1664  and  confirmed  ten  years  later,  included  the  lands  west 
of  the  Connecticut  recently  granted  by  Governor  Wentvvorth, 
and  had  never  been  set  aside  with  respect  to  them.  Conse- 
quently the  grants  made  by  Governor  Wentworth  were 
without  authority  and  null  and  void ;  and  this  party  de- 
manded that  the  settlers  procure  new  patents,  paying  the 
customary  fees  for  them,  upon  pain  of  ejectment.  The  New 
York  officials  were  desirous  of  fees;  they  were  upholders  of 
royal  and  parliamentary  authority  in  the  colonies;  they 
thoroughly  believed  in  the  excellence  of  the  British  form  of 
government  and  of  the  constitution  of  British  society,  and 
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they  feared  the  democratic  tendencies  of  New  England. 
The  leaders  of  the  New  England  party  were  men  of  supe- 
rior education  and  native  ability,  whose  interests  and  whose 
real  belief  were  in  harmony,  and  whu  were  determined  to 
maintain  the  right,  as  they  understood  it,  at  all  hazards. 

9.  The  Settl£RS.  Claims. — The  settlers  bad  invested 
money  and  labor  in  these  lands  to  make  homes  for  their 
families,  and  to  give  up  their  claims  would  reduce  many  of 
them  to  abject  poverty.  They  were  strong  men;  they  had 
grown  up  under  the  influence  of  the  town  meeting,  the  local 
church  .and  the  district  school.  They  had  been  men  of 
mark  in  their  former  homes,  and  active  in  dvil  affairs. 
They  had  raised  companies  of  militia  and  of  rangers  for  the 
wars.  They  had  out-fought  the  Frenchman  and  liad  out- 
witted the  Indian.  They  had  organized  companies  to  settle 
in  the  new  country.  They  were  fond  of  arguments,  and 
the  statement  and  defense  of  personal  rights  was  for  them 
an  intellectual  pastime. 

They  said  that  the  grant  of  1664  was  too  indefinite  to 
support  the  claim  of  New  York.  They  held  that  when  the 
King  called  upon  the  people  of  New  Hampshire  to  support 
Fort  Dummcr,  he  had  plainly  implied  that  it  and  the  terri- 
tory near  it  belonged  to  New  Hampshire;  and  that  in  his 
commission  to  Governor  Wentworth  he  had  implied  that 
New  Hampshire  extended  as  far  v^t  as  did  Massachusetts 
and  Connecticut — ^to  within  twenty  miles  of  the  Hudson 
River.  They  also  maintained  that  having  bought  their 
lands  of  one  of  the  King's  accredited  agents  they  could  not 
be  required  to  pay  again  for  the  lands  because  of  misundcr- 
standinirs  between  the  agents,  and  they  furthermore  declared 
that  in  their  new  home  they  meant  to  stay,  and  would  never 
pay  a  second  time.  The  issue  was  direct  and  the  parties 
might  soon  have  engaged  in  hostilities  except  for  the  larger 
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questions  raised  by  the  stamp  act  and  promoted  by  the  co- 
lonial congress  held  at  New  York  in  October  of  that  year. 

The  dispute  was  carried  to  the  courts  of  New  York  for 
decision.  The  claims  of  the  settlers  found  no  recognition 
there,  and  in  the  autumn  of  1 770  a  convention  of  settlers 
held  at  Bennington  declared,  "We  will  resist  by  force  the 
unjust  claims  of  New  York." 

It  must  be  noticed  that  the  contention  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  New  Hampshire  Grants  in  1770  was  with  the  New 
York-  government  exclusively,  as  the  King  more  than  three 
years  before  had  forbidden  the  New  York  authorities  to 
make  any  new  grants  of  these  lands  or  to  molest  any  person 
in  the  quiet  possession  of  his  lands,  who  could  produce  a 
valid  deed  for  the  same  under  the  seal  of  the  province  of 
New  Hampshire,  until  the  receipt  of  further  orders  respect- 
ing them. 


Old  home  of  Ethan  Allen,  courthouse  and  church,  Bennington 
Center;  only  the  church  is  now  standing 


10.  The  Green  Mountain  Boys. — We  have  seen 
that  Bennington  had  an  organized  military  company  pre- 
vious to  1765.    With  this  as  a  nucleus,  between  October, 
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1764,  and  1772,  a  regiment  called  The  Green  Mountain 
Boys  was  formed.  Elijah  Dewey  was  captain  of  the  Ben- 
nington company. 

II.  Sheriff  Ten  Eyck. — July  19,  1771,  Sheriff  Ten 
Eyck  of  Albany  County,  in  which  Bennington  and  the 
adjacent  towns  were  then  included,  accompanied  by  a  posse 
of  four  hundred  armed  men,  citizens  of  the  county, 
attempted  the  ejectment  of  James  Breckenridge  from  his 
farm  in  Bennington.  The  Bennington  militia  were  found 
in  possession  of  the  house  and  advantageously  posted  in  the 
vicinity.  A  parley  was  held.  The  men  of  Bennington 
declared  their  intention  to  maintain  their  position  at  every 
cost;  the  sheriflF's  posse  was  unwilling  to  make  an  attack, 


The  Cave  of  The  Green  Mountain  Boys,  in  whose  honor  this  stone 
was  marked  in  1906  by  Lake  Dunmore  Chapter,  D.  A.  R., 

of  Brandon. 
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so  the  sheriff  withdrew  his  men.  This  was  a  great  victory 
for  the  claimants  under  New  Hampshire,  as  it  showed  that 
the  official  and  land-jobbing  classes  of  New  York  were  not 
supported  by  the  people.  A  previous  attempt  at  serving  a 
process  had  been  made  October  19,  1769,  and  peacefully- 
resisted. 

12.   At  Otter  Crbbk  Falls. — Two  years  after  the 

affair  at  Bennington,  one  Colonel  Reid,  who  had  previously 
driven  oflF  New  Hampshire  grantees  from  the  lower  Otter 
Creek  Falls  at  Verpennes  and  who  had  himself  been  driven 
away  b\  thr  Green  Mouptain  Boys,  returned  with  a  party 
of  newly  arrived  Scotch  immigrants,  whom  he  put  in  pos- 
session of  a  gristmill,  sawmill  and  other  property,  again 


Indian  hoe 

driving  au  ay  New  Hampshire  settlers.  After  two  months' 
possession  these  people  were  visited  by  a  force  of  more  than 
one  hundred  armed  men  commanded  by  Ethan  Allen  and 
Scth  Warner.  The  houses  and  gristmill  were  destroyed, 
the  millstones  were  broken,  and  the  people  warned  not  to 
come  again  within  the  New  Hamp^ire  Grants.  In  such 
ways  the  Green  Mountain  Boys  protected  their  lands  and 
nourished  their  valor. 

13.  RswAitDS  Offered. — ^In  consequence  of  these  and 
other  energetic  measures  of  the  Green  Mountain  Boys, 
Governor  Tryon  of  New  York,  at  the  suggestion  of  the 

Assembly  of  the  province,  offered  a  reward  of  fifty  pounds 
each  for  the  apprehension  and  delivery  to  the  authorities 
at  Albany  of  Ethan  Allen,  Seth  Warner  and  six  other 
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leaders.  The  rewards  offered  for  Allen  and  Warner  were 
afterwards  doubled  by  vote  of  the  Assembly.  To  this  the 
settlers  in  convention  at  Manchester  replied,  March  16, 
1774,  just  a  week  after  the  offer  of  the  reward,  by  a  reso- 
lution in  which  they  said,  "We  will  stand  by  and  defend 
our  friends  and  neighbors,  who  are  indicted,  at  the  expense 
of  our  lives  and  fortunes."  And  the  persons  for  whose 
apprehension  the  reward  had  been  offered  responded  by  a 
proclamation  declaring  that  they  would  "kill  and  destroy'* 
any  persons  attempting  to  capture  them. 


A  bit  of  Vermont  pasture 

Farther  off,  green  mountains  stand 
Like  giant  guards  on  either  hand." 


14.  Counties. — New  York  had  at  first  treated  the  en- 
tire territory  between  the  Connecticut  River  and  Lake 
Champlain  as  belonging  to  the  county  of  Albany.    But  the 
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distance  from  the  county  seat,  in  the  absence  of  roads,  ren- 
dered the  administration  of  justice  difficult,  if  not  impossi- 
ble, in  the  further  portions  of  the  county,  and  led  to  the 
establishment,  in  1768,  of  Cumberland  County.  This  new 
county  had  an  area  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  the  present 
Windham  and  Windsor  counties.  Chester  was  made  at 
first  the  shire  town. 

Two  years  later  the  county  of  Gloucester  was  formed, 
extending  from  Cumberland  County  to  Canada  and  from 
the  Connecticut  River  to  the  Green  Mountains.  The  shire 
was  Kingsland,  now  Washington,  in  Orange  County.  A 
log  building  was  erected  for  courthouse  and  jail,  near  the 
headwaters  of  two  streams,  one  flowing  into  the  Winooski, 
the  other  into  the  Waits  River,  each  of  which  was  called 
Jail  Branch.  Here,  eight  miles  from  any  human  habitation, 
courts  were  held  until,  in  the  attempt  to  hold  a  winter 
term,  the  judges  and  officers  of  the  court  lost  their  way  in 
the  woods,  and  all  standing  on  their  snow-shoes  among  the 
leafless  trees  opened  and  adjourned  court  and  then  retraced 
their  steps. 


After  two  more  years,  Charlotte  County  was  established. 
It  extended  in  Vermont,  west  of  the  Green  Mountains, 
from  the  Battenkill  River  in  Sunderland  and  Arlington  to 
Canada,  and  included  as  large  a  territory  west  of  Lake 
Champlain.  The  shire  was  at  first  at  a  hotel  near  Fort 
Edward,  N.  Y.,  but  was  later  removed  to  Skenesboro,  now 


An  old-fashioned  oven 
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Only  a  small  portion  of  Vermont  was  thus  left  in  Albany 
County.  In  1772,  Westminster  was  made  the  shire  of 
Cumberland  County,  and  Newbury  the  shire  of  Gloucester 
County* 

15.   Attitude  of  the  People. — One  purpose  ia  the 
fonnation  of  these  counties  was  to  attach  the  inhabitants  to 
New  York  by  the  honor  of  office  and  of  participation  in  the 
local  government.   The  plan  was  but  partially  successful. 
The  Green  Mountain  Boys  were  dominant  everywhere  west 
of  the  mountains,  and  prevented  any  exercise  of  authority 
derived  from  New  York,   In  Gloucester  County  the  people 
were  few  and  scattered,  and  at  this  period  took  little  inter- 
tst  in  the  controversy  with  New  York  and  made  no  opposi- 
tion to  the  countv  p:overnment.    Cumberland  County  was 
more  populous,  and  among  its  inhabitants  were  many  friends 
of  New  York,  but  men  who  had  been  accustomed  to  take 
the  large  share  in  public  affairs  allowed  by  the  New  England 
town  were  not  easily  satisfied  with  the  county  government 
of  New  York.  The  county  officers  were  appointed  by  the 
Governor  and  council  of  the  province,  and  these,  in  turn, 
appointed  inferior  officers  and  performed  other  duties  which 
in  New  England  were  performed  by  the  towns  m  town 
meeting.  The  officers  were  selected  from  the  friends  of  the 
official  and  aristocratic  party,  and  as  they  held  office  by 
appointment,  were  little  dependent  on  the  people,  and  their 
conduct  was  not  always  conciliatory.    Party  spirit  ran  high. 
The  courts  were  distrusted.    The  executive  officers  were 
hated.    In  1770  the  June  term  of  the  court  at  Chester  was 
interrupted  by  a  band  of  men  who  denied  the  right  of  New 
York  to  establish  a  county  on  the  New  Hampshire  Grants. 

'  16.  Massacre  at  Westminster. — ^In  1774  the  colo- 
nial government  of  Massachusetts  came  practically  to  an 
end.  The  provincial  assembly  was  replaced  by  a  provindat 
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congress.  Courts  were  prevented  from  sitting.  Commit- 
tees of  correspondence  appointed  by  the  towns  had  brought 
the  people  to  know  each  other,  and  were  keeping  the  spirit 
of  independence  at  a  white  heat. 

In  September  the  first  Continental  Congress  met  at  Phila- 
delphia. The  whole  country  was  in  a  ferment.  The  people 
of  Cumberland  County  held  conventions  and  passed  resolu- 
tions showing  them  to  be  in  full  sympathy  with  American 
patriots  in  other  colonies.  These  movements,  added  to  the 
previous  disputes,  led  to  an  earnest  desire  for  the  suspension 


Tombstone  of  William  French  at  Westminster 


of  the  term  of  court  appointed  at  Westminster  for  March 
14,  1775.  The  judges  were  appealed  to,  but  declined  to 
make  any  promises.  The  day  previous  to  that  set  for  the 
opening  of  the  court,  a  large  number  of  men  provided  with 
staves  and  clubs  took  possession  of  the  courthouse.  The 
sherif?  appeared  with  a  posse  of  armed  men  and  demanded 
admittance.  This  was  refused  except  on  conditions  which 
were  not  acceptable  to  the  sherifF,  and  he  withdrew.  Just 
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before  midnight  he  returned  with  his  posse  and  again  de- 
manded admittance.  As  it  was  refused,  the  men  in  the 
building  were  fired  upon;  ten  were  wounded,  two  of  them 
mortally,  one  of  whom,  William  French,  died  in  a  few 
hours.  The  wounded  and  some  others  were  made  prisoners 
and  were  lodged  in  the  jail,  and  the  victorious  party  spent 
the  rest  of  the  night  in  carousal.  In  the  morning  armed 
men  came  in  from  the  surrounding  country  and  before  noon 
the  prnoners  of  the  last  night  had  been  released,  and  such 
judges  and  o£Bcers  of  the  court  as  could  be  found  had  been 
committed'  to  the  jaiL  Within  two  days  five  hundred 
armed  men  had  reached  Westminster.  Among  them  were 
forty  Green  Mountain  Boys,  led  by  Captain  Robert  Cochran 
of  Rupert,  and  many  men  from  New  Hampshire  and 
Massachusetts. 

This  uprising  of  the  people  of  Cumberland  County  was 
an  expression  of  the  dislike  of  the  majority  of  the  inhabit- 
ants to  the  measures  not  only  of  the  mother  country,  but 
also  of  the  local  government  of  New  York. 

This  event  was  quickly  followed  by  Lexington  and  Ticon- 
deioga  and  Bunker  Hill.  British  rule  in  America  had 
•ceased.  The  Revolutionary  War  had  begun,  and  for  a  time 
all  attention  was  drawn  to  that. 
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Middlebury  High  School 
Addison  County 


Bennington  High  School  Building 
Bennington  County 
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Lyndon  Institute,  Lyndon  Center. 
Caledonia  County 


Horse  and  Dairy  Barns — Theo.  N.  Vail  Agricultural  School, 

Lyndon  Center,  Vt. 

Caledonia  County 
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Village  School  Building,  Canaan,  Vt. 
Essex  County 
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Enosburg  Falls  High  and  Graded  School  Building. 
Franklin  County 
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CHAPTER  III 


The  Revolutionary  War 


TicoNDEROCA — Late  in  February,  1775,  John  Brown^ 
Esq.,  of  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  called  at  Bennington  on  his  way 
to  Canada  to  secure  the  friendship  of  the  Canadians  and 
Indians  in  the  approaching  conflict  between  the  American 
colonies  and  England.  He  had  been  selected  for  this  service 
by  the  Boston  committee  of  correspondence,  at  the  sugges- 
tion of  the  Massachusetts  Congress.  Peleg  Sunderland,  a 
leader  of  the  Green  Mountain  Boys,  for  whose  delivery  at 


Albany  Governor  Tryon  had  offered  a  reward  the  year 
before,  was  his  guide.  Near  the  end  of  March,  Brown 
wrote  trom  Montreal  to  the  committee  in  Boston,  "The 
fort  at  Ticonderoga  must  be  secured  as  soon  as  possible 
should  hostilities  be  committed  by  the  King's  troops.  The 
people  on  the  New  Hampshire  Grants  have  engaged  to  do 
this  business."  Soon  after  the  battle  of  Lexington,  several 
gentlemen  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  raised  a  sum  of  money  to 
pay  the  expenses  of  an  expedition  against  Ticonderoga  and 
sent  it  forward  by  messengers,  one  of  whom  was  Captain 
Edward  Mott.  Mott  gathered  a  fev,'  recruits  in  Connecti- 
cut, a  few  more  in  Massachusetts,  and  reached  Benningtorv 


Development  of  the  American  flag 
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with  about  fifty  men.  Affairs  were  in  such  a  state  of 
readiness  there  that  in  three  days,  that  is,  Sunday  evening, 
May  7,  1775,  Captain  Mott  had  reached  Castleton  with  one 
hundred  and  seventy  men,  including  Colonel  Ethan  Allen, 
Captain  Samuel  Herrick  and  Captain  Seth  Warner,  three 
of  the  eight  persons  for  whose  capture  Governor  Tryon 
had  offered  a  reward.  Here  it  was  arranged  that  Captain 
Herrick,  with  thirty  men,  should  capture  Skenesboro,  now 
Whitehall,  N.  Y.,  and  any  boats  there,  and  send  the  boats 
down  the  lake  to  Shoreham,  Vt. ;  that  Captain  Douglass 
should  go  at  once  to  secure  other  boats;  that  Colonel  Allen 
should  command  the  main  force  that  was  to  go  against 
Ticonderoga.    So  much  had  been  agreed  on.    Captains  Her- 


Fort  Ticonderoga,  N.  Y.    (From  old  jiictuie  published  in  1855) 

rick  and  Douglass  had  started  for  their  destinations  and 
Colonel  Allen  had  started  for  Shoreham  to  meet  some  men 
who  w'ould  be  waiting  there,  when  on  the  evening  of  May 
8>  1775.  Benedict  Arnold,  with  a  servant  and  in  new  uni- 
form and  epaulets,  arrived  at  Castleton  with  a  commission 
from  the  Massachusetts  Committee  of  Safety  authorizing  him 
to  enlist  men  for  the  capture  of  Ticonderoga,  and  demanded 
that  the  command  of  the  expedition  be  given  to  him.  The 
men  utterly  refused  to  accept  him  as  a  commander.  He  had 
not  enlisted  them,  as  the  terms  of  his  commission  required. 
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They  had  enlisted  on  the  express  condition  that  they  should 
be  led  by  their  own  officers. 

Before  leaving  Castleton,  Colonel  Allen  had  sent  a  mes- 
senger, whether  Major  Gershom  or  Major  Samuel  Beach 
is  now  uncertain,  to  summon  men.  The  messenger  went 
through  Rutland,  Pittsford,  Brandon,  Middlebury  and 
Whiting,  to  the  lake  side  in  the  southerly  part  of  Shoreham, 
making  a  circuit  of  sixty  miles  in  twenty-four  hours  and 
summoning  his  men.  To  the  same  place  the  little  army 
marched,  May  9,  1775,  going  north  from  Castleton  unril 
they  reached  the  military  road  that  we  saw  John  Stark 
opening  sixteen  years  before.  Boats  were  collected  during 
the  night  and,  before  the  dawn  of  May  10,  two  hundred 


and  seventy  men  were  waiting  to  cross  the  lake.  Allen  and 
eighty-two  men  were  all  that  could  be  carried  over  at  once. 
When  these  reached  the  west  shore  the  morning  had  begun 
to  dawn,  and  to  wait  for  the  arrival  of  the  remainder  of  the 
force  was  not  safe.  The  fort  must  be  taken  at  once.  Allen 
explained  the  danger  of  the  undertaking  and  called  upon 
all  who  were  willing  to  follow  him  to  poise  their  firelocks. 
Every  firelock  was  poised  and  the  march  began.  They  were 
guided  by  a  boy  named  Beeman  through  a  covered  way  to 
(11) 
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a  gate  where  the  sentinel  was  surprised  and  overpowered; 
and  the  Green  Mountain  Boys  rushed  through  the  gate, 
formed  on  the  parade  ground  and  roused  the  garrison  with 
their  huzzas.  Allen  was  shown  to  the  lodp'ine:  of  Captain 
Delaplace,  the  commander,  of  whom  he  demanded  instant 
surrender  of  the  fortress  "in  the  name  of  the  Great  Jehovah 
and  the  Continental  Cbngress."  The  fort  was  surrendered 
with  its  garrison  and  stores.  So,  before  the  members  of 
the  second  Continental  Congress  had  breakfasted  on  the  . 
first  day  of  their  session,  the  key  to  Lake  Champlain  and 
the  guns  at  whose  bidding  General  Howe  was  to  evacuate 
Boston  the  next  spring  had  been  captured  in  its  name  by  a 
band  of  backwoodsmen  under  the  command  of  New  York 
outlaws.  The  next  day  Crown  Point  was  captured  by  a 
force  under  Captain  Seth  Warner. 

2.  Americans  Possess  Lake  Champlain. — The 
Green  Mountain  Bo^^  would  not  have  Colonel  Arnold  for 
their  commander,  but  he  accompanied  them  and  entered  the 
fort  at  Allen's  side.  A  few  days  later  Allen  and  Arnold 
formed  a  plan  for  the  capture  of  a  British  vessel  at  St.  Johns, 
They  had  gained  possession  of  a  schooner  and  several  bateaux 
and  with  diese  and  such  a  force  as  they  could  carry  the  ex- 
pedition was  made.  Allen  commanded  the  bateaux;  Arnold, 
the  schooner.  A  favoring  wind  enabled  Arnold  to  outsail 
Allen.  Arnold  captured  the  vessel,  and,  returning  by  the  help 
of  a  changed  wind,  met  Allen,  who  insisted  on  attempting  to 
take  St.  Johns.  Thp  force  proved  to  be  insufficient,  and 
the  whole  party  returned  to  Ticonderoga.  By  the  capture 
of  this  vessel  the  Americans  had  obtained  conuol  of  the 
whole  lake. 

3,  Warner's  First  Regiment.— As  soon  as  practical 
after  their  capture  a  force  was  sent  from  Connecticut  to 
occupy  the  forts  at  Ticonderoga  and  Crown  Point,  N.  Y., 
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and  the  Green  Mountain  Boys  were  discharged.  Allen  and 
others  then  sought  service  for  the  colonies  under  the  author- 
ity of  Ntw  York,  but  as  no  reply  was  received  Allen  and 
Warner  went  to  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  and  laid  their  case  before 
the  Continental  Congress.  The  Congress  voted  to  pay  the 
Green  Mountain  Boys  for  their  service  at  Ticonderoga  and 
recommended  the  colony  of  New  York  to  authorize  the  for- 
mation of  a  regiment  on  the  New  Hampshire  Grants  under 
officers  of  their  own  choice.  With  this  recommendation 
and  a  letter  from  the  president  of  Congress,  Allen  and 
Warner  went  to  New  York,  the  residence  of  their  most 
bitter  enemies,  and  appeared  before  the  provincial  congress 
then  in  session  there,  asking  leave  to  form  a  regiment 
according  to  the  advice  of  the  Continental  Congress.  The 
regiment  was  at  length  formed  and  Scth  Warner  was  chosen 
commander. 


Soldiers'  Monument  at  Manchester 
Dedicated  July  4,  1905,  "to  the  soldiers  of  all  the  wars" 
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4.  Invasion  of  Canada. — In  the  early  autumn  of 
1775  an  army  was  sent  into  Canada  under  the  immediate 
comiiKirui  of  General  Montgomery,  and  Warner's  rep;iment 
made  a  part  of  it.  While  the  main  army  was  besieging  Sl 
Johns,  Colonel  Ethan  Allen  and  Major  John  Brown,  who 
had  been  to  Canada  the  spring  before,  with  Pel  eg  Sunder- 
land for  a  guide  were  sent,  each  with  a  small  force,  to 
arouse  the  Canadians  for  the  American  cause.  When  both 
were  in  the  vicinity  of  Montreal,  which  was  but  slightly 
protected,  they  formed  a  plan  for  its  capture.  They  were 
to  cross  to  the  island  in  the  night  of  September  4,  1775,  and' 
attack  the  town  from  opposite  sides  at  dawn.  Allen  crossed 
over  at  the  time  appointed,  but  Brown  did  not  appear;  and 
Allen,  having  but  a  small  force,  was  taken  prisoner  after  a 
severe  conflict  and  sent  to  England.  Afterwards  he  was 
sent  to  New  York,  and  was  exchanged  in  May,  1778. 

Warner's  regiment  did  good  service  near  Montreal  and 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Richelieu  River  during  the  siege  of 
St.  Johns  and  until  the  capture  of  Montreal  by  General 
Montgomery,  soon  after  which  it  was  honorably  discharged 
from  the  service.  After  he  had  secured  Montreal,  Mont- 
gomery proceeded  to  Quebec,  where  he  joined  Colonel 
Arnold,  who  with  great  difficulty  had  marched  through 
the  wilderness  of  Maine.  An  attempt  to  take  Quebec  by 
storm,  on  the  night  of  December  31,  1775,  resulted  in  dis- 
astrous defeat  for  the  Americans,  and  the  loss  of  General 
Montgomery,  killed,  and  Colond  Arnold,  wounded.  The 
command  of  the  defeated  army  devolved  upon  General 
Wooster  of  Connecticut,  who  by  personal  letter  asked 
Warner  to  raise  a  Grctn  Mountain  Corps  and  come  to 
his  assistance.  W^arner  and  his  friends  responded  promptly 
and  were  of  great  service,  especially  in  protecting  the  rear 
^  of  the  retreating  army  which  reached  Ticonderoga  in  June. 
Again  Warner  and  his  men  were'  discharged. 
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5.  A  Continental  Regiment. — July  5,  1776,  the  day 
after  the  adoption  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  Con- 
gress resolved  to  organize  under  its  own  authority  a  regi- 
ment of  regular  troops  under  officers  who  had  served  in 
Canada.  Warner  was  made  commander  of  the  regiment 
•and  the  other  officers  were  mostly  men  of  the  New  Hamp- 
diire  Grants  who  had  served  with  him  before.  The  regi- 
ment was  continued  with  Warner  in  command  until  1781. 

6.  On  Lake  Champlain^  1776. — ^For  several  months 
of  1776.  there  was  a  navy  yard  at  each  end  of  Lake  Cham- 
plain.  1  he  British  under  General  Carlcton  at  St.  Johns 
were  making  every  effort  to  build  and  equip  a  fleet  with 
which  to  control  the  lake,  and  the  Americans  under  General 
Arnold  at  Skenesboro  were  doing  likewise.  Arnold  moved 
towards  his  enemy  first,  but  the  British  fleet  was  the  stronger. 
In  a  severe  battle,  fought  October  11,  1776,  between  Valcour 
Island  and  the  New  York  shore,  Arnold's  fleet  was  severely 
crippled  and,  during  the  night,  he  sailed  away  to  the  south 
without  attracting  the  enemy's  attention.  Pursuit  began  as 
soon  as  Arnold's  escape  was  known  to  the  enemy.  Soon  the 
British  thought  they  sighted  his  vessel  through  the  dawning 
light  and  their  two  largest  ships  poured  broadsides  into  it 
until  the  increasing  light  showed  them  that  the  rock,  since 
known  as  Carleton's  prize,  was  receiving  no  damage.  Mean- 
while Arnold  was  moving  south  as  fast  as  he  could.  The 
British  overtook  the  American  vessels  and  Arnold  fought 
with  a  part  of  his  ships  while  the  rest  were  making  their 
way  toward  Ticonderoga.    At  last  finding  himself  quite 

~  overpowered  he  ran  his  ships  aground  near  the  mouth  of 
Otter  Creek  and  set  them  on  fire,  escaping  with  his  men  to 
die  shore.  General  Carleton  then  took  possession  of  Crown 
Point  and  threatened  Ticonderoga,  and  General  Gates,  com* 
mander  of  the  American  forces  at  Ticonderoga,  called  on 
the  militia  for  assistance.    The  New  Hampshire  Grants 
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furnished  two  rej^iments,  which  a  few  weeks  later,  after 
General  Carlcton  had  retired  to  Canada,  were  dismissed 
with  honor  by  General  Gates. 

7.  Campaign  of  1777. — In  1775  the  Americans  had 
driven  the  British  from  Lake  Champlain,  captured  Mon- 
treal and  besieged  Quebec.  The  next  year  the  Americans 
were  driven  from  Canada  and  up  the  lake  to  Ticonderoga. 
For  the  campaign  of  1777,  the  British  had  planned  the 
recovery  of  the  Champlain-Hudson  valley  and  the  establish- 
ment of  a  line  of  posts  from  the  St.  Lawrence  River  to  New 
York  Bay,  by  which  the  confederate  colonies  would  be 
divided  and  co-operation  between  the  New  England  colonies 
and  those  beyond  the  Hudson  River  would  be  prevented. 
To  this  end  an  army  of  more  than  seven  thousand  veteran 
troops,  the  best  that  Europe  could  furnish,  with  Indians, 
Canadians  and  Tories  enough  to  make  the  number  ten 
thousand,  under  the  command  of  General  Burji;oyne,  was 
to  move  up  the  lake  from  Canada,  and  a  sufficient  force  was 
to  move  from  New  York  up  the  Hudson  River  to  meet  the 
army  of  Burgoyne.  The  British  army  encountered  no  op- 
position until  it  reached  Ticonderoga,  where  the  fortifica* 
tions  were  extensive.  To  the  original  fort  another  had  been 
added  on  Mount  Independence  in  the  town  of  Orwell,  Vt,i 
and  communication  between  them  was  maintained  by  means 
of  a  floating  bridge.  Both  were  within  cannon  shot  of  the 
top  of  Mount  Defiance,  which  rises  above  them  toward 
the  west.  These  works  were  occupied  by  an  inadequate 
force  under  General  St.  Clair.  The  British  landed  on 
both  sides  of  Lake  Champlain  and,  on  the  west,  gained 
possession  of  the  road  to  Lake  George.  Still  General  St. 
Clair  thought  he  could  defend  himself  against  their  assault, 
until  July  5,  I777»  just  a  year  and  a  day  after  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,  he  saw  the  enemy  in  possession  of 
Mount  Defiance.   They  were  constructing  a  battery.  St. 
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Clair's  immediate  decision  was  to  retreat,  and  in  this  his 
chief  officers  concurred.  Soon  after  midnight  the  occupants 
of  Fort  Ticonderoga  crossed  the  bridge  to  Mount  Inde- 
pendence, and  before  daylight  the  march  from  Mount  In- 
dependence had  begun  by  way  of  Hubbardton  and  Castlc- 
ton  toward  Skenesboro,  N.  Y. 


Hubbardton  battleground ;  copied  from  plan  made  for  British 
report  of  battle.    A.  Road  to  Castleton.    B.  British  troops. 
O.    American  troops.    F.  British  troops.  American 
loss,  324;  British  loss,  183.    Date,  July  7,  1777. 
^  (From  an  old  plate) 

8.  Battle  of  Hubbardton. — Colonel  Warner  had 
arrived  the  day  before  the  evacuation  with  some  nine  hun- 
dred men,  mostly  Green  Mountain  Boys,  and  with  Colonel 
Francis  of  Massachusetts  and  Colonel  Hale  of  New  Hamp- 
shire was  placed  in  the  rear  of  the  retreating  army.  Gen- 
eral St.  Clair  with  the  main  army  reached  Castleton  the 
evening  of  July  6.  Colonels  Warner,  Francis  and  Hale 
encamped  the  same  night  on  a  ridge  in  the  easterly  part  of 
Hubbardton,  and  early  the  next  morning  were  attacked  by 
a  superior  force  under  General  Fraser.  Colonel  Hale  with- 
drew with  his  regiment,  and  Colonels  Warner  and  Francis 
sustained  the  attack.    For  three  hours  the  battle  raged. 
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Both  sides  fought  obstinately,  and  the  advantage  was  with 
the  Americans  until  the  British  received  a  large  reinforce- 
ment of  German  troops  who  came  singing  their  battle  | 
hymns  louder  than  the  sound  of  the  musketry.  Colonel 
Francis  had  been  killed  and  Colonel  Warner  directed  his 
soldiers  to  look  out  for  themselves  and  to  meet  him  at  Man- 
chester. The  loss  was  heavy  on  both  sides,  that  of  the 
Americans  in  killed,  wounded  and  prisoners  amounting  to 
more  than  three  hundred*  A  monument  has  been  erected  ^ 
on  the  ^t  where  Colonel  Francis  fell. 

Gilonel  Hale  and  a  portion  of  his  regiment  were  over- 
taken and  made  prisoners  during  the  day  and  the  arms  of  | 
the  prisoners  were  stacked  in  the  woods  for  want  of  trans-  ' 


Hubbardton  battle  monument 

9.  St.  Clair  and  Warner. — ^The  enemy  reached 
Skenesboro  before  General  St.  Clair  readied  Castleton,  and» 
in  consequence,  with  the  remnant  of  his  army  he  marched 

by  way  of  Rutland,  Dorset  and  Arlington  to  Fort  Ed- 
ward, N.  Y.  Colonel  Warner  collected  his  forces  at  Man- 
chester. 

10.  At  the  Head  of  Lake  Champlain. — General 
Burgoyne  reached  the  head  of  Lake  Champlain  in  triumph. 
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A  renowned  fortress  had  been  taken,  the  army  that  was  to 
defend  it  had  been  scattered,  its  stores  had  been  captured. 
The  army  in  front  was  believed  to  be  weak  both  in  numbers 
and  in  fighting  capacity.  But  miles  of  swampy  woodland 
along  Wood  Creek  and  beyond  it  were,  to  be  passed ;  and 
to  the  natural  difficulties  of  the  country  the  Americans 
were  adding  others  every  hour  by  breaking  down  bridges 
and  felling  trees  so  as  to  render  both  the  roads  and  die 
creek  impassable  until  they  had  been  cleared  with  great  labor* 
Provisions  for  the  army  were  disappearing.  Means  of  trans- 
portation were  scanty.  Fresh  supplies  must  be  brought  from 
Quebec  or  procured  from  the  enemy.  Large  stores  were 
reported  at  Beiiniiv:;ton.  Burgoyne's  army  needed  the 
stores,  and  the  In-s  of  them  would  cripple  the  Americans. 
Moreover,  BenninLiton  was  in  New  England,  that  hotbed 
of  rebellion  towards  which  Burgoyne  and.  his  King  cher- 
ished a  peculiar  hatred.  So  Colonel  Baum  was  sent  towards 
Bennington  with  a  thousand  men»  Germans,  Tories  and 
Indians,  and  Colonel  Breyman  was  posted  within  support- 
tng  distance  with  nearly  as  large  a  force.  Colonel  Baum 
was  directed,  after  the  capture  of  Bennington,  to  send  an 
expedition  to  the  Connecticut  River  and  to  scour  the  country 
on  both  sides  of  the  mountains. 

II.  The  New  Englanders.  Stark. — The  New  Eng- 
landers  were  not  idle.  Warner  had  sent  to  all  parts  of 
Vermont  for  recruits.  His  eflForts  were  aided  by  the  Ver- 
mont Council  of  Safety  and  bv  n  convention  of  delegates 
that  were  sitting  at  Windsor  when  Burgoyne  reached  Ticon- 
deroga.  Application  for  help  was  made  to  New  Hampshire^ 
whose  legislature  responded  promptly  by  the  appointment 
of  John  Stark  as  a  Brigadier  General  and  by  provision  for 
calling  out  and  equipping  the  militia.  Stark  had  gained 
credit  as  a  leader  of  rangers  during  the  second  French  and 
Indian  War,  and  had  fought  with  distinction  at  Bunker 
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Hill  and  in  Nevv  Jersey.  In  his  own  New  Hampshire, 
Stark  was  a  name  to  conjure  with.  At  his  call  the  farmers, 
more  in  number  than  were  asked  for,  came  with  gun  and 
powder  horn  to  his  headquarters  at  Charlestown  by  the 
Connecticut  River. 


General  John  Stark 


12.  Battle  of  Bennington. — July  30,  1777,  Stark 
had  already  sent  two  detachments  of  his  brigade  to  Man- 
chester. Thursday,  August  7,  he  descended  the  mountain 
from  Peru  to  Manchester;  August  9,  he  reached  Benning- 
ton with  his  New  Hampshire  troops.  Colonel  Warner  and 
a  portion  of  the  Vermont  militia.  Here  he  organized  and 
drilled  his  men  while  his  scouts  scoured  the  country  for  in- 
formation. August  13  ne^vs  was  brought  of  Indians  plun- 
dering in  Cambridge,  N.  Y.,  and  a  force  of  two  hundred 
men  was  sent  to  check  them.  They  were  found  to  be  the 
advance  guard  of  a  larger  force,  and  the  next  day  Stark 
went  forward  to  meet  them.  When  Colonel  Baum  found 
himself  in  the  presence  of  a  force  nearly  as  large  as  his  own, 
he  halted  in  an  advantageous  position  and  began  to  con- 
struct intrenchments  and  sent  to  Colonel  Breyman  for  rein- 
forcements.   Stark  sent  for  Warner's  regiment,  which  had 
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been  left  at  Manchester  under  the  command  of  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  SaffoVd  and  whose  equipment  had  been  completed 
by  the  recovery  of  the  arms  of  Colonel  Hale's  men  left  in 
the  woods  near  Hubbardton  five  weeks  before.  The  next 
day  was  very  rainy  and  little  was  undertaken.  The  British 
strengthened  their  works.  Stark  learned  the  position  of  the 
British  by  his  scouts  and  worried  them  by  his  skirmishers. 
Warner's  men  marched  a  part  of  the  way  from  Manchester 
to  Bennington.  A  body  of  volunteers  from  Western  Massa- 
chusetts came  in  through  the  rain,  those  from  Pittsfield  led 
by  their  pastor,  Rev.  Thomas  Allen,  who  wore  his  hair  long 


Six  Survivors  of  the  Battle  of  Bennington  in  1848 
(From  a  photograph  taken  at  Bennington) 


and  banged.  Mr.  Allen  said  to  General  Stark,  "We,  the 
people  of  Berkshire,  have  been  frequently  called  .upon  to 
fight  but  have  never  been  led  against  the  enemy.  We  have 
now  resolved,  if  you  will  not  let  us  fight,  never  to  turn 
out  again." 

Saturday  morning,  August  16,  1777,  the  sky  was  clearing 
and  preparations  were  made  to  attack  the  British  in  their 
intrenchments.    The  Americans  had  about  sixteen  hundred 
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men,  half  of  whom  were  furnished  by  New  Hampshire. 
The  Vermont  troops  consisted  of  Warner  and  his  regiment, 
a  corps  of  rangers  under  Colonel  Herrick,  a  small  body  of 
militia  from  the  southeastern  part  of  the  State  under  Colonel 
Williams  of  Wilmington,  and  the  militia  of  Bennington 
and  vicinity.  The  remainder  of  the  force  was  from 
Massachusetts.  Three  hundred  men  were  sent  to  attack 
the  rear  of  the  enemey's  right,  and  as  many  more  to  attack 
the  rear  of  his  left,  three  hundred  others  were  to  attack 
the  extreme  right,  and  Stark  and  Warner  with  another 


Catamount  Tavern  memorial,  Bennington 

force  advanced  in  front.  The  battle  began  at  three  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon  and  continued  two  hours.  Stark  reported: 
"It  was  the  hottest  I  ever  saw."  The  victory  of  Stark  and 
his  militia  was  complete.  Nearly  all  of  the  enemy  that 
were  not  killed  were  taken  prisoners,  with  their  arms  and 
supplies. 

The  prisoners  had  scarcely  been  secured  and  sent  away 
when  Colonel  Breyman's  approach  became  known  and  the 
scattered  victors  were  collected  to  oppose  him.  Warner's 


Bennington  battle  monument,  301  feet  loj^  inches  high 
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regiment  arrived  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  battle, 
which  lasted  until  sundown,  when  the  British  retreated  and 
were  pursued  until  dark. 

Four  brass  cannon,  one  thousand  muskets  and  seven  hun- 
dred and  fifty  prisoners  were  part  of  the  trophies  of  that 
day.  The  American  loss  in  killed  was  about  thirty;  that 
of  the  British  was  over  two  hundred. 


Bennington  battle  ground,  from  a  nnap  drawn  for  Burgoyne's 
Statement  of  the  Expedition.    The  "American  Volunteers" 
were  the  Tories,  the  "enemy"  the  forces  of  General  Stark 


This  was  called  the  battle  of  Bennington  because  that 
was  the  headquarters  of  the  American  army-  and  because 
the  supplies  sought  by  the  British  were  stored  there.  The 
battlefield  was  in  Hoosick,  N.  Y.,  quite  near  the  State  line. 
The  battle  was  important  as  the  first  of  a  series  that  led  to 
the  surrender  of  Burgoyne's  army.  It  was  the  turning  pointy 
of  the  Revolutionary  War,  as  it  led  to  the  recognition  of  the 
independence  of  the  United  States  by  France  and  other 
European  countries  and  to  a  treaty  with  France,  on  account 
of  which  she  assisted  the  new  nation  with  money,  fleets  and 
armies.  The  victory  of  the  Americans  at  Saratoga,  N.  Y.^ 
has  been  reckoned  among  the  great  battles  of  the  world, 
but  the  victory  at  Bennington  was  necessary  to  that  of 
Saratoga. 
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A  monument  in  commemoration  of  the  Battle  of  Ben- 
nington has  been  erected  at  Bennington  Center,  near  where 
the  Vermont  Council  of  Safety  held  its  sessions  for  several 
years,  and  on  ground  about  three  hundred  feet  above  the 
bed  of  the  Walloomsac  River.  Half  a  mile  distant  toward 
the  south  is  Mount  Anthony,  more  than  two  thousand  five 
hundred  feet  in  height.  The  monument  is  thirty-seven 
feet  six  inches  square  at  the  base  and  three  hundred  one 
feet  ten  and  a  half  inches  high.  Two  hundred  and  twenty' 
five  feet  above  the  base  are  large  openings  on  each  side^ 
with  supporting  pillars  and  protecting  railings,  and  within 
is  a  floor  that  covers  the  entire  area.  Here  is  the  main 
outlook,  and  there  arc  other  outlooks  both  above  and  below. 


Burgoyne's  kettle,  captured  October,  1777;   now  hanging  in 
Bennington  monunient  at  entrance 
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The  funds  for  the  erection  of  the  monument  were  furnished 
in  part  by  private  subscription,  but  chiefly  by  the  States 
of  Vermont,  New  Hampshire  and  Massachusetts,  and  by 
the  Federal  Government.  The  corner  stone  of  the  monu- 
ment was  laid  August  i6,  1887. 

13.  Other  Military  Operations. — Other  military 
operations  in  Vermont  during  the  Revolutionary  War  were 
chiefly  of  local  importance.  In  1776,  General  Jacob  Bailey 
of  Newbury  was  directed  to  cut  a  road  from  Newbury  to 


Marker  at  terminus  of  old  Hazen  Road,  Hazen  Notch,  town  of 
Westfield;  dedicated  August  21,  1903 

Canada,  but  after  he  had  reached  a  point  a  few  miles  be- 
yond Pcacham  the  work  ceased  on  account  of  the  retreat 
of  the  Americans  from  Canada.    Three  years  afterward 
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the  road  was  continued  by  General  Hazen  some  fifty  miles 
further,  ending  in  Westfield  near  Hazen  Notch,  a  pass 
through  the  Green  Mountains.  This  road  was  afterwards 
of  great  use  to  the  settlers  of  the  towns  through  which  it 
passed. 

A  fort  was  maintained  at  Newbury  during  the  war. 
For  portions  of  the  same  period  forts  were  kept  up  at 
Peacham,  Corinth,  Bethel  and  Barnard.    These  mark  very 


Unveiling  of  granite  tablet  on  site  of  old  Fort  Rutland  in  1901 ; 

fort  built  in  1776 

nearly  the  northern  limit  of  settlements  east  of  the  Green 
Mountains  during  the  war.  West  of  the  mountains  there 
were  forts  at  Pittsford,  Rutland  and  Castleton.  Few 
settlers  remained  north  of  these  forts  after  the  retreat  from 
Ticonderoga  in  1777. 

(12) 
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14.  The  Church  ills. — ^The  Revolutionary  War 
broug:ht  ^rtat  liardshlps  to  many  V^crmont  people.  On  the 
morning  of  the  battle  of  Hubbardton,  Colonel  Warner  sent 
men  to  tell  Samuel  Cbiirchill,  who  lived  near  Warner's 
camp,  of  his  danpei  and  to  assist  him  to  escape  with  his 
family.  I'hf  escape  was  prevented  by  the  early  beginning 
of  the  battle.  After  the  battle  the  houses  and  farms  of  the 
settlement  were  plundered  and  all  the  men  that  could  be 
found  were  taken  prisoners.  Mrs.  Churchill*  with  three 
other  women  and  four  children,  one  a  lame  boy  thirteen 
years  old  and  one  an  infant,  were  left.  There  were  no 
provisions  remaining  in  Hubbardton;  the  inhabitants  must 
go  or  starve.  Toward  Castleton  were  the  British  and 
Indians.  The  women  feared  to  go  that  way;  so  with  two 
horses  and  what  baggage  was  left  them,  they  traveled  east 
to  Pittsford  and  then  took  the  military  road  across  the 
mountains  to  Charlcstow  n,  N.  H. ;  thence  they  went  down 
the  Connecticut  River  and  at  lenp;th  crossed  the  Green 
Mountains  ajrnin  to  their  old  home,  Sheffield,  in  the  north- 
west corner  of  Massachusetts.  It  was  a  weary  journey  of 
three  weeks. 

Mr.  Churchill  and  a  neighbor,  Uriah  Hickok,  had  been 
made  prisoners  and  taken  to  Fort  Ticonderoga.  In  a  few 
weeks  they  escaped  and  returned  to  Hubbardton,  where  they 
found  only  deserted  homes  and  the  rotting  carcasses  of 
slaughtered  beasts  and  slain  men.  They  went  on  to  Castle- 
ton where  Mr.  Hickok  found  his  wife  and  children,  but 
Mr.  Churchill  could  get  no  news  of  his  family  and  so  went 
forward  on  foot  to  Sheffield.  His  family  had  arrived  before 
him.  After  the  surrender  of  Burgoyne  they  returned  to 
Castleton,  and  the  next  spring  to  Hubbardton  to  begin  life 
there  again. 

15.  RoYALTON  Burned. — In  1780  a  party  of  Indians, 
with  a  few  Tories  commanded  by  a  sergeant  of  the  British 
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army,  came  up  Lake  Champlain  and  the  Winooski  River 
to  attack  Newbury,  but,  hearing  that  Newbury  was  well 
prepared  for  defense,  they  changed  their  course  for  Royal- 
ton,  a  flourishing  settlement  on  the  White  River,  and  went 
through  Barre  and  Chelsea  to  Tunbridge  on  the 
first  branch  of  the  White  River,  where  they  lay  in 
•camp  for  a  day.  In  the  gray  of  the  morning  of  Monday, 
October  i6,  they  began  their  work  of  taking  prisoners, 
plundering  and  destroying  property,  in  the  south  part  of 
Tunbridge,  near  Royalton.  At  the  mouth  of  the  first  branch 
in  Royalton,  they  formed  several  parties  so  as  to  reach  all 


A  messenger  coming  to  warn 
settlers  of  Indian  raid, 
faints  at  gate  of  town 

parts  of  the  settlement  as  quickly  as  possible.  By  two 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon  they  had  killed  two  men,  taken 
twenty-six  prisoners,  burned  twenty-one  houses  and  twenty 
barns  with  their  contents  and  killed  all  the  cattle,  sheep  and 
swine  they  could  find.  They  captured  and  took  with  them 
about  thirty  horses.  Returning  to  their  previous  encamp- 
ment, they  crossed  the  hills  to  the  seicond  branch  of  the 
White  River,  where,  being  overtaken  in  the  night  by  a  body 
of  militia,  they  killed  two  prisoners  and  sent  back  a  third 
with  the  word  that  they  would  kill  all  the  rest  if  they 
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were  molested.  No  attack  was  made.  The  next  day 
a  deep  snow  covered  the  smoking  ruins  and  desolated  fields 
of  Royalton.  It  was  a  sad  beginning  of  winter  for  the 
women  and  children  of  that  settlement,  the  men  prisoners 
or  killed,  their  houses  and  provisions  burned,  their  horses 
driven  away. 


(Taken  from  an  old  book  published  in  1856) 


The  Indians  had  been  aroused  by  the  firing  of  a  few 
guns  on  the  approach  of  the  whites  and  moved  ofi  in  the 
early  morning  through  Randolph,  where  they  captured 
Zadock  Steele,  whose  narrative  of  his  captivity  is  well 
known.  That  day  the  Indians  crossed  the  ridge  to  the  Dog  1 
River  in  Northfield,  thence  by  the  Winooski  River  and 
Lake  Champlain  to  Canada,  where,  after  living  with  the 
Indians  for  a  while,  the  prisoners  were  sold  to  the  English 
at  eight  dollars  a  head.  Within  a  year  they  were  exchanged, 
except  one  who  died  in  captivity  and  one  who  was  detained  •  t 

longer  but  afterwards  escaped. 
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Peoples  Academy  and  Graded  School  Building,  Morrisville,  Vt. 

Lamoille  County 
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Randolph  High  and  Graded  School  Building 
Orange  County 


Village  High  and  Graded  School  Building,  Chelsea,  Vt. 

Orange  County 
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Bradford  Academy  ("Woods  School  Building") 
Incorporated  November  2,  1820 

Orange  County 


High  and  Graded  School  Building,  Barton,  Vt. 
Orleans  County 
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Rutland  Hi^h  School  Building 
Rutland  County 
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CHAPTER  IV 

The  Buildin^g  of  the  State 

TOWN  GOVERNMENTS.— Union.— The  early 
settlements  In  Vermont  were  mostly  on  lands  granted  by 
the  Governor  of  the  province  of  New  Hampshire.  By 
these  grants  the  inhid>itants  of  the  several  townships  were 
authorized  to  organize  town  governments,  and  such  govern- 
ments were  organized  as  soon  as  the  settlers  became  suffi- 
ciently numerous.  The  powers  of  the  town  were  derived 
from  and  rej^ilatcd  by  the  province.  One  of  the  early  acts 
of  the  town  of  Bennington  was  a  vote  "to  send  a  petition 
to  the  General  Court  of  New  Hampshire  to  raise  a  tax  on  all 
the  lands  in  Bennington,  resident  and  non-resident,  to  build 
a  meetinghouse  and  schoolhouse  and  mills,  and  for  high- 
ways and  bridges."  July  20,  1764,  the  west  bank  of  the 
Connecticut  River  was  declared  by  the  King  to  be  the 
boundary  between  New  Hampshire  and  New  York.  New 
Hampshire  held  in  abeyance  her  claim  of  jurisdiction.  New 
York  claimed  jurisdiction,  and  claimed  further  that  her 
jurisdiction  was  prior  to  diat  of  New  Hampshire,  and  that 
any  grants  made  by  New  Hampshire  of  lands  west  of  the 
Connecticut  River  were  unlawful  and  without  effect,  and 
that  any  perstjiis  who  held  such  lands  under  New  Hampshire 
prants  must  p;ive  up  the  lands  or  purchase  them  a^ain  of 
New  York.  The  settlers  denied  the  claim  of  New  York 
upon  ,  lands  already  granted  by  New  Hampshire.  As  the 
dispute  went  on  they  gradually  rejected  the  claim  of  New 
York  to  jurisdiction,  and  so  each  town  became  an  indepen- 
dent  government.  But  the  people  of  the  several  towns  had 
common  interests  and  were  exposed  to  common  dangers* 
Within  eight  months  from  the  promulgation  of  the  King's 
order  fixing  the  boundary,  the  settlers  of  southwestern  Ver* 
mont  had  held  a  convention  at  Bennington  «nd  had  chosen 
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an  agent  to  act  for  them.  The  need  of  united  action  did 
not  become  less  and  the  towns  began  to  appoint  committees 

of  safety  who  should  correspond  with  committees  of  other 
towns  and  with  them  recommend  measures  for  the  public 
good.  These  committees  became  accustomed  to  meet  in 
convention  and  their  resolves  grew  to  have  the  effect  of 
laws  and  to  be  extended  to  all  matters  civil  and  military. 
A  few  of  these  conventions  deserve  notice. 
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Plan  of  township  of  Bennington,  granted  January  3,  1749,  by  Gov- 
ernor Beniiing  Wcntworth  of  New  Hampshire  ProTince  to 
Colonel  William  Williams  and  others 
(Copied  from  State  papers) 


"It  was  plottod  by  a  surveyor  and  chain  men,  upon  oath  unto  each  proprietor  or 
grantee  in  equal  shares,  b"  their  lots  better  or  worse  (except  the  four  lota  next  to 
the  towu  plot  or  sitoi  which  are  16  acres  less  measure  than  the  other  lots), 
oa  they  were  drawa  by  the  agoats  for  the  proprietors,  in  Portsmouth,  January 
10. 1749,  and  w«re  entered  by  th«  secretary  of  said  Ftwinoe  upon  tUaplaa,  eacti 
man  taloog  his  chanoe  whose  name  stands  in  the  schedule  annexed  to  the  grant 
«l  said  township. 
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2.  Convention  at  MANCHhsiHR,  April,  1774. — At  a 
convention  held  in  Manchester  in  April,  1774,  among  the 
proceedings  was  a  resolve  "forbidding  any  person  to  act  as 
an  officer  under  a  commission  from  the  New  York  govern- 
ment." 

3.  Dorset,  July  24,  1776. — warrant  had  been  issued 
by  a  committee  appointed  for  the  purpose  by  a  previous 
convention  at  Dorset,  January  16,  in  which  the  inhabitants 
of  the  New  Hampshire  Grants  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Green  Mountains  were  warned  and  those  on  the  east  side 
were  desired  to  meet  by  their  delegates  in  convention  at 
Dorset,  July  24.  Thirty- two  towns  were  represented  in 
this  convention  by  forty-nine  delegates.  One  of  the  towns 
represented  was  Townshend,  which  is  east  of  the  mountains. 
Two  acts  of  that  convention  should  be  remembered: 

"Resolved,  That  application  be  made  to  the  inhabitants 
of  said  grants  to  form  the  same  into  a  separate  District 

"Voted,  To  choose  a  committee  to  treat  with  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  New  Hampshire  Grants  on  the  east  side  the 
range  of  Green  Mountains,  relative  to  their  associating  with 
this  body," 

This  convention  adjournt  il  ro  meet  at  Dorset  the  25th 
day  of  the  following  September, 

4.  Dorset,  September  25,  i776.^The  adjourned 
meeting  was  attended  by  fifty-eight  representatives  from 
thirty-three  towns.  Eight  of  the  towns  were  east  of  the 
mountains.    At  this  meeting  the  convention 

*  "Voted,  To  take  the  following  vote,  passed  July  24, 
1776,  into  consideration  {viz.),  'Proceeded  to  the  consid- 
eration of  the  fifth  article  of  the  warrant,  and  voted  that 
suitable  application  be  made  to  form  that  District  of  Land 
commonly  called  and  known  by  the  name  of  the  New  Hamp- 
shire Grants  into  a  separate  District;*  passed  in  the  affirma- 
tive— not  one  dissenting  vote." 
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The  ppoplr  of  Vermont  joined  very  heartily  in  the  effort 
to  make  the  American  colonics  indt-prndcnt  of  Great  Britain, 
but  there  was  an  opposing  minority  called  Tories.  How 
this  fx>nvention  regarded  Tories  may  be  learned  from  the 
following: 

"Vottd,  That  a  sufficient  gaol  be  built  on  the  west  side 
of  the  range  of  Green  Mountains  at  some  place  tliat  shall 
be  hereafter  agreed  on  for  securing  Tories.*' 

"Voted,  That,  as  it  appears  that  die  town  of  Arlington 
are  principally  Tories,  yet  the  Friends  of  Liberty  -are . 
ordered  to  warn  a  meeting  and  choose  a  Committee  of  Safety 
and  Conduct  as  other  towns;  if  they  meet  with  opposition 
to  make  application  to  the  Committees  of  Safety  of  other 
towns  for  assistance." 

The  convention  adjourned  to  meet  at  Westminster  on  the 
30th  of  the  following  October. 


Westminster,  chartered  by  New  Ham[  hire,  November  zi,  175* 

(Copied  from  town  cliarter  records) 

5.  Westminster,  October  30,  1776. — At  this  time 
there  was  excitement  throughout  the  New  Hampshire 
Grants.  The  British  had  advanced  from  Canada.  The 
American  flotilla  on  Lake  Champlain  had  heen  destroyed, 
and  General  Carleton,  who  commanded  the  British,  had- 
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established  headquarters  at  Grown  Point.  The  New  Eng- 
land militia  were  gathering  for  the  protection  of  Fort  Ticon- 
deroga,  upon  which  an  attack  was  anticipated.  The  militia 
of  the  New  Hampshire  Grants  responded  promptly  to  the 
call  of  General  Gates  for  assistance,  and  when  they  were 
dismissed,  November  9,  1776,  they  received  the  thanks  of 
the  General  for  their  spirit  and  alertness. 

One  consequence  of  these  movements  was  that  the  con- 
.vention  at  Westminster  was  but  thinly  attended.    It  con- 
sisted of  seventeen  delegates  from  fifteen  towns,  nine  of 
which  were  east  of  the  mountains.    After  a  session  of  three 
days  the  convention  adjourned  to  meet  at  Westminster. 


Colonists  grinding  corn    (Fron  an  old  plate) 

6.  Westminster,  January  15,  1777. — This  conven- 
tion met  according  to  adjournment  January  15,  1777.  It 
consisted  of  twenty-two  delegates  from  sixteen  towns,  ten 
of  which  were  east  of  the  mountains.  Three  other  towns 
reported  by  letter  that  their  people  voted  in  favor  of  a  new 
State.  Three  votes  of  the  convention  at  this  meeting  require 
our  attention.    They  follow: 

"Voted,  That  the  district  of  land  commonly  called  and 
known  by  the  name  of  the  New  Hampshire  Grants,  be  a 
new  and  separate  State  and  for  the  future  to  conduct  them- 
selves as  such." 
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'*Voted,  That  the  declaration  of  New  Connecticut  be  in- 
serted in  the  News  Papers." 

"Voted,  That  Captain  Heman  Allen,  Colonel  Thomas 
Chandler  and  Nathan  Clark.  Esq..  be  a  committee  to 
prepare  the  Declaration  for  the  press  as  soon  as  may  be.** 

This  committee  performed  its  dut>'  and,  as  a  result  of 
its  labors,  the  following  Declaration  appeared  in  the  Con- 
necticut Courant  of  March  I7»  1777: 

VERMONT'S  DECLARATION  OF  INDEPENDENCE 

"In  convention  of  the  representatives  from  the  several 
counties  and  towns  of  the  New  Hampshire  Grants,  holden 
at  Westminster,  January  15,  1777,  by  adjournment. 

"Whereas,  The  Honorable  the  Continental  Congress  did, 
on  the  4th  day  of  July  last,  declare  the  United  Colonies  in 
America  to  be  free  and  independent  of  the  crown  of  Great 
Britain;  which  declaration  we  most  cordially  acquiesce  in; 
And  whereas  by  the  said  tltLlararluii  arbitrary  acts  of 
the  crown  are  null  and  void,  in  Anurica,  consequently  the 
jurisdiction  by  said  crown  granted  to  New  York  government 
over  the  people  of  the  New  Hampshire  Grants  is  totally 
dissolved : 

"We,  Therefore,  1  he  inhabitants,  on  said  tract  of  land, 
are  at  present  without  law  or  government,  and  may  be 
truly  said  to  be  in  a  state  of  nature;  consequently  a  right 
remains  to  the  people  of  said  grants  to  form  a  government 
best  suited  to  secure  their  property,  well-being  and  happi- 
ness. We,  the  delegates  from  the  several  counties  and  towns 
on  said  tract  of  land,  bounded  as  follows:  South  on  the 
North  line  of  Massachusetts  Bay;  East  on  Connecticut 
River;  North  on  Canada  line;  West  as  far  as  the  New 
Hampshire  Grants  extends: 

"After  several  adjournments  for  the  purpose  of  forming 
ourselves  into  a  distinct  separate  State,  being  assembled  at 
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Westminster,  do  make  and  publish  the  following  Declara> 
tion,  viz.: 

"  'That  we  will,  at  all  times  hereafter,  consider  our- 
selves as  a  tree  and  independent  State,  capable  of  regulat- 
mg  our  internal  police,  in  all  and  every  respect  whatso- 
ever, and  that  the  people  on  said  grants  have  the  sole  and 
exclusive  and  inherent  right  of  ruling  and  governing  them- 
selves in  such  manner  and  form  as  in  their  own  wisdom 
they  shall  think  proper,  not  inconsistent  or  repugnant  ta 
uny  resolve  of  the  Honorable  Continental  Congress. 

**  ^Furthermore,  We  declare  by  all  the  ties  which  are 
held  sacred  among  men,  that  we  will  firmly  stand  by  and 
supiiort  one  another  in  this  our  declaration  of  a  State,  and 
in  endeavoring  as  much  as  in  us  lies,  to  suppress  all  unlaw- 
ful routs  and  disturbances  whatever.  Also  we  will  endeavor 
to  secure  to  every  individual  his  life,  peace  and  property 
against  all  unlawful  invaders  of  the  same. 

"  ^Lastly,  We  hereby  declare,  that  we  are  at  all  time* 
ready  in  conjunction  with  our  brethren  in  the  United  States 
of  America,  to  do  our  full  proportion  in  maintaining  and 
supporting  the  just  war  against  the  tyrannical  invasions  of 
the  ministerial  fleets  and  armies,  as  well  as  any  other  foreign 
enemies,  sent  with  express  purpose  to  murder  our  fellow 
brethren,  and  with  fire  and  sword  to  ravage  our  defenseless 
country. 

"  'The  said  State  hereafter  to  be  called  by  the  name  of 
New  Connecticut.*"  (In  the  original  report  were  the 
words,  "alias  Vermont.") 

The  convention  adjourned  to  meet  at  Windsor  the  fourth 
day  of  the  following  June. 

7.  Windsor,  June  4,  1777.— The  Windsor  meeting 
was  the  largest  held,  consisting  of  seventy-two  delegates, 
representing  forty-eight  towns,  of  which  twenty-one  were 
west  of  the  mountains  and  the  remainder  east.  Two  towns,. 
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one  from  each  side  of  the  mountains,  by  letter  reported 
acquiescence  in  the  formation  of  a  new  State.  The  con- 
vention at  this  meeting  re-affirmed  the  declaration  made  in 
January,  changed  the  name  of  the  new  State  to  Vermont 
(in  old  French,  "Verd  Alont"  Green  Mountains),  and 
added  a  series  of  reasons  for  the  separation  from  New  York. 

They  recommended  to  the  freeholders  and  inhabitants  of 
each  town  in  the  State  to  choose -delegates  to  a  general  con- 
vention to  be  held  at  Windsor  on  the  second  day  of  Julyt 
delegates  to  the  General  Congress,  and  a  Committee  of 
Safety;  and  to  form  a  constitution  for  the  State.  They  also 
appointed  a  Day  of  Fasting  and  Prayer  and  appointed  a 
committee  to  go  to  Ticonderoga  and  consult  with  regard 
to  the  defense  of  the  frontier.  Thb  was  the  last  meeting 
of  the  Convention  that  declared  the  independence  of  Ver- 
mont. 


Windsor,  chartered  July  6,  1761 
(Copied  from  charter  records) 

8.  Constitutional  Convention,  First  Meeting. — 
A  convcntiun  of  delegates  from  the  towns  met  at  Windsor, 
July  2,  1777,  to  form  a  constitution  for  the  new  State. 
The  constitution  of  Pennsylvania,  then  recently  amended, 
was  presented  to  the  convention  as  a  model  and  was  adopted 
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with  a  few  changes,  some  of  which  were  important.  Pro- 
vision was  made  for  an  election  of  State  officers  and  of  a 
legislature,  in  the  December  following,  and  for  the  legisla- 
ture to  meet  a  month  later.  A  committee  of  safety  was 
chosen  to  conduct  affairs  until  the  new  government  should 
be  organized. 


Old  Constitution  House,  Windsor,  1777 
State  Government  organized  here,  March,  1778 

9.  Constitutional  Convention,  Second  Meeting. 
— ^The  summer  and  autumn  of  1777  were  even  more 
troubled  than  were  those  of  1776.  While  the  convention 
was  sitting  the  evacuation  of  Ticonderoga  and  the  battle  of 
Hubbardton  occurred.  The  battles  of  Bennington  and  Sara- 
toga followed.  The  people  of  Vermont  bore  their  full 
share,  both  of  toil  and  of  suffering,  in  these  events,  and  in 
consequence  the  new  constitution  was  not  published  and 
distributed  in  season  for  an  election  in  December.  Accord- 
ingly, the  convention  was  called  together  again,  at  Windsor, 
December  24,  by  the  Council  of  Safety,  and  the  constitu- 
tion was  amended  by  providing  for  an  election  on  the  third 
day  of  March  and  for  the  first  meeting  of  the  legislature, 
Tuesday,  March  12,  1778,  at  Windsor. 

(13) 
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ID.  The  New  Government  Organized. — The 
election  was  held  and  the  legislature  met  according  to  ap- 
pointment. The  new  State  was  organized  with  Thomas 
Chittenden  as  Governor,  and  with  an  able  legislature  and 
council.  The  State  was  not  formed  in  a  time  of  peace  nor 
with  the  acquiescence  of  all  men.  There  had  been  enemies 
without  and  foes  within,  and  so  it  continued  for  several 
years  more.  Truly  the  ship  was  built  in  a  tempestuous 
season  and  was  launched  on  a  stormy  sea. 


The  Vermont  Monument  at  Gettysburg 
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Proctor  HIph  School  Building 
Rutland  County 


Fair  Haven  High  and  Graded  School  Building 
Rutland  County 
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Northfield  High  and  Graded  School 
Washington  County 


Exterior  of  old  church,  Rockingham 

"Within  a  churchyard's  sacred  ground, 

fVhose  fading  tablets  tell 
Where  they  luho  built  the  milage  church 

In  solemn  silence  dwell." — Saxe. 


Interior  of  old  church,  Rockingham 

"The  villagers  repair 

On  each  returning  Sabbath  morn 

Unto  the  House  of  Prayer." — Saxc. 
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CHAPTER  V 

Independent  Sovereignty 

I.  Dbvblopmbnt.— We  have  seen  that  the  settlers  on 

the  New  Hampshire  Grants  refused  to  re-purchase  their 
lands  from  the  Province  of  New  York.  In  the  mainten- 
ance of  that  refusal  they  were  led  to  deny  the  civil  juris- 
diction of  New  York.  This  denial  of  jurisdiction  in  its 
turn  led  to  the  formation  of  a  State  government* 

a.  Parties  to  thb  Contest. — ^The  contention  of  the 
srttlrrs  at  first  was  against  the  Province  of  New  York. 
Both  parties  appealed  to  the  King  with  results  already 
related.  At  the  beginning  of  the  American  Revolution,  the 
provincial  government  of  New  York  was  displaced  by  a 
revolutionary  government.  The  Province  of  New  York 
became  the  State  of  New  York.  The  State  claimed  all  the 
territory  and  all  the  rights  of  its  predecessor,  the  Province, 
including  all  its  authority  and  rights  in  the  New  Hainp- 
slpre  Grants. 

3.  Appeal  to  CoKCRESS. — Vermont,  having  organized 
a  government  in  opposition  to  that  authority,  appeared  by 
its  agents  before  the  Continental  Congress  asking  for  recog- 
nition as  an  independent  State.  Vermont  had  been  settled 
chiefly  from  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut  and  was  in 
complete  sympathy  with  their  institutions  and  aspirations. 
It  would  find  friends  in  those  States.  With  New  Hamp- 
shire the  inhabitants  of  the  Grants  had  been  on  good  terms. 
No  opposition  was  anticipated  from  that  State.  The 
Green  Mountain  Boys  had  done  good  service  in  behalf  of 
American  independence,  and  were  likely  to  find  friends 
among  American  patriots  everywhere.    The  States  varied 
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greatly  in  size;  New  York  being  so  large  that  some  of  the 
States  would  willingly  see  her  diminished.  There  were 
conflicting  land  claims.  Virp:inia  claimed  the  territory  ex- 
tending from  the  southern  boundary  of  Kentudi^  to  the 
Great  Lakes  and  westward  to  the  Mississippi  River;  New 
York  claimed  the  same  territory;  and  Massachusetts  and 
Connecticut  each  claimed  so  much  of  it  as  would  be  found 
between  the  northern  and  southern  boundary  lines  of  eadi 
of  these  States^  if  they  were  extended  due  west  to  the 
Mississippt.  Maryland  demanded  that  the  territory  west 
of  the  Appalachian  Mountains  should  be  surrendered  to 
the  Union,  and  refused  to  ratify  the  Articles  of  Confedera* 
tion  until  it  should  be  done.  Here  were  conflicting  interests 
to  be  set  over  against  one  another.  The  Vermonters  argued 
that  by  the  withdrawal  of  royal  authority  they  were  left 
without  a  government,  as  their  annexation  to  New  York 
had  been  effected  by  a  royal  decree  which  was  of  no  effect 
after  the  colonies  became  independent  of  the  King.  So 
there  were  reasons  for  and  against  supposing  that  Con- 
cress  would  at  once  recognize  the  claimant  State. 

4,  Obstacles. — ^But  Congress  was  an  assembly  of 
States  by  their  representatives.  Each  State  had  become 
independent  by  throwing  off  British  rule.   They  entered 

the  Congress  as  equals,  with  the  boundaries  and  the  posses- 
sions they  had  before  held  as  colonies.  New  York  was  in 
Congress  by  her  delegates.  She  was  an  important  member 
of  the  confederacy  and  was  watchful  for  the  maintenance 
of  her  power.  The  claim  that  a  dissatisified  portion  of  a 
State  might  withdraw  from  the  State  at  its  own  will  was  a 
dangerous  doctrine  that,  once  admitted,  might  spread  in- 
definitely; indeed  a  portion  of  New  Hampshire  was  already 
agitating  for  such  a  withdrawal,  and  before  the  question 
of  the  admission  of  Vermont  to  the  Union  was  settled, 
Frankland,  in  what  is  now  East  Tennessee,  and  Kentud^ 
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and  Maine  were  agitating  the  same  question.  Is  it  surpris- 
ing that  the  action  of  Congress  was  neither  prompt  nor 
consistent  ? 

5*  Annexation.  Somb  Results.— The  consdtutioa 
of  Vermont  was  very  democratic   Those  of  New  York 

and  New  Hampshire  were  less  so,  and  this  reason  with 
others  led  portions  of  the  people  living  adjacent  to  Ver- 
mont in  both  those  States  to  apply  for  admission  to  Ver- 
mont. At  the  same  time  a  plan  was  proposed  by  other 
parties  to  divide  Vermont  between  New  York  and  New 
Hampshire  upon  the  line  of  the  Green  Mountains.  Ver- 
mont accepted  the  proposals  of  annexation  and  admitted! 
to  her  legislature  the  representatives  of  forty-five  New 
Hampshire  towns  and  ten  New  York  districts.  In  October^ 
ijBlf  the  legblature  of  Vermont  met  in  Charlestown,. 
N.  H.,  and,  as  no  Lteutenant-Governor  had  been  elected 
by  the  people,  Elisha  Paine  of  Lebanon,  N.  H.,  was  chosen 
for  that  office  by  the  legislature.  In  the  same  year  there- 
was  disturbance  in  the  territory  annexed  from  New  York, 
Partisans  of  Vermont  and  partisans  of  New  York,  all  in- 
habitants of  the  annexed  districts,  confronted  each  other 
near  the  junction  of  the  Walloomsac  and  Hoosac  rivers. 
The  New  York  authorities  ordered  reinforcements  for  the 
New  York  party,  upon  which  Governor  Chittenden  sent 
a  Vermont  regiment  to  the  scene  of  the  disturbance,  on 
'  whose  arrival  the  New  York  troops  withdrew,  leaving  the- 
country  in  possession  of  Vermont. 

6.  Congress  Resolves. — Meanwhile,  August  20,  1781, 
Congress  by  resolution  had  expressed  its  readiness  to- 
recognize  the  independence  of  Vermont  if  she  would  give- 
up  her  annexed  territories.  General  Washington  wrote  an 
urgent  letter  to  the  Vermonters  recommending  the  course- 
demanded  by  Congress.  With  this  recommendation  Ver- 
mont complied. 
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7.  Resistance  OvmcoMB. — In  the  account  of  the 
Dorset  convention  of  September,  1776,  we  saw  that  there 
were  Tories  in  Vermont  and  that  provision  was  made  to 
control  them.  So  now  in  the  southeasterly  part  of  the 
State  there  were  adherents  of  the  New  York  government 
who  resisted  the  authority  of  Vermont  until  a  sufficient  force 
of  militia  was  sent  to  scatter  them.  A  portion  of  this  force 
remained  until  it  became  evident  that  further  opposition  to 
the  authority  of  Vermont  was  useless.  In  the  early  spring 
of  1782  resistance  ceased. 

8.  New  York  Appeals  to  Congress. — In  March, 
I784»  the  legislature  of  New  York,  moved  by  the  appeals 
of  persons  who,  because  of  resistance  to  Vermont  authority 
had  been  driven  from  their  homes,  demanded  of  Congress 
a  decision  of  the  dispute,  and,  June  3,  a  committee  ap- 
pointed to  examine  the  matter  anew  reported  a  resolution 
declaring  ''that  the  district  of  territory  lying  on  the  west 
side  of  Connecticut  River  called  Vermont,  and  die  people 
inhabiting  the  same  be,  and  they  are  hereby,  recognized  and 
declared  to  be  a  free,  sovereign  and  independent  State,  by 
the  name  of  the  State  of  Vermont." 


9.  No  Action  on  thb  Report. — This  report  was  never 
acted  on.  The  action  of  Congress  in  the  matter  had  ceased 
to  have  much  interest  for  Vermonters,  and  it  was  not 
likely  to  be  favorable  to  New  York. 

10.  Vermont  Content. — ^Vermont  now  had  large  . 
areas  of  unoccupied  and  fertile  land,  and  a  well-or^^izcd 
government  whose  authority  was  unquestioned  by  her  people. 
She  became  to  southern  New  England  what  the  West  after- 
wards became  to  all  New  England.  She  made  rapid  strides 
in  population  and  in  wealth.  She  was  founding  new  towns 
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and  building  highways  and  schools  and  churches.  She  pro- 
vided for  the  coining  of  money  (coppers)  and  for  a  postal 
system  with  a  Postmaster-General.  In  1790  she  had  five 
postoffices:  at  Rutland,  Bennington,  Brattleboro,  Windsor 
and  Newbury.  At  the  same  time  the  United  States  had 
seventy-five  postoffices.  The  two  systems  made  connection 
at  Albany,  N.  Y.  Since  the  acknowledgment  of  her  juris- 
diction by  all  the  inhabitants *of  her  territory  in  1782,  Ver- 
mont had  been  content  with  her  position. 


A  Vermont  cent  of  1776 


A  Vermont  cent  of  1785 


II.  New  York  Anxious. — But  partly  because  of  strife 
among  the  States  with  respect  to  the  location  of  the  national 
capital,  partly  because  Kentucky  was  likely  to  be  admitted 
as  a  State  at  an  early  day,  and  partly  because  in  the  view 
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of  most  men  there  was  no  hope  that  Vermont  could  ever 
be  re-united  to  New  York,  a  strong  party  in  New  York 
had  become  anxious  for  the  acknowledgment  of  the  inde* 
pendence  of  Venm>nt»  and  bills  providing  for  such  acknow- 
ledgment passed  the  New  York  assembly  in  1787  aaJ  in 
February,  1789.  Both  were  defeated  in  the  senate,  but  at 
another  session  in  July,  1789,  a  law  was  enacted  providing 
for  a  commission  with  authority  to  negotiate  with  Vermont 
and  "declare  the  consent  of  the  legislature"  to  the  erection 
of  Vermont  into  a  State. 

12.  Vermont  Responds. — To  this  overture  Vermont 
responded  in  October  of  the  same  year  by  the  appointment 
of  commissioners  empowered  to  treat  with  any  commission- 
ers appointed  or  to  be  appointed  by  the  State  of  New  York, 
provided  that  they  should  not  diminish  the  limits  of  the 
State  of  Vermont  as  then  existing,  nor  oblige  any  persons 
holding  lands  under  grants  from  New  Hampshire  or  Ver- 
mont to  give  up  their  claims,  nor  "subject  the  Stale  of  Ver- 
mont to  make  any  compensation  to  different  persons  claim- 
ing possession,  under  grants  made  by  the  late  Province  and 
now  State  of  New  York,  of  lands  situate  and  being  in  the 
State  of  Vermont  and  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  same." 

13.  Vermont  Seeks  a  Guaranty. — ^When  the  com- 
missioners met  it  was  found  that  the  commissioners  of  New 
York  had  no  authority  to  bind  their  State  to  answer  to  the 
claimants  of  lands  under  the  New  York  grants,  and  the 
negotiation  was  broken  off  until  the  New  York  legislature 
granted  authority  to  their  commissioners  not  only  to  relin- 
quish the  jurisdiction  of  New  York  over  the  territory  of 
Vermont,  but  also  to  provide  for  securing  the  titles  to  landa 
therein  against  persons  claiming  the  same  lands  under 
grants  from  the  State  of  New  York.  For  this  guaranty 
by  the  State  of  New  York  that  no  ciaim  should  be  brought 
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against  the  holders  of  Vermont  lands  in  consequence  of 
grants  of  lands  in  Vermont  by  New  York,  it  was  agreed 
that  Vermont  should  pay  to  New  York  the  sum  of  thirty 
thousand  dollars. 

14.  Final  Action  of  Vermont. — An  act  providing 
for  the  payment  of  thirty  thousand  dollars  to  New  York 
was  passed  by  the  legislature  of  Vermont  in  October,  1790. 


Copy  of  an  old  map.    Vermont  in  1790  was  not  recognized  on  the 
map  and  Maine  was  called  Mass.    In  1791  Vermont  was 
admitted  into  the  Union. 

The  constitution  of  the  United  States  was  adopted  for 
Vermont  January  10,  1 79 1,  by  a  convention  called  at  Ben- 
nington for  that  purpose. 


15.  Action  of  the  United  States. — February  18, 
1791,  George  Washington,  President  of  the  United  States, 
approved  an  act  which  declared  that  "on  the  fourth  day 
of  March,  1791,  the  said  State  by  the  name  and  style  of 
Vermont  shall  be  received  into  this  Union  as  a  new  and 
entire  member  of  the  United  States  of  America;"  and  one 
week  later  the  President  approved  an  act  which  declared 
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"that  until  the  Representatives  in  Congress  shall  be  ap- 
portioned according  to  an  actual  enumeration  of  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  United  States,  Vermont  shall  be  entitled  ta 
choose  two  representatives."  By  another  act  of  Congress 
the  laws  of  the  United  States  so  far  as  locally  applicable 
were  extended  to  Vermont  and  the  State  was  constituted 
a  judicial  district  with  a  district  judge  to  be  resident  therein 
and  a  customs  district  with  a  port  of  entry  at  Alburgh. 


The  ground  plan  of  Montpelier  village,  1840;  population,  1720; 
township  granted  October  21,  1870  (Copied  from  old  plate) 

16.  The  Population  of  Vermont. — Vermont  re- 
tained her  two  representatives  under  the  apportionment 
made  in  accordance  with  the  census  completed  in  1 791. 
The  number  of  inhabitants  at  that  time  was  85,539,  found 
in  one  hundred  eighty-five  towns.  More  than  77,000  of 
these  were  south  of  the  Winooski  and  Wells  rivers.  The 
most  populous  town  north  of  those  rivers  was  Danville, 
population,  574.  The  five  most  populous  towns  in  the 
State  were  Guilford,  2,432;  Bennington,  2,377;  Shafts- 
bury,  1,999;  Putney,  1,848;  Pownal,  1,746.  Twenty-three 
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towns  each  had  more  than  one  thousand  inhabitants  and 
each  of  one  hundred  towns  had  more  than  three  hundred 
inhabitants.  Each  of  twenty-one  towns  south  of  a  line 
drawn  west  from  the  mouth  of  White  River  had  a  larger 
population  in  1791  than  in  1910. 


Old  State  house  in  Rutland.    Destroyed  in  1913.    The  State 
legislature  met  here  in  1784,  '86,  '92,  '94,  '96,  '97  and  1804 


17.  The  Legislature. — During  the  thirteen  years 
of  the  separate  independence  of  Vermont,  her  legislature 
met  twenty-eight  times,  and  in  one  year,  178 1,  there  were 
four  sessions.  From  1788,  one  session  a  year  was  the  rule 
until  1870;  since  that  time  one  session  in  two  years  has 
been  the  rule.  Previous  to  1791  the  legislature  had  met 
in  eight  Vermont  towns  and  in  Charlestown,  N.  H.,  and 
previous  to  1808  it  had  met  in  fourteen  Vermont  towns. 
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Fourteen  sessions  were  held  in  Windsor,, eight  in  Benning- 
ton, seven  in  Rutland.  Montpelier,  which  became  the  per- 
manent capital  of  the  State  in  1808,  by  act  of  Legislature 
of  1805,  was  the  sixteenth  town  and  the  fifteenth  Vermont 
town  in  which  the  legislature  met. 

18.  Counties. — By  the  legislature  at  its  first  session  in 
1778,  the  State  was  divided  into  two  counties,  Bennington 
west  and  Cumberland  east  of  the  Green  Mountains.  Be- 
fore 1 791,  seven  counties  had  been  established,  and  the 
next  year  the  number  was  increased  to  eleven. 


Wagons  and  carriages  of  ye  olden  time 

19.  Roads. — The  construction  of  roads  was  a  slow  pro- 
cess, and  although  the  selectmen  of  the  towns  were  by  law 
directed  to  require  four  days'  labor  annually  on  the  roads 
from  every  able-bodied  man  between  sixteen  and  sixty  years 
of  age,  ministers  only  excepted,  roads  were  nowhere  good, 
and  often  they  were  mere  bridle-paths  along  which  the 
traveler  was  guided  by  marked  trees.  The  first  wagon  in 
Montpelier  was  brought  there  from  Vergennes  in  the 
summer  of  1789.  There  was  only  a  bridle  path  from  Willis- 
ton  and  trees  had  to  be  cut  down  and  logs  removed  in  many 
places.  Above  Waterbury  the  path  led  over  a  high  rock  that 
filled  all  the  space  between  the  river  and  the  mountain. 
The  wagon  was  drawn  to  the  top  of  the  rock  and  let  down 
by  attaching  it  to  the  tops  of  some  small  trees  and  swinging 
it  by  bending  those  trees  within  reach  of  the  tops  of  others, 
to  which  it  was  fastened,  then  by  bending  those  the  wagon 
was  let  down  upon  the  ground  below. 
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20.  Churches. — Churches  were  established  early  in 
the  larger  settlements.  Before  the  end  of  1791  there  were 
forty-six  organized  Congregational  churches,  thirty-five  Bap- 
tist, eight  Episcopalian  and  a  few  Quaker  churches.  Three 
associations  of  Congregational  ministers  and  three  Baptist 
associations  had  been  formed;  and  the  Episcopalians  had 
organized  the  Diocese  of  Vermont. 


The  tithing-man  in 
church 


Schoolmaster  of   1776 — Next! 


21.  Church  and  State. — At  that  time  towns  were 
allowed  to  lay  and  collect  taxes  for  building  houses  of 
worship  and  for  the  support  of  preaching.  So  questions 
concerning  locating,  building  and  repairing  meeting-houses, 
and  hiring  ministers  were  determined  in  town  meeting, 
and  to  hire  and  pay  the  minister  was  often  the  duty  of  the 
selectmen. 

Tithing-men  to  keep  order  in  and  about  places  of  public 
worship  were  chosen  with  other  officers  at  the  March  meet- 
ings, and  sometimes  choristers  were  chosen  in  town  meetings. 

22.  Education. — Schools  were  established  almost  as 
soon  as  settlements  were  made  in  Vermont.  The  consti- 
tution of  1777  declared  that  one  or  more  schools  ought 
to  be  maintained  in  every  town  and  that  there  ought  to 
be  a  grammar  school  for  every  county  and  a  university  for 
the  State.  After  the  adoption  of  the  constitution  and  pre- 
vious to  any  legislation  on  the  subject  of  schools,  the  towns 
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went  on  doing  as  they  had  done  before,  assessing  and  collect- 
ing taxes  for  the  support  of  schools  and  dividing  their  terri- 
tory into  school  districts  as  they  thought  convenient,  or 
neglecting  to  do  so.  By  the  terms  of  the  New  Hampshire 
grants,  lands  had  been  set  apart  in  the  several  towns  for  the 
use  of  schools.  In  the  Vermont  grants  the  schools  were  not 
forgotten.  In  most  of  them  lands  were  reserved  for  the 
town  schools,  for  county  grammar  schools,  and  for  a  uni- 


versity. Previous  to  1791  towns  had  been  authorized  by 
the  legislature  to  raise  money  for  the  support  of  schools, 
and  a  tract  of  twenty-three  thousand  acres  of  land  had 
been  granted  to  Dartmouth  College  and  named  Wheelock 
in  honor  of  the  president  of  the  college. 

Before  the  University  of  Vermont  was  incorporated  and 
located  at  Burlington,  schools  of  the  secondary  or  academic 
grade  had  been  established  in  Bennington,  Norwich  and 
Castleton ;  and  in  Danby,  Jacob  Eddy,  the  Quaker,  was 
keeping  an  annual  fall  term  of  school  for  teachers.  A  news- 
paper, the  Vermont  Gazette,  was  published  in  Bennington, 
and  another,  the  Vermont  Journal,  was  issued  from  Wind- 
sor. Poultncy  had  already  a  town  librarj^  and  others  were 
begun  soon  after. 


J 


Rig/ite  learned  is  ye  Pedagogue, 
Fulle  apt  to  reade  and  spelle. 
And  eke  to  teache  ye  parts  of  speeche. 
And  strap  ye  urchins  nvelle." — Saxe. 
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The  mental  force  of  the  Vermonters  of  that  period  is 
sufficiently  evident  from  their  success  in  the  establishment 
and  maintenance  of  an  independent  and  prosperous  State 
against  powerful  opposition. 

23.  Experiments. — There  were  other  signs  of  intel- 
lectual activity^  About  1791,  Captain  Samuel  Morey  of 
Fairlee  constructed  a  steamboat,  which  he  first  exhibited 
on  the  Connecticut  River  and  then  transferred  to  a  lake 
near  by,  later  called  Lake  Morey.    He  afterwards  showed 


The  original  building  of  the  University  of  Vermont  at  Burlington, 
built  in  1801 ;  was  160  feet  long,  75  feet  wide,  cost  $35,000; 
contained  chapel,  6  large  roonns,  46  students*  rooms;  occu- 
pied by  American  army  in  1814 

his  invention  to  friends  of  Robert  Fulton  in  New  York. 
Mr.  Dana,  in  his  history  of  Woodstock,  tells  of  one  who 
"was  a  great  apple-tree  man,  and,  in  carrying  out  his 
propensity  in  this  direction,  he  experimented  some  years  to 
make  apple-trees  grow  wrong  side  up,  so  as  to  produce  fruit 
without  seeds  and  cores.  Once  he  set  two  scions  he  was 
certain  were  of  the  kind  he  was  endeavoring  to  produce. 
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These  scions  did  not  bear  fruit  for  years.  Finally  they 
blossomed,  and  a  few  apples  matured,  long  and  slim,  with 
two  cores  instead  of  one,  after  which  further  experiment 
in  this  direction  was  given  up."  Recent  experiments,  how- 
ever, in  producing  new  forms  of  plant  life  vindicate  the 
intelligence  of  the  "apple-tree  man." 


Monument  on  site  of  Ann  Story's  home  at  Salisbury,  erected 

July  27,  1905 

24.  Hardships. — The  settlers  in  the  booming  new 
country  faced  hardships  enough.  Bartholomew  Durkce 
came  from  Pomfret,  Connecticut,  to  Pomfret,  Vermont, 
with  his  wife  and  five  children.  After  spending  a  night  at 
the  house  nearest  their  own,  the  family  traveled  six  miles  on 
snow-shoes,  drawing  their  household  goods  on  a  hand-sled, 
and  found  their  house  the  sixth  day  of  March  doorlcss, 
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windowless,  roofless.  During  that  same  month  James  Mead, 
with  wife,  ten  children,  and  a  son-in-law,  journeyed,  some 
on  foot,  some  on  horseback,  some  in  a  sleigh,  from  Man- 
chester to  Rutland.  Their  house  was  built  beside  a  stream 
which  overflowed  and  so  filled  the  house  with  water  and 
ice  that  it  was  uninhabitable.  A  party  of  Indians  nearby 
gave  up  their  wigwam  to  the  white  people,  building  a  new 
one  for  themselves.  A  widow  Story  lived  on  the  bank  of 
the  Otter  Creek  and  near  what  is  now  the  village  of  Middle- 
bury.    She  made  an  opening  in  the  forest  for  a  little  farm 


The  spinning  wheel 


and,  to  save  herself  and  numerous  children  from  molestation 
on  the  part  of  Indians  and  lawless  wood-rangers,  she  was 
accustomed  to  take  refuge  in  a  cave  constructed  by  herself 
and  approached  by  a  tunnel  from  the  river  bank. 

25.  Plenty  and  Scarcity. — The  land  was  very  pro- 
ductive, so  that  there  was  generally  an  abundance  of  food 
after  the  first  clearings  had  been  made.  The  chief  food 
products  were  corn,  rye,  wheat,  potatoes,  peas,  beans,  garden 
vegetables  and  pork ;  and  in  their  season  fish  and  game  were 
plenty.  In  a  few  bad  years  there  was  general  scarcity.  Mr. 
Tucker,  the  historian  of  Hartford,  says:  "Tradition  informs 
us  that  in  1780  the  settlers  suffered  greatly  for  food."  Ten 
years  later  the  scarcity  in  Middlebury  was  such  that  "many 
subsisted  on  the  roots  of  leeks  gathered  in  the  woods,  and 
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some  stripped  the  bark  from  oak  trees,  the  inner  bark  of 
which  they  boiled  and  converted  into  food."  Mills  were 
scarce.  The  early  settlers  of  Hubbardton  went  twelve 
miles  through  the  woods  on  a  bad  road  to  mill  with  their 
grain ;  those  of  Waterbury  went  twenty-five  miles. 

26.  Dress. — The  people  dressed  plainly,  and  in  some 
respects  we  should  think  not  comfortably.  They  wore  little 
but  the  products  of  their  farms  and  of  their  household  labor. 
The  girls  spun  and  the  mothers  wove  from  wool  of  Aeir 
own  flannels  for  their  winter  wear,  and  from  their  own 
flax  neat  linen  checks  for  their  summer  gowns  and  aprons. 
The  men  wore  tow  cloth  for  summer  and  home-made 
woolens  for  winter.    Children  went  barefoot  in  summer 


Early  settler  combing  wool 


and  often  in  winter.  Many  women  went  barefoot  at  home, 
and  men  protected  their  feet  with  undressed  leather  for 
lack  of  boots  and  shoes. 

27.  The  Duke  of  Kent. — While  Congress  was 
enacting  the  laws  by  which  the  admission  of  Vermont  to 
the  Union  was  completed,  Prince  Edward,  the  fourth  son 
of  George  III,  afterwards  Duke  of  Kent  and  the  father 
of  Queen  Victoria,  passed  through  the  new  State  on  his  way 
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from  Canada  to  Boston.  He  was  a  young  man  of  twenty- 
four  years  who  had  for  some  time  been  in  command  of  a 
regiment  in  Quebec.  He  reached  Lake  Champlain  on  the 
west  side  and  with  a  large  party  crossed  on  the  ice  to  Bur- 
lington, where  he  remained  several  days.  There  the  party 
divided,  some  going  toward  New  York  and  some  returning 
to  Canada.  The  prince  went  toward  Boston  by  way  ol  the 
Winooski  valley  to  Montpelier,  where  he  spent  a  night,  and 
thence  he  crossed  the  divide  to  the  White  River.  So  British 
royalty  traversed  essentially  the  same  route  so  often  used  by 
Indians  and  raiders  many  years  before,  and  used  now  for 
travel  and  for  the  transportation  of  freight. 

28.  Matthew  I.yox. — Toward  the  close  of  the 
eighteenth  century  the  aiieii  and  sedition  laws  passed  by  Con- 
gress met  with  pronounced  disfavor  in  the  Southern  States; 
and,  although  Vermont  had  been  independent  and  somewhaA 
defiant,  still  she  not  only  acquiesced  in  the  enactments,  but 
rather  championed  the  right  of  Congress  to  pass  such  laws. 
Soon,  however,  an  application  of  them  within  the  bounds 
of  the  State  created  considerable  warmth  of  feeling.  Mat- 
thew L3ron,  a  member  of  Congress  from  Vermont,  was  ad* 
judged  guilty  of  their  violation  through  a  rather  free  arraign- 
ment of  the  administration  of  President  Adams,  and  was 
imprisoned  at  Vergennes  four  months  and  caused  to  pay  a 
fine  of  $1000.  While  in  jail  he  was  re-elected  to  Congress 
and  his  fine  was  paid  by  coiii: [oution  on  the  part  of  citizens 
and  friends.  During  his  service  in  Congress  he  cast  the 
deciding  vote  which  elected  Jefferson  as  president  instead 
of  Burr,  who  became  \  icc-pT csidrnt. 

Lyon  was  of  Irish  birth  and  came  to  America  at 
thirteen  years  of  age,  his  passage  indenture  being  bought 
by  one  of  the  pioneers  of  Danville.  A  pair  of  steers  was 
given  in  payment  and  Lyon  ^vas  accustomed  to  sn  ear  "by 
the  bulls  that  redeemed  me."  For  his  second  wife  he  married 
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a  daughter  of  Governor  Chittenden.  After  his  second 
term  in  Congress  he  removed  to  Kentucky,  represented  that 
State  in  Congress,  and  died  in  Arkansas  shortly  after  being 
elected  congressional  delegate  from  that  territory. 


IRA  ALLEN 


Patriot  and  founder  of  University  of  Vermont — i8oi 
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Bellows  Free  Academy,  Fairfax,  Vt. 
Franklin  County 


St.  Albans  High  School  Euildin^ 
Franklin  County 
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Lyntlonville  School  Building 
Caledonia  County 


Wallingford  High  and  Graded  School  Building 
Rutland  County 
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Pittsford  High  School  Building 
Rutland  County 


-I 


Wilmington  High  and  Graded  School  Building 
Windham  County 
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Montpeiier  High  School  Building 
Washington  County 


Bellows  Falls  High  and  Graded  School  Building 
Windham  County 
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CHAPTER  VI 

Early  Development^  Before  i8io 

Beginnings  Made. — The  twenty  years  following  the 
admission  of  Vermont  into  the  Union  were  eminently  years 
of  progress.  She  had  already  made  good  beginnings  in  all 
departments  of  civilized  life.  There  were  settlements  in 
three-fourths  of  her  towns.  Along  the  New 'York  border 
and  the  shore  of  Lake  Champlain  there  was  a  settlement  in 


Connecticut  River  at  North  Thetford,  looking  south 

"Still  does  the  river  roll  betiveen 
Flo<wery  banks  and  meadoivs  green." — Dorr. 


every  town  from  Massachusetts  to  Canada.  Beside  the 
Connecticut  River  but  one  town  had  no  inhabitants.  Pine 
logs  cut  on  the  bank  of  the  Connecticut  were  rolled  into 
the  stream  and  floated  to  market  in  Massachusetts  and  Con- 
necticut, and  the  export  of  lumber  from  the  Champlain 
valley  to  Quebec  and  Montreal  had  already  begun.  The 
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trees  cut  in  clearing  the  land  for  cultivation  could  be  most 
easily  removed  by  burning,  and  from  the  ashes  pot  and  pearl 
ashes  were  manufactured  in  nearly  every  town  for  export. 
The  people  then  thought  the  supply  of  timber  was  sufficient 
to  keep  up  the  manufacture  for  centuries.    The  incoming 
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Fac-simile  of  Act  of  Admission  of  Vermont,  1791 
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population  furnished  a  ready  market  for  the  surplus  pro- 
ducts of  the  farms,  until  by  means  of  improved  roads  mar- 
kets were  found  in  Boston  and  New  York,  or  in  Canada 
by  the  way  of  Lake  Champlain  and  the  Richelieu  River. 

2.  Progress. — Mills  were  multiplying.  The  fulling 
mill  and  the  carding  machine  lightened  the  labors  of  the- 
housewife,  and  the  tannery  furnished  leather  for  boots,  shoes- 
and  harness.  The  manufacture  of  pottery  for  common  use 
was  carried  on  in  several  places  during  this  period,  and 
jugs  for  molasses  and  rum  and  pitchers  and  mugs  for  water 
and  cider  and  flip  were  turned  out  in  large  numbers,  with 
other,  articles  for  household  use.  The  manufacture  of  axes, 
scythes  and  nails  began  at  an  early  period.  The  want  of 
nails  had  been  severely  felt  before  the  manufacture  began. 
Jonas  Mathews  of  Woodstock  built  a  house  about  1780  and 
sent  "below"  for  one  thousand  nails,  for  which  he  paid 
five  dollars.  Wooden  pins  were  sometimes  used  for  nails, 
and  the  ends  of  boards  were  sometimes  placed  in  furrows- 
in  sill  and  plate,  or  fastened  by  other  devices. 


Before  1810  the  manufacture  of  iron  had  begun,  partly 
from  ore  found  near  Crown  Point,  N.  Y.,  and  partly  from 
ore  obtained  in  Hennington,  Tinmouth  and  Chirteiuiin. 
Mills  for  the  manufacture  of  oil  from  flaxseed  sprang  up 
early  in  this  period,  and  before  the  end  of  it  marble  was- 
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worked  on  an  extensive  scale  in  Middlebury,  circular  saws 
were  in  use,  and  the  method  of  welding  steel  was  discovered 
in  the  same  village. 

Apple  orchards  had  been  planted  early  and  were  bear- 
ing abundantly.  Great  quantities  of  cider  were  produced 
and  much  of  it  was  made  into  cider-brandy.  Distilleries 
for  the  manufacture  of  whiskey,  gin  and  other  liquors  were 
numerous,  and  the  habitual  use  of  strong  drink  was  univer- 
sal. "A  pint  of  rum  to  a  pound  of  pork"  was  a  rule  for 
the  supply  of  workmen  in  those  days. 


First  meetinghouse  erected  in  Vermont;  Bennington,  1763 

Large  quantities  of  maple  sugar  were  produced.  Dr. 
Williams  in  his  history  of  Vermont  expresses  the  belief 
that  sugar  enough  to  supply  the  people  of  the  State  was 
then  made  from  the  maple. 

3.  Churches. — Progress  was  not  confined  to  material 
things.  Before  181 1  the  Congregationalists  had  formed  a 
State  association  called  the  General  Convention,  and  their 
■organized  churches  had  increased  to  more  than  one  hundred. 
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The  Baptists  had  established  new  churches  and  had  formed 
three  new  associations,  doubling  the  number  that  existed 
in  1 79 1.  There  were  Presbyterians,  immigrants  from  Scot- 
land, in  Barnet  and  Ryegate  prior  to  the  Revolutionary  war, 
who  maintained  such  worship  as  they  could  until  1791,  when 
they  obtained  a  settled  pastor.  After  that  the  church  made 
steady  progress.  A  Methodist  meeting-house  was  built  in 
Danby  in  1795,  through  the  influence  of  a  resident  preacher, 
and  in  the  years  next  following  Methodist  churches  were 
established  in  many  places  and  Methodist  itinerants  reached 
all  the  settled  portions  of  the  State.  During  this  period 
several  Universalist  and  Episcopalian  churches  were  formed 
and  the  Northern  Association  of  Universalists  was  organ- 
ized. Also  a  few  Free  Baptist  and  a  few  Christian  churches 
were  founded.  It  was  a  period  of  theological  discussion  and 
of  religious  awakening. 


4.  Education. — Middlebury  College  was  incorporated 
in  1800  and  graduated  its  first  class  in  1802.  The  Univer- 
sity of  Vermont  held  its  first  commencement  in  1804.  In 
181 1  the  two  institutions  had  graduated  one  hundred  sixty- 
six  students. 

Williams  College,  in  Massachusetts  and  near  the  south- 
west corner  of  Vermont,  had  been  established  by  1793,  and 
Dartmouth  College,  on  the  eastern  border  of  the  State,  at  the 
close  of  this  period  had  graduated  a  thousand  men. 


Punishment  of  a  pupil  in 
early  days 


(15) 
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Twenty-t^\^o  grammar  schools  and  academies  had  been 
incorporated,  and  the  common  schools  had  become  more 
numerous  and  were  better  supported.  Three  local  medi- 
cal societies  had  been  incorporated.  Fifteen  newspapers 
were  published  in  the  State. 

5.  Population. — In  1800  the  population  of  the  State 
was  154,465,  in  two  hundred  and  twenty-six  towns.  Each 
of  sixty-three  towns  had  a  population  of  more  than  one 
thousand,  and  six  of  these  had  more  than  two  thousand 
each.  Ten  towns  had  a  smaller  population  in  1 800  than 
in  1791. 


The. ride  home  after  spelling  school 

In  1 8 10  the  whole  number  of  people  in  the  State  was 
217,895,  in  two  hundred  and  thirty-two  towns.  Each  of 
ninety-six  towns  had  more  than  one  thousand  inhabitants, 
and  thirteen  of  these  had  more  than  two  thousand  each. 
Thirteen  towns  had  a  smaller  population  in  18 10  than  in 
1800.    Four  had  fewer  inhabitants  in  1810  than  in  179 1. 

By  the  apportionment  made  in  consequence  of  the  census 
of  1800,  Vermont  had  four  representatives  in  Congress,  and 
by  the  next  apportionment  she  had  six  representatives  in 
Congress. 

6.  Hardships. — With  all  this  prosperity  there  were 
hardships.  Food  though  abundant  was  generally  coarse. 
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Many  people  lived  in  log  houses.  The  appointments  for 
religious  services  and  for  education  were  by  no  means  sump- 
tuous. Meetings  and  schools  were  often  held  in  barns  in 
summer  and  in  private  hoOses  in  winter.  The  teacher  of 
the  common  school  boarded  around  among  the  families  of 
the  district  and  often  received  his  slender  salary  in  grain  of 
various  kinds  at  the  end  of  the  term. 

7.  Kindness  to  Strangers. — We  have  noticed  more 
than  once  that  the  people  of  Vermont  were  of  New  Eng- 
land origin.  A  few  persons  only  came  from  beyond  the  sea, 
either  to  remain  in  the  State  or  to  pass  through  it.  Captain 
Trotter,  of  Bradford,  born  in  England  and  apprenticed  to 
a  ship-master  who  treated  him  harshly,  at  the  age  of  nine- 


A  trap  for  small  animals 

teen  came  to  America  and  was  soon  in  command  of  a  ship. 
He  was  so  successful  that  shortly  after  1800  he  was  able  to 
retire  with  a  large  fortune,  and  he  was  distinguished  for  his 
enterprise  and  public  spirit.  One  day  there  came  to  Brad- 
ford an  Irish  boy,  poorly  clad,  selling  pins  and  needles  and 
inquiring  for  his  father.  Captain  Trotter  took  the  boy  to 
his  house,  and  after  a  little  time  sent  him  to  a  tailoress  with 
a  large  bundle  which  she  turned  into  a  suit  of  new  clothes 
for  the  lad.  Soon  the  father  came  seeking  his  boy  and  was 
greatly  rejoiced  to  find  him  and  the  friend  he  had  made. 
With  grateful  hearts  and  lighter  steps  the  father  and  son 
went  on  their  way  to  Canada. 
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8.  Lotteries. — We  have  noted  the  difficulty  of  con- 
structing good  roads  throughout  the  State  as  rapidly  as  they 
were  needed.  Help  was  occasionally  obtained  from  lottery 
companies  authorized  by  the  legislature  for  the  purpose  of 
building  and  repairing  some  road  or  bridge.  Lotteries  were 
authorized  for  some  other  purposes;  as,  two  to  build  brew- 
eries, one  to  assist  a  saddler  whose  buildings  had  been  burned, 
and  one  to  build  a  school  house.  Leave  was  asked  to  insti-* 
tute  lotteries  for  a  variety  of  purposes:  to  build  a  house  of 
worship,  to  help  an  impecunious  author  to  publish  a  work 
on  surgery,  to  assist  a  blind  man.  Before  the  close  of  this 
period  the  granting  of  lotteries  had  ceased. 


Old  toll  bridge  between  Newbury,  Vt.,  and  Haverhill,  N.  H. 

^^There,  all  day  long,  in  the  summer-time. 
You  may  hear  the  river's  dreary  rhyme." — Saxe 


9.  Turnpikes. — As  aid  in  road-making  had  been 
sought  in  lotteries,  so  later  it  was  sought  from  corpora- 
tions called  turnpike  companies.   The  first  was  incorporated 
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in  1796,  with  authority  to  build  a  road  from  Bennington  to 
Wilmington  and  to  place  gates  upon  it  and  collect  toll  of 
travelers.  Fifty  turnpike  companies  were  incorporated 
within  a  few  years,  and  the  roads  built  by  them  were  very 
useful.  As  public  roads  were  multiplied  the  turnpikes 
ceased  to  be  profitable,  the  companies  surrendered  their 
charters  and  the  roads  became  public  highways.  The  last 
turnpike  in  the  State  to  be  changed  to  a  public  highway 
was  the  one  between  Manchester  and  Peru,  which  was 
changed  by  act  of  the  general  assembly  of  19 12. 

10.  Mails. — ^The  carrying  of  the  mails  was  transferred 
to  the  United  States  when  Vermont  entered  the  Union. 
For  several  years  no  new  mail  routes  were  added  and  when 
they  were  added  the  business  was  very  small. 


Old  brass  kettles  used  as  a  hiding  place 

In  1798  the  mail  was  carried  once  a  week  each  way 
between  Windsor  and  Burlington,  passing  through  Wood- 
stock, Randolph  and  Montpelier.  The  whole  number  of 
letters  received  at  the  postoffice  in  Woodstock  during  the 
year  was  one  hundred  eighty,  the  number  sent  out  one  hun- 
dred twenty.  The  mail  of  July  19  brought  ten  letters,  a 
very  large  number.  The  whole  number  of  letters  brought 
to  Woodstock  by  mail  that  year  from  Boston  was  eighteen ; 
from  New  York,  twenty-eight;  from  Windsor,  nine.  Two 
years  later  the  population  of  Windsor  was  2,211 ;  of  Wood- 
stock, 2,132;  of  Randolph,  1,841;  of  Montpelier,  890;  of 
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Burl  ington,  815.  Woodstock  had  been  ten  years  a  shire 
town  and  was  bristling  with  politicians  and  professional  nien. 

II.  The  Legislature. — In  1792,  1796  and  1800,  the 
legislature  chose  four  presidential  electors,  in  1804  and 
1808  six,  and  in  18 12  eight.  In  January  1804,  an  adjourned 
session  of  the  legislature  w-as  held  at  Windsor  to  act  on 
the  twelfth  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  which  was  adopted  on  the  part  of  Vermont.  In 
1805  an  act  of  the  legislature  provided  that  on  certain  con- 
ditions Montpelier  should  become  "the  permanent  seat  of 
the  legislature."  The  conditions  were  complied  with  and 
Montpelier  became  the  capital  of  the  State  in  1808. 


Punishment  of  early  days 


In  the  stocks  In  the  pillory 

In  1806,  after  refusing  to  authorize  private  banks,  the 
legislature  enacted  a  law  establishing  a  State  bank  with 
branches  at  Woodstock  and  at  Middlebury.  Later,  branches 
were  established  at  Burlington  and  at  Westminster.  The 
State  did  not  succeed  in  banking,  and  in  181 1  the  process 
of  closing  the  business  had  already  begun. 

12.  State  Prison,  Punishments. — In  1807  the 
legislature  provided  for  the  erection  of  a  state  prison,  which 
was  located  at  Windsor  and  was  in  use  within  two  years. 
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In  consequence  of  building  the  state  prison,  imprisonment 
largely  took  the  place  of  such  punishments  as  cutting  oflE  the 
ears,  branding,  whipping,  putting  in  the  stocks  or  pillory.  A 
law  of  1779  required  "that  every  town  in  this  State  shall 
make  and  maintain  at  their  own  charge  a  good  pair  of  stocks, 
with  a  lock  and  key  sufficient  to  hold  and  secure  such 
offenders  as  shall  be  sentenced  to  sit  therein."  In  Monkton 
a  Quaker  was  condemned  to  stand  a  certain  number  of 
hours  in  the  pillory  for  getting  in  hay  on  Sunday.  While 
he  stood  there  his  wife  sat  by  with  knitting-work  in  hand. 


Punishment  in  Vermont  in  1775  for  some  crimes:  tied  in  chair 
and  hung  up  for  two  hours;  tied  to  tree  and  "beech  seal" 
(so-called)  applied,  consisting  of  200  lashes 
(From  old  engraving) 

In  Manchester  a  convict  was  brought  to  the  sign-post 
near  a  large  hotel,  placed  on  a  horseblock,  and  his  head 
bound  fast  to  the  signpost.  An  officer  first  cut  off  the  lower 
portion  of  the  culprit's  ears  and  trod  the  pieces  under  his 
feet;  then  taking  a  branding  iron,  which  an  assistant  had 
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been  heating  over  a  kettle  of  coals,  he  applied  it  to  the  con- 
vict's forehead.  To  imitate  the  operation  was  a  favorite 
play  with  the  boys  the  following  winter. 

High  on  a  hill  near  the  center  of  Newfane  may  be  seen 
the  foundations  of  a  few  buildings  long  since  removed  or 
gone  to  decay.  A  busy  village  once  stood  there,  with  dwell- 
ings and  shops,  courthouse,  academy  and  church.  In  an 
open  space  just  below  the  academy  and  church  stood  the 
whipping  post,  in  the  form  of  a  cross.    About  three  months 


The  ducking  stool  used  in  early  times 
(From  an  old  engraving) 

prior  to  the  passage  of  the  act  providing  for  a  state  prison, 
a  woman  convicted  of  passing  counterfeit  money  was  brought 
there,  stripped  naked  down  to  the  waist,  her  arms  tied  to  the 
arms  of  the  cross  and  thirty-nine  lashes  applied  to  her  back, 
partly  by  the  sheriff  and  partly  by  an  assistant.  Her  back  be- 
came raw  from  the  infliction,  and  she  writhed  and  screamed 
in  her  agony.  Meanwhile  multitudes  were  looking  on  from 
the  windows  of  the  church  and  academy. 
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The  state  prison  did  not  come  too  soon;  and  it  is  well 
that  such  scenes  were  viewed  through  the  windows  of  the 
meeting  house  and  school  house,  else  they  might  have  con- 
tinued to  this  day. 


State  monument  to  Judge  Theophilus  Harrington  (1762-18x3), 

Clarendon 

13.  No  Slavery. — After  the  adoption  of  the  Vermont 
Constitution  in  July,  1777,  and  before  the  distribution  of  it, 
near  the  beginning  of  the  next  year,  Captain  Ebenezer  Allen 
of  Tinmouth  was  sent  on  a  raid  with  forty  men  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Ticonderoga.  He  took  several  prisoners, 
among  whom  was  Dinah  Mattis,  a  negro  slave.    To  her 
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Allen  gave  a  certificate  of  emancipation,  being  "conscien- 
tious that  it  is  not  right  in  the  sight  of  God  to  keep  slaves," 
and  had  the  same  recorded  in  the  town  clerk's  office  in  Ben- 
nington. The  first  Constitution  of  Vermont  contained  in 
its  first  article  the  distinct  prohibition  of  slavery.  The 
article  is  still  to  be  iound  there,  and  is  the  first  constitutional 
prohibition  of  slavery  on  this  continent.  This  h  a  Vermont 
addition  to  the  Pennsylvania  model.  Under  it  a  slav€  could 
not  thereafter  be  legally  held  in  Vermont.  As  slavery  wan 
rejected  for  high  reasons  before  the  promulgation  of  the 
constitution,  so  it  was  afterward.  Theophilus  Harrington 
of  Clarendon,  who  was  an  associate  judge  of  the  Supreme 
Court  for  ten  years  beginning  with  1803,  very  well  ex- 
pressed the  verdict  of  the  people  in  a  case  that  came  before 
him  of  one  person  claiming  another  as  his  property.  The 
claimant  presented  evidence  of  ownership,  but  the  judge 
asked  for  more  evidence.  "What  other  evidence  do  you 
want?"  inquired  the  counsel  for  the  claimant.  "A  bill  of 
sale  from  Almighty  God,"  responded  Judge  Harrington. 
The  slave  was  released. 


Interior  of  old  courthouse  at  Westmliuter 
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Canal  Street  School  Building,  Brattleboro,  Vt. 
Windham  County 


Oak  Grove  School  Building,  Brattleboro,  Vt. 
Windham  County 
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Hartford  High  School  Building,  White  River  Junction,  Vt. 

Windsor  County 
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Chester  Hig^h  School  Building 
Windsor  County 
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South  Royalton  High  School  Building 
Windsor  County 
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Springfield  High  School  Buildings 
Windsor  County 


Barre  High  School  Building 
Washington  County 
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CHAPTER  VII 

War.   Business.   Social  Conditions,  i  8 10-1852 

I.  Our  Work  so  Far. — ^We  have  traced  the  history 
of  Vermont  from  its  discovery  in  1609  for  two  hundred 
years.  We  have  studied  its  early  settlements,  the  struggles 
by  which  it  became  a  State,  its  period  of  independence,  its 
admission  to  the  Union  and  its  progress  for  twenty  years 
within  the  Union.  We  have  reached  a  period  at  which  the 
settlement  of  the  State  may  be  regarded  as  substantially 
complete;  for,  though  a  few  towns  were  still  not  inhabited, 
they  were  within  easy  reach.  No  marked  transition  occurs 
in  the  subsequent  history,  but  there  is  constant  progress. 

As  the  agency  most  effective  of  change  since  the  date  we 
have  reached  is  the  railroad,  we  will  include  in  the  present 
chapter  the  chief  events  to  1852,  by  which  time  several 
important  railroads  had  been  opened  for  traffic. 


Early  transportation — first  railway  train 


2.  Political  Parties. — Vermont  entered  the  Union  at 
the  beginning  of  the  second  Congress.  The  organization 
of  the  government  and  the  provisions  for  its  support  led  to 
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questions  relating  to  the  interpretation  of  the  federal  con- 
stitution and  the  extent  o£  the  powers  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment. Tile  friends  of  the  new  constitution^  who  had  secured 
its  adoption  and  had  elected  the  president  and  'a  majority 
in  both  branches  of  G>ngress,  sought  to  establish  a  strong 
national  government,  and  naturally  inclined  to  a  liberal 
inteipictation  of  the  clauses  granting  powers  to  the  national 
government.  Others,  who  feared  lest  the  federal  govern- 
ment should  become  an  instrument  of  oppression,  sought  by 
a  strict  interpretation  of  the  same  clauses  to  maintain  in 
their  integrity  the  powers  of  the  States  and  of  the  people. 
The  former  party  were  called  the  Federalists,  and  the  latter 
before  the  close  of  this  Congress  were  named  Democratic 
Republicans,  or  Republicans.  About  1828,  the  term  Repub- 
lican was  dropped  and  the  term  Democrat  was  used  instead; 
also  at  this  period  the  Federal  party  disappeared  and  a  new 
party  call  Whigs  took  its  place.  About  the  same  time 
appeared  the  Anti-masonic  party,  opposed  to  the  election  of 
Free  Masons  to  office,  a  party  of  short  duration.  The 
Liberty,  or  .Anti-slavery  party,  made  its  first  presidential 
nomination  in  1839,  and  in  1841  it  made  its  first  nomination 
for  governor  in  Vermont.  In  1848  the  Free  Soil  party  was 
organized,  and  the  Liberty  party  was  merged  into  it.  In 
1854,  the  opponents  of  slavery  assumed  the  name  Repub- 
lican, and  since  that  date  the  great  political  parties  of  the 
country  have  been  the  Democratic  and  the  Republican 
parties.  The  Prohibition,  Labor  and  Socialist  Parties  have 
usually  put  candidates  into  the  field  and  in  19 13  the  Pro- 
gressive Party  was  organized,  made  a  strong  campaign  and 
for  two  years  was  a  potent  influence  in  Vermont. 

3.  Electoral  Votes. — ^At  the  presidential  elections, 
according  to  the  oriirinal  federal  constitution,  each  elector 
voted  for  two  candidates  for  president,  and  the  second  choice 
became  vice-president    In  1792,  Vermont  cast  her  first 
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presidential  votes  for  George  Washington  and  John  Adams, 
Federalists,  both  of  whom  were  elected.  Again,  in  1796, 
the  votes  of  Vermont  were  cast  for  the  federalist  candidates. 
In  1800,  the  Vermont  electors  voted  for  Adams,  Federalist, 
and  for  Pinckney,  Republican.  Previous  to  the  election  of 
1804,  the  constitution  was  so  aunended  that  each  presidential 
elector  has  since  voted  for  a  president  and  a  vice-president. 
From  1804  to  and  including  1820,  the  electoral  votes  of 
Vermont  were  cast  for  the  Republican  candidates;  in  1824 
and  1828  for  the  Federalist  candidates;  in  1832  for  Anti-> 
masonic  candidates;  from  1836  to  1852  for  the  Whig  can- 
didates ;  from  1852  to  the  present  time  the  electoral  votes 
of  Vermont  have  been  given  to  the  Republican  candidate 
tor  prtsulent  and  vice-president.  In  1812,  1816  and  1820, 
Vermont  had  eight  presidential  electors,  the  largest  num- 
ber she  ever  had. 

4.  Thb  County. — Lamoille,  the  fourteenth  and  last 
oounty»  was  formed  in  1835.  Until  that  time  the  county 
had  served  simply  as  a  judicial  district  whose  officers  were 
elected  by  the  legislature.  The  next  year  the  county  b^an 
to  have  a  new  character,  that  of  an  election  district 

5.  The  SjiNATii  Established. — Originally  the  legis- 
lative power  of  the  State  of  Vermont  was  "vested  in  a  house 
of  representatives,"  and  the  executive  power  was  Vested 
in  a  governor,  or,  in  his  absence,  a  lieutenant-L^ovcmnr,  and 
council,"  consisting  of  twelve  councilors  chosen  annually  by 
the  freemen  of  the  State.  In  1836,  the  constitution  was  so 
amended  as  to  abolish  the  executive  council  and  to  establish 
a  senate  consisting  of  thirty  senators,  apportioned  to  the 
counties  according  to  their  population  and  to  be  elected 
annually  by  the  fieemen  of  the  counties.  This  change  was 
effected  by  the  adoption  of  articles  two  to  thirteen  of  the 
Amendments  to  the  Constitution. 

(16) 
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6.  FOPULATIOK.— The  population  of  the  State  in  1820 

was  235,966;  in  1830,  280,652;  in  1840,  291,948;  in  1850, 
314.120. 

The  population  diminished  in  the  ten  years  from  181Q 
to  1820  in  63  towns;  from  1820  to  1830  in  44  towns; 
from  1830  to  1840  in  97  towns;  from  1840  to  1850  in 
94  towns. 

By  the  apportionments  made  in  consequence  of  the  cen- 
suses of  1820  and  1830,  Vermont  had  five  representatives 
in  Congress;  and  by  the  apportionment  next  following  the 
census  of  1840,  she  had  four  representatives.  From  i8i2 
to  181 8,  inclusive,  and  in  1822,  representatives  to  Congress 
were  elected  on  a  general  ticket  as  presidential  electors  now 
are.  Presidential  electors  were  chosen  by  the  legislature  until 
1828)  when  the  method  of  election  by  the  freemen  on  a  gen- 
eral ticket  was  introduced. 

THE  WAR  OF  l8l2 

7.  Causes.— At  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
England  and  France  were  at  war.  There  wa?  peace  for  a 
few  months  in  1802,  then  the  war  was  renewed.  Both 
parties  adopted  measures  ofEensive  to  neutrals,  one  of  which, 
on  the  part  of  England,  was  the  searching  of  American 
vessels  for  British  subjects.  These  were  reclaimed  when 
found  and  compelled  to  serve  in  the  British  navy.  American 
citizens  were  sometimes  taken  on  the  pretense  that  they 
were  British  subjects.  The  commerce  of  the  United  States 
suffered  from  both  parties.  Congress  attempted  retaliation 
in  1807  by  forbidding  American  vessels  to  sail  from  Ameri* 
can  ports  to  any  foreign  country,  and  two, years  later  the 
law  was  modified  so  as  to  forbid  trade  only  with  Great 
Britain.  These  measures  interrupted  business  and  brought 
financial  niin  to  many  people.  They  were  the  occasion  of 
special  hardship  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Champlain  valley 
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who  had  a  Iarp;e  trade  with  Canada.  As  trade  with  Canada 
was  prohibited,  smuggling  became  profitable  and  many  on 
both  sides  of  the  line  engagicd  in  it.  There  were  frequent 
conflicts  in  northern  Vermont  between  the  smugglers  and 
the  custom  house  officers  and  several  lives  were  lost.  These 
conflicts  tended  to  exasperate  one  i>arty  against  Great  Britain, 
the  other  against  the  federal  government. 

In  February,  1812,  evidence  was  made  public  showing 
that  three  years  before  an  agent  of  the  British  government 
had  been  sent  through  Vermont,  New  Hampshire  and  Massa- 
chusetts for  the  purpose  of  intriguing  with  the  leaders  of 
the  Federalists,  which  party  was  out  of  power,  and  organis- 
ing a  movement  for  disunion.  He  had  been  wholly  unsuc- 
cessful, but  the  disclosure  increased  the  hostility  already 
existing  against  Great  Britain.  On  the  third  of  April  fol- 
lowing,  Congress  passed  another  embargo  act  forbidding 
commerce  with  foreign  nations  for  ninety  days,  and  eleven 
days  later  authorized  the  president  to  detach  one  hundred 
thousand  militia  for  the  defense  of  the  country.  May  i, 
Governor  Galusha  issued  a  general  order  calling  for  three 
thousand  men  as  the  quota  of  Vermont. 

8.  The  Northern  Towns. — These  events-  indicated 
approaching  war.  In  case  of  war  the  northern  towns  would 
be  exposed  to  incursions  from  the  enemy,  and  before  the 
middle  of  May  the  people  of  Troy,  Vt.,  assembled  in  town 

meeting  and  adopted  measures  for  arming  the  militia  and 
for  the  erection  of  a  fort.  Later,  throueh  the  concerted 
action  of  more  than  twentv  towns,  guards  were  established 
in  Troy,  Derby  and  Canaan.  But  the  fears  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  border  were  not  wholly  allayed,  and  before 
winter  many  families  had  fled  from  the  Missisquoi  valley 
near  Troy,  as  the  inhabitants  of  the  frontier  had  done  during 
the  Revolutionary  War.  ' 
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War  against  Great  Britain  was  declared  by  Congress, 
and  the  declaration  was  announced  by  the  president  the 
19th  of  June,  1 8 12.  In  September  the  Vermont  troops 
called  for  on  May  1  were  reported  to  be  at  Plattsburg,  N.  Y, 

g.  Campaign  of  1812. — According  to  the  American 
plan  of  the  war,  Canada  ^vas  to  be  invaded  from  three 
quarters, — Detroit,  some  point  on  the  Niagara  River,  and 
Lakf*  Champlain.  To  that  end  the  army  was  organized 
in  three  divisions, — the  western,  the  central,  and  the  north- 
ern. The  western  division,  commanded  by  General  Hull» 
Governor  of  Michigan,  was  surrendered  at  Detroit 

The  army  of  the  center  was  commanded  by  General  Van 
Rensselaer,  who,  in  the  latter  part  of  October,  sent  a  force 
across  the  Niagara  from  t<ewistcm  to  Queenstown,  where* 
after  hard  fighting  and  heavy  loss,  it  was  captured  by  the 
enemy.  The  northern  division  under  General  Dearborn 
was  collected  at  Plattsburg  and  in  due  time  went  into  win- 
ter quarters  at  Plattsburg  and  at  Burlington. 

10.  PoUTiCAL. — The  war  was  a  measure  of  the  Repub- 
lican party,  which  was  then  dominant  in  Vermont,  as  in 
the  United  States.   When  the  legidature  met  in  October, 

laws  were  passed  forbidding  intercourse  with  Canada,  ex- 
empting the  persons  and  property  of  the  militia  in  actual 
service  from  attachment,  and  laying  a  tax  of  one  cent  an 
acre  on  the  lands  of  the  State  for  military  purposes.  These 
measures  were  thoug;ht  by  many  to  be  oppressivr;  and  the 
Federal  party,  which  opposed  the  war,  gained  in  strength 
so  that  in  1813  and  18 14  a  Federalist  governor,  Martin 
Chittenden,  a  son  of  Thomas  Chittenden,  was  chosen  by  the 
L^islature,  as  there  had  been  no  election  by  the  people. 
The  obnoxious  laws  of  181 2  were  repealed.  The  official 
representatives  of  the  State  were  opposed  to  the  war,  but 
within  what  they  thought  to  be  the  constitutional  limtts 
were  ready  to  assist  in  the  defense  of  their  country. 
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II.  On  Lake  Champlain. — In  September,  1812,. 
Lieutenant  Thomas  Macdonough  was  placed  in  command 
of  the  naval  forces  on  LaVe  Champlain,  consisting  at  that 
time  of  two  sloops— the  Growler  and  the  Eagle — and  two 
gun-boats.  During  the  winter  another  sloop  was  fitted  for 
service  at  Burlington  and  named  the  President, 

Early  in  June^  1813,  British  gun-hoats  came  up  the  lake 
and  took  some  small  craft*  The  Growler  and  the  Eagle 
were  sent  to  chastise  them;  but,  pursuing  the  enemy  too  far, 
they  were  disabled  and  captured  after  a  severe  battle.  The 
sloops  were  refitted  by  the  British,  and  later  in  the  season, 
accompanied  by  gun-boats,  were  sent  into  the  lake.  The 
expedition  destroyed  the  public  works  and  stores  at  Platts- 
burg,  which  was  unprotected,  and  plundered  the  village; 
'then  they  sailed  half-way  up  the  lake,  on  their  return  at- 
tacking^ Bnrlinf^ton  but  retired  as  soon  as  the  batteries  on 
shore  began  to  respond.  General  Wade  Hampton  was  then 
at  Burlington  with  four  thousand  men,  but  the  Americans 
had  no  naval  force  8u£Edent  to  cope  with  the  British. 

In  the  latter  part  of  this  summer,  several  comipanies  of 
'  Vermont  troops,  which  were  with  General  Wilkinson  at 
Sacketts  Harbor  on  the  east  end  of  Lake  Ontario,  made  the 
expedition  with  him  down  the  St.  Lawrence  and  suffered 

loss  in  the  battle  of  Chrysler's  Field  in  Canada,  a  few  miles 
below  Ogdensbuig. 

tz.  Colonel  Clark. — Just  before  General  Wilkinson 
left  Sacketts  Harbor,  Colond  Isaac  Clark  of  Castletjon 

with  one  hundred  two  Vermont  riflemen,  sent  out  by  Gen- 
eral Hampton  to  "make  a  petty  war,"  surprised  the  enemy 
at  Missisquoi  on  the  Missisquoi  Bay  in  Canada,  inflicting 
a  loss  of  nine'  killed  and  fourteen  wounded  and  delivered 
at  Burlington  one  hundred  one  prisoners  without  the  loss, 
of  a  man. 
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13.  Derby. — In  December,  1813,  a  British  raiding 
party  destroyed  barracks  and  stores  at  Derby,  Vt. 

14.  On  the  Niagara  Frontier. — The  plan  of  cam- 
paign for  1 8 14  involved  the  invasion  of  Canada  by  three 
routes  as  before.  A  portion  of  the  Vermont  troops  was  in 
the  army  of  the  center,  which  was  commanded  by  General 
Brown.  They  belonged  to  the  Eleventh  United  States  In- 
fantry, which  was  a  part  of  the  brigade  of  General  Winfield 
Scott.  This  regiment  bore  an  honorable  part  in  all  the 
battles  of  the  severely  contested  campaign  from  the  begin- 
ning of  July  to  the  middle  of  September. 


"Nature's  Mirror" — Water  shadows  in  Otter  Creek 


15.  Ai  THE  Mouth  of  Otter  Creek. — In  the  spring 
of  1 814,  Lieutenant  Macdonough  was  engaged  in  the  con- 
struction of  vessels  at  Vergennes,  and  about  the  middle  of 
May  a  British  force  was  sent  to  capture  or  destroy  them. 
A  battery  recently  constructed  at  the  mouth  of  Otter  Creek 
was  placed  under  the  command  of  Lieutenant  Stephen  Cas- 
sin  and  the  militia  of  the  neighborhood  was  called  out.  The 
British  arrived  May  14  and  attacked  the  battery,  which 
made  a  spirited  reply,  and  Lieutenant  Macdonough  moved 
down  the  river  with  such  vessels  as  were  fitted  for  action 
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and  joined  in  the  battle.  An  attempt  of  tJie  Britiflh  to  land 
and  gam  the  rear  of  die  battery  was  prevented  by  the 

militia,  and  the  enemy  withdrew  with  lo^s  and  sailed  down 
the  lake. 

16.  Thb  American  Flset  Ready*— A  few  weeks 
later  Lieutenant  Macdonough  sailed  out  of  Otter  Creek 
with  his  fleet  and  crossed  to  Plattsburg,  N.  Y.,  and  after- 
wards he  sailed  down  the  lake  to  the  Canada  line.  Nothing 

of  importance,  however,  happened  until  September. 

17.  The  Land  Forces  GATHER^The  Briti^  in  Can- 
ada had  received  large  reinforcements  of  veteran  troops 
released  from  European  service  by  the  first  downfall  of 

Napoleon,  and  Governor  Prevost  planned  an  expedition 
through  the  Champlain-Hudson  Valley  to  New  York.  He 
commanded  in  person  and  advanced  with  a  force  of  four- 
teen thousand  men.  The  American  headquarters  were  at 
Plattsburg,  where,  on  the  first  of  September,  was  a  force 
of  barely  two  thousand  eiiective  men,  commanded  by  Gen- 
eral Alexander  Macomb. 

General  Macomb  appealed  to  the  governors  and  people 
of  New  York  and  Vermont  for  help.  The  response  of  the 
Vermonters  was  prompt  and  patriotic.  Partisan  spirit  had 
run  high  during  the  war,  but  the  invasion  of  the  country  by 
a  hostile  army  aroused  the  patriotism  of  all  classes  and  of 
all  parties.  Not  only  from  the  lake  shore,  but  from  Central 
and  Eastern  Vermont  as  well,  came  the  volunteers,  old  men 
with  their  sons  and  grandsons,  farmers  and  men  of  the  pro* 
fessions,  Republicans  and  Federalists,  and  marched  towards 
Plattsburg  for  the  defense  of  friends  and  firesides. 

Smith  Morrill  of  Strafford,  nearly  seventy  years  old 
and  lame,  had  four  sons  who  marched  for  Plattsburg.  He 
drove  a  tvvo-horse  team  carrvin?  baggage.  At  Burlington 
he  wanted  a  gun  to  take  to  Plattsburg',  and  wept  when  told 
that  he  must  stay  and  take  care  of  the  team. 
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The  Rev,  Benjamui  Wooster  of.  Fairfield,  a  pronounced 
Federalist,  was  holding  a  service  preparatory  to  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  Lord's  Supper,  Thursday  afternoon,  September 
8,  when  news  came  of  the  danger  to  Plattsbtirg  and  the  call 

for  assistance.   Mr.  Wooster  volunteered  with  the  men  of 

his  flock  and  others  of  his  town.  He  had  served  in  the 
Revolutionary  War  and  liis  townsmen  made  him  their  cap- 
tain. They  reported  at  Plattsburg  the  morning  of  the  tenth, 
and  were  stationed  for  the  day  five  miles  south  of  the  village. 
On  the  brif^ht  Sunday  morning  that  followed,  they  marched 
again  toward  Plattsburg  to  the  sound  of  the  great  guns.  At 
the  same  hour  on  other  Sundays  they  had  been  accustomed 
to  go  with  their  families  to  the  little  church  in  Fairfield  to 
worship,  under  the  guidance  of  their  present  leader,  the  God 
of  battles  who  is  also  the  God  of  peace. 

iS.   FiATTSBiniG  Salted. — The  village  of  Plattsburg 

stands  on  the  Saranac  River  and  Lake  Champlain.  The  river 
runs  in  an  easterly  course  for  several  niilcs  until,  about  one 
mile  from  where  it  enters  the  lake,  it  takes  a  northeasterly 
course.  The  principal  American  fort  was  near  the  bend  of 
the  river  and  south  of  it.  The  south  bank  of  the  river  is 
Steep  and  high,  and  along  it  the  Americans  were  posted. 
General  Prevost  arrived  September  6,  1814.  He  had  suf- 
fered much  from  skirmishers,  who  fired  from  sheltering  wall 
or  wood,  then  ran  to  the  next  cover  and  waited  the  approach 
of  the  invaders.  They  crossed  the  Saranac  and  tore  lip  the 
bridges  under  a  heavy  fire.  Prevost  spent  the  time  until 
September  11  in  bringing  up  his  battering  trains  and  sup- 
plies. Meanwhile  the  volunteers  of  New  York  and  Vermont 
were  coming  in.  The  Vermonters  chose  Samuel  Strong, 
one  of  their  number,  for  their  commander.  They  numbered 
twenty-five  hundred  the  morning  of  the  llth,  and  many 
more  were  on  their  way.  The  New  York  militia  was  less 
numerous. 
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At  eight  o'clock  the  British  fleet  entered  Cumberland  Bay 
in  front  of  Tiattsburg.  It  consisted  of  sixteen  vessels  of  all 
kinds,  carrying  ninety-five  guns  and  one  thousand  fifty  men, 
commanded  by  Captain  Downie.  The  American  fleet  con- 
sisted of  fourteen  vessels,  carrying  eif?:hty-six  p:uns  nnd  eight 
hundred  fifty  men,  commanded  by  Lieutenant  Macdonough. 
The  battle  began  at  nine  o'clock,  and  before  noon  the  British 
fleet  had  surrendered.  Their  gun-boats  escaped  because  the 
Americans  had  no  means  of  pursuit 

While  die  naval  battle  was  going  on,  General  Prevost 
opened  fire  from  his  batteries  and  attempted  tp  cross  the 
river  at  three  points.  At  one  point,  defended  by  the  New 
York  militia,  a  crossing  was  eflfcctcd  but,  a  body  of  Vermont 

militia  coming  up,  the  enemy  was  driven  back  with  severe 
loss.  After  their  defeat  on  the  lake  the  British  withdrew 
from  their  attempt  to  cross  the  river  and  retreated  the  fol- 
lowing; night.  This  was  the  last  important  battle  in  the 
northern  department,  and  the  victory  pained  was  celebrated 
with  delight  throughout  the  United  States. 

History  furnishes  few  examples  of  greater  severity  than 
the  Battle  of  Lake  Champlain,  the -American  and  English 
loss  in  killed  and  wounded  being  about  one-fburth<  and  one- 
third  respectively.  Hardly  a  mast  was  left  standing  in 
either  fleet.  Moreover,  Macdonough  is  thus  distinguished 
among  American  commanders  as  having  defeated  a  larger 
fleet  than  his  own. 

19.  Thb  War  Ended. — ^Four  months  later  the  country 
was  rejoicing  in  the  conclusion  of  peace  with  Great  Britain 
and  in  the  victory  gained  by  General  Andrew  Jackson  at 
New  Orleans.  The  causes  on  account  of  which  the  war 
was  declared  were  not  mentioned  in  the  treaty ;  but  America 
had  become  assured  of  her  strength,  and  Europe  had  learned 
that  the  young  republic  was  not  to  be  despised. 
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The  people  of  Vermont  had  come  to  think  more  o(  their 
relation  to  the  general  government  and  to  realtce  that  they 
were  citizens  of  the  United  States. 

20.  As  TO  CoMMBRCB. — ^LawfuI  commcTce  with  Can- 
ada had  ceased  when  the  embargo  act  of  April,  i8ia,  took 
efiect.  With  the  suspension  of  hostilities  trade  revived* 
Lake  Champlain,  lately  the  seat  of  war,  was  now  free  for 

the  white-winged  messengers  of  peace.  Among  them  came 
and  went  a  craft,  still  strange,  the  steamer  Vermont.  Thig 
vessel  was  begun  at  Burlington  in  1808  and  was  completed 
in  1809,  two  hundred  years  from  the  first  exploration  of  the 
lake  by  Champlain.  This  was  the  second  sucLCssful  steamer 
built,  and  for  several  years  it  wais  the  only  one  on  the  lake. 
Its  speed  was  about  five  miles  an  hour.  Passenger  sloops 
would  race  with  it  and  under  favorable  conditions  win  the 
race. 

21.  Steamboats. — The  steamboat  was  perfected  by  a 
slow  process.  In  August,  1787,  John  Fitch  exhibited  to  the 
framers  of  the  federal  constitution  at  Philadelphia  a  boat 
propelled  by  steam  power,  and  later  in  the  same  year  James 
Rumsey  exhibited  a  steamboat  on  the  Potomac  River  to  a 
large  concourse  of  people.  In  1795,  Samuel  Morey  obtained 
a  patent  on  a  steamboat  which  he  operated  on  Morey  I^ke, 
in  Fairlee.  Robert  Fulton,  who  was  kept  well  informed  of 
these  American  experiments,  was  then  studying  the  problem 
of  steam  navigation  in  Europe.  He  afterwards  returned  to 
America  and  in  1807  built  the  first  successful  steamboat. 

The  Vermont  was  lost  in  181 5.  Another  steamer,  the 
Phoenix,  built  at  Vergennes,  was  already  running  on  the 
lake,  and  in  a  few  years  more  the  steamers  of  Lake  Cham- 
plain were  the  finest  in  the  world. 

22.  The  Course  of  Trade. — Previous  to  1812,  the 
commerce  of  the  Champlain  Valley  had  been  chiefly  with 
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Quebec,  Canada,  but  during  the  war  trade  was  forced  south- 
ward, and  associations  with  the  merchants  of  Troy  and 
Albany,  N.  Y.,  thus  begun,  continued  after  the  war.  Prod-  . 
ucts  of  the  valley  were  carried  by  water  to  Whitehall,  N.  Y., 
thence  by  land  to  Troy,  and  thence  by  river  to  New  York, 
and  merchandise  from  New  York  was  brought  to  the  lake 
towns  over  the  same  route.  Lumber,  then  one  of  the  chief 
products  of  the  valley,  could  not  be  profitably  transported 
to  New  York,  and  continued  to  be  sent  to  Quebec  by  water, 
until  in  1823  the  Champlain  canal  was  opened,  connecting 
Whitehall  with  Troy,  N.  Y.  The  first  boat  to  pass  through 
it  was  the  Gleaner,  from  St.  Albans,  Vt.,  loaded  with  wheat 
and  potash  for  New  York,  where  it  was  welcomed  by  boom- 
ing cannon  and  brass  bands.  The  completion  of  this  water- 
way caused  great  changes  in  the  business  of  the  valley.  The 
lumber  export  was  divided.  Other  exports  went  mostly 
southward,  and  the  imported  merchandise  came  mostly  from 


Burlington,  on  account  of  its  fine  harbor,  became  the 
center  of  trade  for  Northwestern  Vermont.  Four-horse 
wagons  loaded  with  merchandise  went  out  into  all  the  sur- 
rounding country  and  returned  with  the  surplus  products 
of  the  farms.  The  southwest  part  of  the  State  traded  witli 
Whitehall  and  Troy,  the  eastern  part  with  Boston,  or  by 
way  of  the  Connecticut  River  with  towns  below  and  with 
New  York.    Locks  were  constructed  around  Bellows  Falls. 


New  York. 


A  Colonial  tea  set  of  X776. 
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Sunincrs  Falls  at  Hartland,  and  Olcotts  Falls  at  Hartford. 
Large  boats  coming  to  Bellows  Falls  had  to  be  unloaded, 
but  smaller  boats  could  be  taken  through  the  locks.  In  the 
winter  a  farmer  with  a  good  pair  of  horses  would  load  a 
sled  with  the  products  of  his  farm  and  gp  to  market  at 
Troy,  Albany  or  Boston,  returning  with  supplies  for  his 
family  and  money  to  pay  his  taxes. 


23.  Travel. — Corresponding  with  the  baggage  wagons 
were  two-horse,  four-horse,  and  sometimes  six-horse  stages, 
carrying  the  mails  and  passengers  in  all  directions.  On  the 
great  lines,  the  passing  stage,  promptly  on  time,  filled  inside 
and  out  with  passengers  and  their  trunks,  was  a  fine  sight. 
In  the  late  summer  and  early  autumn  droves  of  cattle  guided 
by  men  and  boys  passed  along  the  highways  toward  die 
market.  Many  a  youth  nvho  had  wondered  whence  the 
stages  came  and  whither  they  went  gained  his  first  view  of 
the  outside  world  by  going  to  market  as  a  drover's  boy. 

The  Erie  Canal,  a  shining  ribbon  stretdied  between  Lake 
Erie  and  the  Hudson  River,  was  completed  in  1825;  two 
years  later  than  the  canal  from  Lake  Champlain  to  the 
Hudson  river.  Tliis  was  of  great  advantage.  The  West 
could  be  reached  more  easily  and  was  settled  rapidly,  and 
New  York  grew  apace.  Soon  after  the  opening  of  the  Erie 
Canal  the  wheat  crop  became  unprofitable  In  Vermont  on 
account  of  the  ravages  of  insects,  and  Western  flour  was 
brought  in.  Whitehall  was  an  important  distributing  point 
for  it,  and  a  gathering  point  for  Western  emigrants  as  well. 
Teams  from  the  Connecticut  Valley  often  crossed  the  Green 
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Mountains,  carrying  the  persons  and  effects  of  emigrating 
families,  and  returned  loaded  with  wheat  flour,  the  product 
of  the  then  far  West. 


24.  Some  Effects  of  the  War. — On  account  of  the 
•demands  of  the  war,  and  the  interruption  of  commerce  before 
and  during  the  war,  an  impulse  was  given  to  manufactures. 
Vergennes  was  distinguished  as  well  for  the  manufacture 
of  cannon  shot  as  for  the  fleet  built  there,  and  it  had  fur- 
naces, forges,  a  rolling  mill  and  a  wire  factory.  Distilleries, 
•especially  of  potato  whiskey,  became  numerous  in  all  parts  of 
the  State.  On  the  return  of  peace  the  conditions  of  business 
were  changed  so  that  many  establishments  became  unprofit- 
able and  were  given  up. 


Oh  m»y  f  ifeu.er^k>ioW  KiJ? _  W y_ 
»ytT»<r  more  ivnPlUitfy  bbft> 
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Sampler 

Fancy  work  in  linen  made  in  1835  by  Orlenda  Riford, 

thirteen  years  old 


25.  Local  Manufactures — The  period  considered  in 
this  chapter  was  one  of  local  effort.    Grist  mills,  saw  mills, 
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carding  mills,  fulling  mills  and  tanneries  were  thickly  dis- 
tributed through  the  state.  Shoemakers,  blacksmiths  and 
tailors  were  numerous. 


Sampler 

Fancy  work  in  silk,  1812,  by  a  sixteen-year  old  girl 


The  farmers  would  carry  their  hides  to  the  tannery  and 
take  their  pay  in  leather,  which  carried  to  the  shoemaker 
was  made  into  boots  and  shoes  for  the  family.  But  sometimes 
the  shoemaker  was  an  itinerant,  who  went  from  house  to 
house  carrying  his  tools  in  a  sack  on  his  back  and  boarded 
with  the  family  while  he  made  their  shoes.  If  he  lacked 
a  last  of  suitable  size  for  any  member  of  a  household,  he 
would  select  a  stick  from  the  woodpile,  shape  it  with  an 
axe,  and  construct  upon  it  shoes  or  boots  as  were  required. 
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In  those  days  the  local  blacksmith  had  much  more  work 
than  now.  If  a  bolt  was  needed  he  would  find  a  suitable 
rod,  make  a  head  upon  one  end,  cut  a  screw  upon  the  other 
and  make  a  nut  for  it.  He  made  the  horseshoes  that  he 
used  and  the  nails  to  fasten  them  on  with.  In  the  early 
part  of  this  period  the  nails  used  by  carpenters  were  made 
by  hand  in  the  blacksmith  shops. 

Men's  and  boys'  clothing  was  made  either  at  home  or 
by  the  local  tailor  or  tailoress.  Furniture  and  carriages  were 
mostly  the  products  of  local  cabinet  and  carriage  shops. 


26.  Business  Enterprises — Several  well-known  busi^ 
ness  enterprises  begun  during  this  period  still  continue.  One 
of  these  is  the  manufacture  of  carpenters'  squares,  begun  in 
Shaftsbury  in  181 7,  and  said  to  be  the  oldest  establishment 
of  the  kind  in  the  world.  Others  are  the  Fairbanks  Scale 
Works,  established  at  St.  Johnsbury  about  1830,  and  The 
Tuttle  Company,  Publishers  and  Stationers,  established  at 
Rutland  in  1832.  Estey  organs  have  been  made  in  Brattle- 
boro  since  1846.  A  marble  business  was  early  started  in 
Dorset  and  Manchester,  and  later,  in  1836,  in  West  Rut-^ 
land;  and  slate  quarrying  began  in  Fair  Haven  three  years 
later. 

In  18 18  the  Bank  of  Windsor  and  the  Bank  of  Burling- 
ton were  incorporated;  these  were  the  first  banks  after  the 
State  bank,  which  had  already  ceased  to  do  business.  The 


Old-fashioned  weaving  room 
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Vermont  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Company  of  Montpelier 
was  established  in  1827.  The  National  Life  Insurance  Com- 
pany was  incorporated  in  1848,  and  the  Farmers*  Mutual 
Fire  Insurance  Company  was  established  a  year  later. 

27.  Temperance  Reform. — ^We  have  already  seen  that 
•distilleries  were  numerous  in  the  State  and  that  the  people 
were  addicted  to  drink.  In  1829,  Abraham  Stearns  of 
Woodstock  was  part  owner  of  a  distillery  and  was  a  pro- 
ducer of  gin.  Just  after  midnight,  the  first  day  of  Novem- 
ber, he  was  told  that  his  distillery  was  on  fire,  and  he  said 


afterwards  that  the  news  brought  him  a  feeling  of  relief  as 
he  had  not  liked  the  business.  Judge  Henry  C.  Denison 
heard  the  alarm  and  started  for  the  fire,  but  when  he  came 
where  he  could  see  what  was  burning  he  turned  back  home 
and  went  to  bed.  That  distillery  was  not  rebuilt.  A  tem- 
perance reform  had  already  begun.  At  first  it  was  wholly 
a  moral  reform,  but  before  the  close  of  our  period  the  sale 
of  intoxicating  drinks  was  restricted  by  law. 


28.  Anti-Slavery. — Slavery  was  excluded  from  Ver- 
mont by  its  original  constitution,  and  the  state  has  ever 
been  true  to  the  letter  and  spirit  of  that  exclusion.  Ques- 
tions relating  to  slavery  in  other  parts  of  the  Union  have 
always  been  interesting  to  Vermonters,  though  they  might 


Colonial  horse  shoe 


Colonial  plough 
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differ  in  their  replies.  In  1820.  the  representatives  in  Con- 
gress from  this  State  opposed  the  admission  of  Missouri  as  * 
a  slave  State,  and  the  senators  differed  on  the  question.  In 
1825,  the  legislature  resolved  "that  slavery  is  an  evil  to  be 
deprecated  by  a  free  and  enlightened  people,  and  that  this 
general  assembly  will  accord  in  any  measures  which  may 
be  adopted  by  the  general  government  for  its  abolition  in 
the  United  States,  that  are  consistent  with  the  rights  of  the 
people  and  the  general  harmony  of  the  States."  In  1835, 
petitions  were  presented  to  the  legislature  praying  for  action 
in  favor  of  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia,* nevertheless,  an  anti-slavery  Icct?urcr  was  publicly 
insulted  in  several  towns  of  the  State.  The  next  legislature 
declared  by  resolution,  "that  neither  Congress  nor  the  State 
governments  have  any  constitutional  rights  to  abridge  the 
free  expression  ot  opinions,  or  the  transmission  of  them 
through  the  public  mail ;  and  that  Congress;  f]o  possess  the 
power  to  abolish  slavery  and  the  slave  trade  in  the  District 
of  Columbia."  So  far  the  opponents  of  slavery  had  not 
formed  a  political  party  in  Vermont,  but  in  1841  the  anti- 
^very  men  nominated  a  governor  and  secured  votes  enough 
to  prevent  a  majority.  From  this  time  the  anti-slavery  party 
continued,  under  different  names,  until  slavery  disappeared. 

In  1843,  when  the  struggle  for  the  right  of  petition  in 
the  Federal  House  of  Representatives  was  at  its  height,  and 
about  two  months  after  the  Liberty  party  in  national  con- 
vention at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  had  denounced  slavery  and  called 
upon  the  free  States  to  prevent  the  return  of  fugitive  slaves, 
the  legislature  of  Vermont  enacted  a  law  of  which  two 
sections  follow: 

"No  sheriff,  deputy  sheriff,  high  bailiff,  constable,  jailer 
or  other  officer  or  citizen  of  this  State,  shall  hereafter  seize, 
arrest  or  detain,  or  aid  in  the  seizure,  arrest  or  detention  or 
Imprisonment  in  any  jail  or  odier  building,  belonging  to 
this  State,  or  to  any  county,  town,  city  or  peison  theretn. 
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of  any  person  for  die  reason  that  he  is,  or  may  be,  cUuBied 

as  a  fugitive  slave. 

"No  sheriff,  deputy  sheriff,  high  bailiff,  constable  or  other 
officer  or  citizen  of  this  State  shall  transport,  or  remove  or 
aid  or  assist  in  the  transportation  or  removal  of  any  fugitive 
slave,  or  any  person  daimcd  as  such,  from  any  place  in  this 
State  to  any  other  place  within  or  without  the  same." 

In  the  summer  of  1850,  after  a  long  and  heated  discussion 
in  Congress,  a  new  fugitive  slave  law  was  passed,  providing 
for  the  arrest  of  runaways  by  United  States  oflSioeis,  and 
denying  to  the  runaways  the  right  to  testify  when  daimed  as 
slaves.  The  Vermont  legislature,  in  the  autumn  of  the  same 
year,  responded  with  the  following  enactment: 

"It  shall  be  the  duty  of  State's  attorneys,  within  their 
respective  counties,  whenever  any  inhabitant  of  this  State 
is  arrested  or  claimed  as  a  fugitive  slave,  on  being 'informed 
thereof,  diligently  and  faithfully  to  use  all  lawful  means 
to  protect,  defend  and  procure  to  be  discharged,  every  such 
person  so  arrested  or  claimed  as  a  fugitive  slave. 

"It  shall  be  the  duty  of  all  judicial  and  executive  officers 
in  this  State,  in  their  respective  counties,  who  shall  know, 
or  have  good  reason  to  believe,  that  any  inhabitant  of  this 
State  is  about  to  be  arrested  or  daimed  as  a  fugitive  slave, 
forthwith  to  give  notice  thereof  to  the  State's  attorney  of 
the  county  in  which  such  person  resides." 

Conflict  with  the  federal  government  was  guarded  against 
in  these  enactments  by  the  section  following: 

"This  act  shall  not  be  construed  to  extend  to  any  citizen 
of  this  State  acting  as  a  judge  of  the  drcuit  or  district 
court  of  the  United  States,  or  as  marshal  or  deputy  marshal 
of  the  district  of  Vermont,  or  to  any  person  acting  under 
the  command  or  authority  of  said  courts  or  marshal." 
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29.  Education. — Common  schools  were  maintained 
throughout  the  State,  A  small  part  of  the  expense  was 
provided  for  by  the  towns.  Money  for  this  purpose  was 
derived  from  the  income  of  school  lands  and  from  a  tax 
on  the  grand  list  of  the  town,  laid  first  on  the  property  of 
residents  only,  but  after  1818  on  the  property  of  non-resi- 
dents as  well.  In  1838  the  State  received  the  sum  of 
$669,086.74  as  a  deposit  of  her  share  of  moneys  accum-  ' 
ulated  in  the  national  treasury  and  not  needed  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  government.  This  amount  was  loaned  and  the 
revenue  applied  for  schools.  The  part  of  the  cost  of  schools 
not  furnished  by  the  towns  was  provided  for  by  the  school 
district,  and  much  of  it  was  collected  of  the  parents  of  the 
children  in  attendance  as  a  charge  for  tuition. 


"Th€  little  Red  Schoolhouse" 
An  old-fashioned  school  room  (From  an  old  plate) 


In  1827  provision  was  made  by  the  legislature  for  the 
examination  and  licensing  of  teachers,  and  for  the  supervi- 
sion of  schools  by  town  committees ;  provision  was  also  made 
for  a  board  of  commissioners  for  the  State  who  were 
authorized  to  select  textbooks  for  the  schools  and  to  study 
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the  educational  needs  of  the  State  and  report  thereon.  These 
provisions  of  the  law  were  repealed  after  six  years,  and 
supervision  of  schools  ceased  until  1845,  when  a  law  was 
enacted  providing  for  town,  county  and  state  supervision 
of  schools.  Town  and  county  superintendents  were  to 
examine  and  license  teachers,  and  to  inspect  the  schools  and 
report.  After  four  years  the  office  of  county  superintendent 
*  was  abolished. 

In  1 81 3  a  graded  school,  in  the  highest  department  of 
which  boys  were  fitted  for  college,  was  established  in  Bur- 
lington, and  continued  for  about  sixteen  years.  In  1842 
the  people  of  the  village  of  Brattlcboro  established  a  school 


Phillips  Academy,  Danville,  Vt. ;  incorporated  October  2i,  1840 

Caledonia  County 


system  which  has  been  maintained  with  increasing  useful- 
ness until  the  present  time.  High  schools  were  not  then  a 
part  of  the  common  school  system,  their  place  being  supplied 
by  numerous  academies,  where  students  were  prepared  for 
college,  for  the  study  of  a  profession  or  for  business. 
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The  period  before  us  was  one  of  large  familieB.  The 
schools  were  full.  A  much  larger  proportion  of  the  people 
of  the  State  attended  school  than  now.  In  1850  the  num- 
ber of  pupils  in  the  public  schools  was  99,110,  or  more  than 
thirt\-nnc  per  cent  of  the  whole  population  ;  while  in  1912 
the  number  of  pupils  was  only  64,518,  or  about  18  per  cent 
of  tlie  population. 

During  this  period,  in  1819,  Norwich  University,  a 
military  school  having  the  rank  and  privileges  of  a  college, 
was  established  at  Norwich.  It  was  removed  to  Northfield 
in  1866.  A  medical  college  was  opened  at  Castleton  in 
18 1 8,  and  another  at  Woodstock  in  1 830.  Both  institutions 
flourished  and  were  useful  in  their  time,  but  they  have 
ceased  to  exist. 

30.  New  Churchbs. — The  first  Unitarian  church 

resulted  from  a  division  of  the  Congregational  church  in 
Burlington  in  1810,  and  a  few  other  Unitarian  congrega- 
tions have  since  been  formed.  A  few  Roman  Catholic 
families  came  to  Vermont  at  an  early  day,  but  no  effort  at 
organization  for  public  worship  was  made  until  1830,  when 
a  missionary  was  sent  into  the  State,  and  two  others  were 
soon  added.  Roman  Catholic  churches  are  now  found  in 
all  the  larger  and  many  of  the  smaller  towns.  The  first 
Sunday  school  in  Vermont  was  held  at  Greensboro  in  18 14, 

31.  Visit  of  General  Lafayette. — An  interesting 
event  of  this  period  was  the  visit  of  General  Lafayette  to 
the  State  in  1825,  in  accordance  with  an  invitation  of  the 

legislature  of  1824.    Having  participated  in  the  celebration 

at  Boston  of  the  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill  on  the  17th  of  June, 
the  General  and  his  suite  came  to  Vermont,  entering  the 
State  at  Windsor,  June  28,  where  he  W'as  met  by  the  Gov- 
ernor's staff.  Addresses  of  welcome  were  given  at  great 
meetings  of  the  Revolutionary  soldiers  at  Windsor,  Wood- 
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Stock,  Royalton,  Randolph,  Montpclier  and  Burlington, 
where  he  laid  the  corner  stone  of  the  south  building 
of  the  University  of  Vermont,  and  where  a  reception 
was  prepared  by  Governor  Van  Ness.  The  gatherings 
of  old  soldiers,  the  review  of  the  struggle  for  independence, 
and  the  presence  of  the  most  popular  hero  among  the  Euro- 
pean auxiliaries  of  the  rising  republic,  tended  strongly  to 
enlarge  the  view  and  to  nourish  the  patriotism  of  our  people. 


The  minuet  of  our  grandparents 


32.  Imprisonment  for  Debt. — One  incident  connected 
with  the  visit  of  General  Lafayette  must  not  be  omitted. 
General  William  Barton,  who,  as  Lieutenant-Colonel  of 
militia,  with  a  few  men  had  captured  the  British  General 
Prescott  in  July,  1777,  near  Newport,  R.  L,  had  become 
involved  in  debt  in  Vermont,  and  in  consequence  had  been 
kept  in  jail  at  Danville  for  thirteen  years.  General  Lafayette 
learned  of  the  condition  of  his  friend  and  paid  the  debt, 
enabling  General  Barton  to  return  to  his  family  in  Rhode 
Island. 

Imprisonment  for  debt,  akin  in  its  spirit  to  some  of  the 
punishments  already  mentioned  as  having  passed  away,  was 
abolished  in  1838. 
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33.  Matches. — The  history  of  this  period  would  not 
be  complete  without  notice  of  the  introduction  of  friction 
matches  about  midway  of  it.  No  longer  does  the  busy  house- 
wife anxiously  delay  her  breakfast  while  the  small  boy  sent 
to  the  neighbors  for  fire  loiters  to  pick  the  luscious  raspberry 
and  smears  his  luckless  face  with  its  tale-telling  juice.  A 
match  is  a  little  thing,  but  the  changes  in  our  mode  of  life 
that  it  has  helped  to  make  possible  are  not  small. 


Running  home  with  fire  borrowed  from  a  neighbor 

34.  Farm  Machinery. — It  was  during  this  period,  too, 
that  the  threshing-machine  and  the  horse-rake  made  their 
appearance.  By  the  aid  of  such  machines  a  smaller  number 
of  farm  hands  can  grow  and  gather  larger  crops  than  were 
formerly  secured. 

35.  Railroads — By  1830  railroads  and  locomotives  had 
been  introduced  into  the  United  States.  Before  1840  Boston 
had  become  a  railroad  center,  and  the  Vermont  legislature 
had  granted  a  charter  for  a  railroad  from  Lake  Champlain 
to  the  Connecticut  River.  Under  this  first  charter  nothing 
was  accomplished,  but  another  charter  was  granted  in  1843. 
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Ground  was  first  broken  for  the  road  at  Windsor  in  1845 ; 
the  first  rail  was  laid  at  White  River  Junction  in  1847;  the 
first  passenger  train  in  Vermont  ran  over  this  road  from 
White  River  Junction  to  Bethel,  June  26,  1848.  The  Ver- 
mont Central  and  the  Rutland  and  Burlington  railroads 
were  opened  to  Burlington  in  1849;  and  within  three  years 
from  this  time  railroads  were  opened  from  \\  hite  River 
Junction  to  St.  Johnsbury,  from  Essex  Junction  to  Rouses 
Point,  and  from  Rutland  to  Bennington,  to  Whitehall,  and 
Troy,  N.  Y.  Rutland  at  over  became  the  business  center 
for  a  large  part  of  the  State,  and  is  now  an  incorporated 
city. 

After  the  war  Burlington  renewed  its  lumber  trade, 
bringing  lumber  from  Canada  by  raft  through  the  Richdieu 
River  and  Canal — pine  from  the  Ottawa  Valley  and  spruce 
from  Quebec — and  distributing  it  at  various  stages  of  manu* 
facture  to  all  parts  of  the  Eastern  States. 

Every  kind  of  business  was  affected  by  the  railroads.  The 
produce  of  the  farms  and  merchandise  from  the  cities  were 
transported  more  cheaply  and  more  quickly.  Travel  was 
made  easier.  The  mails  were  carried  more  swiftly  and 
delivered  more  frequently.  The  rates  of  postage  in  the 
beginning  of  our  j^overnment  were  very  much  higher  than 
they  are  now.  The  postage  on  a  letter  was  paid  by  thr 
receiver  and  varied  according  to  the  distance  from  which  it 
was  brought.  The  rates  for  letters  established  by  law  in 
18 1 6  were  as  follows:  each  letter  conveyed  not  more  than 
50  miles,  6  cents;  over  50  miles  and  not  more  than  80 
miles,  10  cents;  over  80  miles  and  not  more  than  150  mile$» 
12.5  cents;  over  150  miles  and  not  more  than  400  miles, 
18.75  cents;  over  400  miles,  25  cents.  Private  expresses 
carried  much  mail  matter.  They  became  responsible  for 
its  safety  and  carried  at  a  less  price  than  the  government 
charged.  In  1845,  by  act  of  Congress,  the  business  of  car- 
rying the  mails  was  forbidden  to  private  parties,  and  the 
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following  rates  were  established  for  letters  weighing  one-half 
ounce  or  less:  each  letter  conveyed  not  over  300  miles,  5 
cents;  over  300  miles,  10  cents.  Tw^o  years  later  the  use  of 
adhesive  stamps  to  prepay  postage  was  authorized  by  act  of 
Congress,  and  in  1856  their  use  was  made  compulsory.  The 
first  postage  stamps  made  in  the  United  States  were  printed 
at  Brattleboro  in  1845. 

1845  Braitleboro  P.  O.  stamp  (full  size) 

Four  months  before  the  first  railroad  train  was  seen  in 
Vermont,  a  telegraph  line  had  been  completed  between  Troy, 
N.  Y.,  and  Burlington.  So  was  the  way  preparing  for  new 
economical  conditions  and  a  new  social  state. 
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Burr  and  Burton   Seminary,  Manchester,  Vt. 
Incorporated  1829 


Bennington  County 


Black  River  Academy,  Ludlow,  Vt.  Derby  Academy,  Derby,  Vt. 

Windsor  County  Orleans  County 
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CHAPTER  VllI 

The  Civil  War 

1.  The  Anti-Slavery  Vote. — In  1853  the  anti-slavery 
"VOt€  for  governor  was  large  enoufjh  to  prevent  an  election  by 
the  people.  In  1854  a  vacancy  in  the  senate  of  the  United 
"States  ;i>  r«)  be  filled  by  the  legislature  of  Vermont,  and 
Lawrence  Brainerd,  a  Liberty  Party  man  of  1841,  was 
unanimously  elected  senator.  In  1856  the  State,  by  a  large 
■majority,  chose  electors  to  vote  for  John  C.  Fremont,  thtf 
Republican  candidate  for  President  of  the  United  States. 
This  was  a  new  party  founded  to  prevent  the  spread  of 
^avery  in  more  states. 

■ 

2.  Growth  of  the  National  Idea. — During  the  last 
vr9j  with  Great  Britain  the  people  of  Vermont  had  exalted 
the  authority  of  the  state  at  the  expense  of  the  authority  of 
the  nation.  Many  of  them  had  disputed  the  right  of  the 
-federal  government  to  call  the  militia  of  a  state  to  act  beyond 
the  borders  of  the  state,  except  in  certain  cases  specified  in 
the  constitution  of  the  United  States.  But  the  near  approach 
■of  a  hostile  army  aroused  their  patriotism  and  dispelU^d 
their  scruples.  Fverv  hir/za  and  bonfire  and  booming  gun 
for  victories  on  land  and  lake  and  ocean  impressed  more 
deeply  the  thought  that  the  United  States  is  a  nation;  and 
discussion  of  the  tariff  laws,  of  the  Missouri  compromise, 
of  nullification,  and  of  the  fugitive  slave  law  helped  to  em- 
phasize  the  thought.  Should  there  come  rebellion  on  account 
of  slavery,  the  position  of  Vermont  was  not  doubtful. 

3.  The  Southern  Claim. — ^Rebellion  came.  The 
people  of  the  South  were  accustomed  to  slavery.   To  them 

the  terms  master  and  slave  expressed  relations  necessary 
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among  men,  and  therefore  right.  They  held  that  slaves 
were  property,  and  claimed  the  right  to  take  that  property 
into  any  part  of  the  Union  and  have  for  it  the  protection 

of  the  law. 

4.  The  Puri'ose  of  the  North. — To  the  people  of 
the  North  the  same  terms  sugf^ested  the  revef^al  of  funda- 
mental laws.  The  permission  of  slavery  in  territory  con- 
trolled by  the  na4:iomd  government  was,  in  their  judgment^ 
a  great  wrong.  Slavery  had  no  rights  and  should  have  no 
protection  beyond  the  States  in  which  it  already  existed. 
Only  by  excluding  it  from  the  national  domain  could  the 
nation  purge  itself  from  the  greatest  sin  of  the  age.  Such 
was  the  belief  of  the  Republican  party.  The  issue  was 
joined  in  i860,  and  the  Republicans  were  victorious  in  the 
election  of  Abraham  Lincoln  President  of  the  United  States. 

5.  Secession. — The  slaveholders  saw  that  the  predomi- 
nance of  the  Republican  party  meant  that  there  would  be  no 
more  Slave  States,  while  the  number  of  Free  States,  already 
in  the  majority,  would  soon  be  greatly  increased.  The 
privileges  of  their  pet  institution  would  be  diminished,  and 
perhaps  ultimately  the  institution  itself  would  be  overthrown. 
At  any  rate  the  day  of  their  supremacy  in  the  Union  was 
past.  Rather  than  remain  in  the  Union,  shorn  of  their 
former  influence,  they  preferred  to  dissolve  the  Union.  In 
December,  i860,  a  State  convention  of  South  Carolina 
passed  an  "ordinance  of  secession,"  declaring  the  State  of 
South  Carolina  to  be  separate  from  and  independent  of  the 
United  States.  In  the  course  of  the  following  month  simi- 
lar ordinances  were  passed  by  conventions  in  Mississippi, 
Florida,  Alabama,  Georgia  and  Louisiana,  and  by  a  con- 
vention in  Texas  on  the  first  day  of  February,  1861.  The 
conventions  of  the  seceded  States  appointed  delegates  who 
met  at  Montgomery,  Alabama,  February  4,  adopted  a  pro- 
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visional  constitution  and  elected  a  president  and  a  vice-presi- 
dent of  their  provisional  government,  who  were  inaugurated 
February  i8.    Forts,  arsenals,  dock-yards,  navy-yards,  ships 
and  other  property  of  the  United  States  within  the  seceded 
states  had  been  seized  by  the  states,  and  were  turned  over 
to  the  Confederate  government  as  soon  as  it  was  organized. 
Officers  of  the  United  States  army  and  navy  resigned  their 
commissions  and  entered  the  service  of  the  Confederacy.  At 
only  four  places — Pensacola,  Key  West,  Charleston,  S.  C, 
and  at  the  mouth  of  the  Chesapeake  Bay — were  any  fort!- 
ficatlons  left  to  the  United  States  from  the  Rio  Grande  to 
the  Potomac.  Hostile  forts  and  batteries  were  building  for 
the  reduction  of  two  of  these  within  the  range  of  their 
guns,  but  their  commanders  were  forbidden  to  fire  upon 
them.    The  Star  of  the  IFtit,  a  government  stt-atner  sent 
from  New  York  \rith  reinforcements  and  supplies  for  Fort 
Sumter  at  Charleston,  was  fired  upon  by  the  Confederates 
and  compelled  to  return.    Senators  and  representatives  in 
Congress  from  the  Southern  States  left  their  seats  and  went 
home. 

6.  The  New  Administration. — ^President  Lincoln  wa»^ 
inaugurated  March  4,  1861,  and  in  his  inaugural  address 
expressed  his  determination  to  do  what  he  could  to  present 

the  Union.   The  affairs  of  the  government  had  been  left  in 

the  greatest  confusion.  The  men  called  to  the  adniinistia- 
tion  of  affairs  were  not  familiar  with  their  duties.  MHiat 
measures  the  Northern  States  would  si)>fain  was  unknown. 
"What  will  result,  peace  or  war?"  was  the  question  of  many 
loyal  men. 

• 

7.  Fort  Sumter.— April  6th,  1861,  a  messenger  from- 
Major  Anderson,  commander  of  Fort  Sumter,  announced  to- 
die  authorities  at  Washington  that  his  provisions  would  not 
last  beyond  the  middle  of  the  month,  after  which,  if  not 
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supplied,  the  garrison  must  starve  or  surrender.    On  the 

Sth,  notice  was  given  to  the  governor  of  South  Carolina  that 
the  fort  would  be  supplicil  at  any  cost.  A  fleet  was  already 
on  its  way  from  New  York  with  provisions  and  other  sup- 
ph'es.  After  communication  with  IVIontgomery  the  sur- 
render of  the  fort  was  demanded  by  General  Beauregard, 
the  Confederate  commander.  1'he  surrender  was  refused. 
At  half-past  four  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  April  12,  an 
.attack  was  begun  from  all  sides,  and  the  fort  was  surrendered 
April  14.  Seven  thousand  men  had  overcome  seventy  men. 
The  Confederate  States  had  made  war  upon  the  United 
States. 

8.  The  Phesidbnt's  Call« — April  14,  1861,  President 
Lincoln  issued  a  call  for  seventy-five  thousand  men,  and  a 
■call  for  Congress  to  meet  July  4.   The  quota  of  Vermont 

was  one  regiment  of  infantry  of  seven  hundred  eighty  men. 

9.  The  First  Regiment. — None  of  the  Northern 
"States  were  prepared  for  war.  Vermont  had  a  few  compa- 
nies of  militia,  but  they  did  not  contain  so  many  men  as  were 
required,  and  they  were  not  properly  armed  and  equipped. 
But  recruiting  began  at  once.  Arms  and  clothing  were 
procured  as  speedily  as  possible.  At  the  end  of  the  month 
everything  needed  had  been  provided,  and  on  May  2,  i96t, 
the  First  Regiment  of  Vermont  Volunteers  encamfwd  in 
Rutland.  The  regiment  was  mustered  into  the  United 
States  service  May  8,  left  Rutland  the  next  day  and  reached 
Fortress  Monroe,  Va.,  the  13  th. 

10.  Vermont  Aroused. — It  had  been  a  busy  month  in 
Vermont.  On  the  day  of  the  surrender  of  Fort  Sumter  the 
governor  had  issued  a  call  for  the  troops  required,  and  a 
-call  for  the  legislature  to  meet  in  extra  session  April  25, 
186 1 1  to  make  provision  for  raising  and  arming  the  forces 
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needed.  Meanwhile  in  all  parts  of  the  State  meetings  were 
hdd,  with  speeches  and  resolutions  expressive  of  a  determi- 
nation to  maintain  the  Union  at  every  cost.    Money  for 

the  equipment  of  volunteers  and  the  support  of  their  families 
was  pledged  by  individuals  and  by  corporations,  and  the 
representatives  of  the  towns  were  instructed  to  make  liberal 
appropriations  of  money  and  to  provide  for  men  to  carry  on 
the  war.  The  women  added  to  their  household  duties  the 
making  of  the  uniforms  for  the  soldiers,  and  two  hundred 
Burlington  women  resolved  to  consider  all  their  time  and 
all  their  energies  sacred  to  the  purpose  of  restoring  the 
authority  of  the  government.  The  legislature  met  at  the 
time  appointed,  and  in  three  days  had  adjourned  and  gone 
liome.  They  had  appropriated,  by  unanimous  vote,  one 
million  dollars  for  the  defense  of  the  nation,  and  had  pro- 
vided for  organizing,  arming  and  equipping  six  full  regi- 
ments for  a  term  of  two  years.  Volunteers  for  two  rai- 
ments were  called  for  May  7,  and  before  May  ii  men 
enough  for  five  regiments  had  offered  their  services.  Ver- 
mont was  aflame  with  patriotic  ardor.  The  whole  North 
l^indled  with  like  enthusiasnL 

II.  The  South  Aroused. — ^The  same  events  that 
-aroused  the  North  aroused  the  So  uth.  From  all  the  seceded 
-states  volunteers  rushed  towards  Charleston.  The  border 
states  made  angry  response  to  President  Lincoln's  call  for 
troops.  North  Carolina,  Arkansas,  Tennessee  and  Virginia 
seceded;  Kentucky  and  Missouri  attempted  to  maintain  a 
neutral  position.  After  the  secession  of  Virginia,  Richmond 
became  the  capital  of  the  Confederacy.  The  northernmost 
Confederate  States,  on  the  Fourth  of  July,  1 861,  when  Con- 
gress nrjet,  were  Virginia,  Tennessee  and  Arkansas.  The 
task  before  the  nation  was  to  overcome  rebellion  in  these 
■states  and  in  those  south  of  them.  The  struggle  lasted  four 
years.   At  the  end  victory  for  the  Union  was  complete. 
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12.  Thb  Main  Lines. — ^The  main  lines  of  military 
operations  were  along  the  Mississippi  river  in  the  west, 
around  Washington  and  Richmond  in  the  east,  and  from  the 
Kentucky  and  Tennessee  rivers  to  and  down  the  Savannah 

river  in  the  center.  Other  military  operations  on  the  part 
of  the  Union  lorces  were  for  the  recovery  of  the  seaport 
towns,  or  were  auxiliary  to  their  main  lines  of  cfJort.  The 
Vermont  troops  were  employed  in  the  eastern  division  and 
at  the  south  end  of  the  Mississippi  valley. 

13.  Contraband  of  War. — The  First  Vermont  Regi- 
ment was  commanded  by  Colonel  John  W.  Phelps,  a  native 
Vermonter  and  a  graduate  of  West  Point  Academy,  who 
had  seen  twenty-three  years  of  honorable  service  in  the  army 
of  the  United  States.  Its  Lieutenant-Colonel  was  Peter  T. 
Washburn,  afterwards  governor  of  the  State.  Its  first 
movement  against  the  enemy  w^  in  a  reconnaissance  to  the 
village  of  Hampton,  a  few  miles  from  Fortress  Monroe, 
Va.,  undertaken  May  23  under  Colonel  Phelps,  and  mem- 
orable from  the  fact  that  on  their  return  the  part>'  was 
accompanied  by  a  number  of  slaves  who  were  anxious  to 
know  what  would  be  done  with  them.  Colonel  Phelps  told 
them  that  he  should  do  nothing  with  them,  they  cquld  go 
where  they  pleased.  Two  days  later  a  messenger  from 
Hampton  appeared  at  the  Fortress  and  asked  for  the  return: 
of  slaves  who  had  sought  refuge  there«  when  General  Ben- 
jamin F.  Butler,  then  in  command,  announced  the  doctrtnr 
that  slaves  were  "contraband  of  war  "  and  refused  to  return 
them.  A  portion  of  this  regiment,  under  Lieutenant-'Colonel 
Washburn,  encountered  the  enemy  and  engaged  in  actual 
fighting  with  great  credit  to  themselves  at  Big  Bethel,  a 
hamlet  ten  miles  distant  from  Fortress  Monroe,  on  the  lOth 
of  June.  The  attack  on  Big  Bethel,  led  by  General  E.  W.  - 
Pierce  of  Massachusetts  witli  al'oiit  two  thousand  men,  was 
not  successful ;  but  the  Vermont  three-months  men  exhibited 
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a  steady  courage  that  won  them  praise.  This  regiment 
served  nearly  four  months  and  was  mustered  out  at  Brattle* 

boro  August  i6.  More  than  six  hundred  of  the  men  re-en- 
listed in  the  army  and  tuo-hundred  fifty  of  them  held  com- 
missions before  the  war  was  over. 

14.  The  Muster. — Before  the  return  of  the  First 
Vermont,  the  Second  and  Third  bad  gone  to  the  front. 
The  Second  exhibited  good  soldierly  qualities  in  the  Battle 
of  Bull  Run,  the  first  great  battle  of  the  war,  fought  July 
21,  1 86 1,  thirty-five  miles  from  Washington  and  on  the  road 
towards  Richmond.  The  Union  army  was  defeated  and 
retired  to  Washington.  Three  days  after  this  battle  the 
Third  Vermont  Regiment  was  sent  forward,  and  a  week 
later  Governor  Fairbanks  called  for  two  more  regiments  in 
anticipation  of  a  further  call  from  the  federal  government. 
The  magnitude  of  the  war  for  the  Union  began  now  to  be 
appreciated,  and  the  people  of  the  whole  North  devoted 
themselves  to  the  prosecution  of  it  with  more  serious  deter< 
mination. 

The  Fourth  and  Fifth  Vermont  Regiments  reached 
Washington  in  September,  the  Sixth  in  October,  and  the 
First  Vermont  Cavalry  in  December.  In  nine  months  from 
the  first  call  for  troops,  Vermont  had  sent  forward  one 
regiment  for  three  months  and  six  regiments  for  three  years. 
She  had  also  raised  three  companies  of  sharpshooters  and  a 
light  battery.  Early  in  1862  another  battery  was  mustered 
into  the  service  of  the  United  States,  and  two  more  regi- 
ments, the  Seventh  and  the  Eighth.  The?^,  with  the  two 
batteries,  were  sent  to  Ship  Island  where  thev  were  wcl- 
cocned  by  General  Phelps,  formerly  Colonel  of  the  First 
Vermont,  and  General  Butler  whom  we  saw  at  Fortress 
Monroe.  Before  the  end  of  October  three  more  regiments 
for  three  years,  the  Ninth,  Tenth  and  Eleventh,  and  five 
regiments,  the  Twelfth,  Thirteenth,  Fourteenth,  Fifteenth 
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and  Sixteenth,  for  nine  months,  had  been  forwarded  to 
Washington.  No  new  regiments  were  furnished  in  1863, 
The  Third  Vermont  Battery  was  mustered  in  January  1, 
1864,  and  the  Seventeenth  Vermont  Regiment  in  March 
and  April  of  the  same  year. 

15.  The  Service. — The  service  of  the  First  Vermont 
Regiment  was  in  the  neighborhood  of  Fortress  Monroe,  in 
Virginia.  The  Seventh  Vermont  served  in  New  Orleans, 
at  Vicksburg  and  at  Baton  Rouge  on  the  Mississippi,  and  at 
Pensacola,  Fla.,  and  Mobile,  Ala.  After  the  close  of  the 
VPSLT  this  regiment  was  sent,  as  a  part  of  an  army  of  obser- 
vation, to  the  banks  of  the  Rio  Grande  in  Texas  to  watch 


Reunion  of  Thirteenth  Vermont  Regiment  at  Gettysburg,  Pa., 

October,  1899 


the  progress  of  events  in  Mexico,  where  an  attempt  was 
making  with  the  aid  of  France  to  establish  an  empire.  The 
schmie  failed  and  the  regiment  was  mustered  out  and  sent 
home,  reaching  Brattleboro  in  April,  1866. 
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The  £igjbth  Venmmt  saw  service  m  Louisiaoa  and  Mis* 
sisappi,  and  later,  in  1864,  in  the  Valley  of  Vtrstnta»  where 
it  did  valiant  fitting  under  Cobnel,  afterwards  General, 
.Stephen  Thomas. 

The  Second,  Third,  Fourth,  Fifth  and  Sixth  Vermont 
regiments  were  brigaded  as  the  First  Vermont  Brigade  in 
October,  1861.  This  brigade  bad  its  full  share  of  marching 
and  hghting  in  General  McClellan's  campaign  against 
Richmond,  performed  distinguished  service  at  Savage  Sta* 
tion  and  White  Oak  Swamp,  also  at  Fredericksburg  under 
General  Hooker,  in  the  Wilderness  and  at  Spottsylvania 
and  G)ld  Harhor  during  General  Grant's  advance  against 
Richmond,  and  in  the  Valley  of  Virginia  at  Winchester  and 
Fiber's  Hill  and  Cedar  Creek,  and  led  in  the  final  assault 
on  Petersburg  in  April,  1865. 

The  Ninth  Vermont  reached  Washington  in  July  1862, 
and  was  sent  to  Winchester.  Va.,  then  to  Harper  s  Ferry, 
just  in  time  to  be  surrendered  with  the  rest  of  the  army 
there  in  September.  The  regiment  was  paroled  and  sent 
to  Chicago  for  the  winter;  after  it  was  exchanged  in  the 
spring  the  Ninth  served  in  Southeastern  Virginia,  and  then 
in  North  Carolina,  and  was  ordered  to  join  the  army  of 
General  Grant  in  September,  1864.  A  portion  of  this 
regiment,  under  Captain  A.  E.  Leavenworth,  was  the  first 
Union  infantry  to  enter  Richmond  after  its  evacuation  by 
the  Confederates  under  General  Lee. 

The  Tenth  and  Eleventh  regiments  were  engaged  in  all 
the  battles  in  which  the  First  Brifradc  took  part,  beginning 
wi  h  Spottsylvania  and  the  battle  of  the  Monocacy. 

The  Second  Vermont  Brigade  was  composed  of  the  five 
regiments  of  the  nine-months  men  already  named.  Its  most 
distinguished  service  was  at  Gettysburg,  where,  under  Gen- 
eral George  J.  Stannard,  it  helped  to  repulse  the  severest 

charge  of  the  three  days'  battle. 
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A  State  monument  has  been  placed  on  the  ground  "where 
Stannard's  Brigade  fought,"  and  dedicated  with  approprlaite 
ceremonies. 

The  Seventeenth  Vermont  Regiment  "marched  from  the 
mustering  ground  into  the  carnage  of  the  Wilderness,  placed 
the  name  of  a  bloody  battlefield  on  its  colors  for  almost 
every  month  of  its  service,  and  was  under  almost  constant 
fire  until  Richmond  fell." 

7  he  First  Vermont  Cavalry  took  part  in  seventy-six 
engaf^cmcnts  in  Virginia,  Maryhind  and  Pennsylvania. 

Richmond  was  captured  April  3,  1865.  General  Lee 
surrendered  at  Appomattox  Court  House  April  9.  The 
war  was  soon  ended.  Before  autumn  the  Vermont  troops, 
except  the  Seventh  Regiment,  had  returned  to  their  homes. 

In  "Vermont  in  the  CivU  War,"  the  Hon.  G.  G.  Bene- 
diet  says: 

"In  proportion  to  her  population  more  sons  of  Vermont 
fell  in  hattle  and  more  gave  their  lives  to  the  cause  of  the 
Union  than  of  any  other  Northern  State. 

"The  Vermont  regiments,  batteries  and  companies  com- 
prised about  twenty-nine  thousand  men.  Of  their  original 
members  nearly  two  thousand  re-enlisted  to  serve  until  the 
close  of  the  war,  and  nearly  two  thousand  conscripts  paid 
the  commutation  fee,  which  would  secure  the  enlistment  of 
a  volunteer,  and  %vas  accepted  by  the  military  authorities  as 
equivalent  to  furnishing  a  man.  The  final  aggregates  upon 
the  books  of  the  Adjutant-General  of  Vermont  were  as 
follows: 

Enlisted  in  Vermont  organizations   28,967 

Veterans  re-enlisted   

Enlistments  in  the  regular  army  and  navy   i,339 

Drafted  men  who  paid  commutation   i>97i 


Whole  number  of  men  furnished  by  the  State  ....  34*^3^ 
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"This  total  was  less  by  one-thousand  four  than  the  num- 
ber credited  to  the  State  by  the  War  Department,  which 
was  35,242,  many  enlistments  of  Vermonters  in  the  regular 
army  and  navy  having  apparently  been  reported  at  Washing- 
ton which  were  not  reported  to  the  State  authorities.  At 
'  the  close  of  the  war  the  State  stood  credited  with  a  surplus 
of  one  thousand  five  hundred  thirteen  men  over  her  quotas, 
under  all  calls. 


Soldiers'  monument  in  town  of  Hartford 

"/  ifll  of  life  that  calmly  looked  on  death, 
Of  peerless  valor  and  of  trust  sublime." — Dorr. 

"This  number  was  furnished  from  a  population  compris- 
ing less  than  the  average  proportion  of  men  of  military  age. 
The  general  percentage  of  males  between  the  ages  of 
eighteen  and  forty-five  in  the  country  in  i860  was  20.80. 
In  Vermont  the  percentage  was  19.27.  The  total  popula- 
tion of  Vermont  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war  was  315,098; 
the  total  number  of  men  subject  to  military  duty  was 
60,719.    Of  the  total  population  of  Vermont  one  in  every 
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ten  enlisted.  Of  her  able-bodied  men  of  military  age,  every 
other  one  shouldered  his  musket  and  went  to  fight  for  his 
.  country.  With  a  total  valuation  of  property  for  taxation 
in  1 86 1  of  a  little  over  $85,000,000,  the  State  expended 
$9»887,353  for  war  purposes,  of  which  amount  $5,215,787 
was  exi>ended  by  the  towns  without  expectation  or  realiza- 
1  tion  of  repayment.  In  her  treasure,  as  in  her  lives,  Ver- 
mont gave  something  more  than  her  share  to  the  country's 
cause.  The  brilliancy  and  value  of  the  service  rendered 
by  the  Vermont  troops  is  denied  by  no  student  of  the  history 
of  the  war;  and  impartial  judges  admit  it  to  be  remarkable 


Vermont  Soldiers'  Home  at  Bennington 


that  the  troops  of  one  State,  who  constituted  but  an  eigh- 
teenth part  of  the  army,  should  have  had  a  leading  part  in 
so  many  of  the  most  decisive  campaigns  and  battles  of  the 
war.  If  some  of  this  distinction  was  their  good  fortune,  it 
will  not  be  denied  that  most  of  it  was  due  to  their  quality 
as  fighters. 

"It  is  because  these  Green  Mountain  bayonets  were 
thinking  bayonets;  because  the  courage  of  these  men  was 
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manly  courage;  because  its  underlying  principle  was  devo- 
tion to  duty;  because  the  service  was  patriotic  service,  that 
it  is  worth  commemorating." 

The  State  continues  to  show  its  appreciation  of  the  de- 
fenders of  the  Union  by  its  support  of  the  Vermont  Soldiers' 
Home  established  at  Bennington  and  incorporated  in  1884. 

16.  The  St.  Albans  Raid. — At  the  beginning  of  the 
war,  St.  Albans  was  a  town  of  nearly  four  thousand  inhab- 
itants, the  center  of  business  for  half  a  county.  Several 


Raiders  demanding  funds  at  St.  Albans  ba^k  in  1864 

livery  stables  and  three  banks  were  among  its  business  insti- 
tutions. There  were  three  good  hotels  there  in  1864,  and 
the  Welden  House,  since  well  known  to  travelers,  was  in 
process  of  construction.  Strangers  were  coming  to  town 
daily,  and  a  few  more  or  a  few  less  attracted  no  attention. 
On  October  10  five  came  to  town,  three  stopping  at  one 
hotel  and  two  at  another.  The  next  day  three  more  came 
and  the  eight  spent  a  full  week  in  studying  the  town,  but 
exciting  no  suspicion.    On  the  i8th  and  19th  others  came. 
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There  were  now  in  town  more  than  twenty,  distributed 
among  the  three  hotels.  They  were  Confederate  guerillas 
who  came  from  Canada  in  aid  of  the  rebellion.  An  unu3ual 
number  of  the  citizens  were  out  of  town.  The  day  was 
cloudy;  rain  was  threatening.  The  streets  were  remark- 
ably quiet.  At  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the  19th 
the  banks  were  entered  and  robbed,  while  a  part  of  the 
company  guarded  the  approaches.  Then,  taking  horses  from 
the  livery  stables  and  saddles  from  the  shops,  the  party  rode 
away  northward  in  small  groups  and  escaped  into  Canada 
with  $208,000.  An  alarm  had  been  given  before  the  raiders 
left.  The  citizens  began  to  gather  and  some  shots  were 
fired.  One  American,  a  St.  Albans  man,  was  wounded 
mortally  and  one  raider  severely.  To  guard  against  further 
incursions  a  company  of  infantry  home  guards  was  organ- 
ized at  St.  Albans,  and  two  companies  of  cavalry  were  raised 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  State,  which  constituted  the  first 
regiment  of  frontier  cavalry. 


Shrewsbury  Pond. 

"To  one  ivho  has  been  long  in  city  pent 
'Tis  very  siveet  to  look  into  the  fair 
And  open  face  of  heaven." 
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CHAPTER  IX 

Thb  Spanish-American  War.- 

I.  The  people  of  the  Unked  States  were  unable  to 
'  -endure  complacently  the  atroctous  oppression  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Cuba  by  the  Spanish  government  and  were  annoyed 
at  the  interruption  of  American  commerce  with  the  island. 
Consequently  relations  became  strained  between  the  United 
States  and  the  kingdom  of  Spain.  February  15,  1898,  the 
battleship  "Maine"  was  blown  up  in  Havana  Harbor,  and 
war  was  declared  by  the  United  States  April  18. 


Admiral  George  Dewey 

2.  Admiral  Dewfy. — The  Pacific  squadron  was  in 
Hong  Kong  Bay,  China,  under  command  of  Vice- Admiral 
Gt;orge  Dewey,  a  native  of  Montpelier.  In  accordance 
with  the  rules  of  warfare  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  leave 
Hong  Kong.  He  could  not  enter  any  other  neutral  harbor 
for  the  purpose  of  coaling,  and  it  was  difficult  for  him  to 
reach  the  nearest  port  of  the  United  States.  Therefore, 
and  in  accordance  with  instructions  from  Washington  to 
"find  the  Spanish  fleet  and  capture  or  destroy  it,"  he  sailed 
for  the  Philippines,  entered  Manila  Bay  on  the  early  morn- 
ing of  May  I,  opened  fire  upon  the  Spanish  vessels  anchored 
there,  and  sent  the  whole  fleet  of  ten  boats  to  the  bottom. 
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It  was  done  without  the  loss  of  a  man  to  the  Americans. 
This  was  one  of  the  greatest  naval  victories  recorded,  and 
marks  Admiral  Dewey  as  one  of  the  greatest  naval  heroes 
of  the  world. 

3.  Captain  Clark. — In  March,  the  Oregon,  under 
command  of  Captain  Charles  E.  Clark,  a  native  of  Brad* 
ford,  was  on  the  coast  of  California.    She  was  needed  at 


Admiral  Clark's  birthplace  at  Bradford 

Santiago,  Cuba.  Captain  Clark  was  ordered  to  get  her 
there,  and  he  did.  She  left  San  Francisco  on  March  19, 
steamed  the  13,000  miles  without  a  mishap  or  strain,  swung 
into  line  with  the  other  battleships  at  Santiago  Bay,  reported 
ready  for  action  and  participated  in  the  naval  engagement 
of  July  3,  in  which  the  entire  Spanish  fleet  was  sunk.  That 
was  the  finest  sailing  record  ever  made  by  a  battleship.  The 
superb  manner  in  which  it  was  done  and  the  bravery  on  the 
part  of  Captain  Clark,  who  was  ignorant  of  the  location  of 
the  Spanish  fleet  and  thought  it  might  be  cruising  off  the 
east  coast  of  South  America,  at  once  placed  him  in  the  front 
rank  of  the  nation's  heroes. 

3.  At  Chickamauga  Park. — Not  many  Vermonters 
were  engaged  in  conflict  with  the  Spanish  on  land.  The 
first  regiment  of  Vermont  volunteers,  consisting  of  fifty 
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officers  and  nine  hundred  eighty  men,  was  mustered  into 
the  United  States  service,  but  was  retained  in  camp  at 
-Chickamauga  Park,  Ga.,  where,  with  a  large  part  of  the 
Volunteer  Army  gathered  there,  it  experienced  severe  suf- 
fering and  loss  from  disease  and  death. 

A  suitable  testimonial  to  the  Spanish  War  volunteers 
was  voted  by  the  legislature  of  1904. 


Vermont  Academy,  Saxtons  River;  incorporated  in  1872 


4.  War  in  the  Philippines. — A  sequel  to  the  war 
with  Spain  was  the  resistance  against  the  United  States 
government  on  the  part  of  the  Filipino  people,  the  archi- 
pelago having  passed  over  to  American  sovereignty  from  that 
of  Spain  by  virtue  of  the  treaty  of  Paris.  Many  Vermonters 
were  engaged  in  the  suppression  of  this  rebellion  and  distin- 
guished themselves  in  the  service. 
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CHAPTER  X 

Present  Conditions.  Education 

1.  Population. — ^The  population  of  the  State  in  i860 
was  315*098;  in  1870,  330,551;  ia  1880,  332,286;  in  1890, 
332,422;  in  1900,  343,641;  in  1910,  355.956.  The  popula* 
tion  diminished  in  the  ten  years  from  1850  to  i860,  in  136 
tovnis;  from  i860  to  1870,  in  144  towns;  from  1870  to 
1880,  In  135  towns;  from  1880  to  1890,  in  186  towns;  from 
1890  to  1900,  in  163  towns;  and  from  1900  to  19 10,  in 
162  towns. 

2.  Representation. — One  of  the  results  to  Vermont 
of  the  census  of  1850  was  the  reduction  of  the  number  of 
its  representatives  in  Congress  to  three.  This  number  was 
retained  for  thirty  years,  since  which  time  the  State  has  had 
but  two  representatives  in  Congress.  The  congressional 
districts  of  the  present  day  correspond  very  nearly  with  those 
of  1 791. 

3.  The  County.— We  have  seen  that  the  county  took 
on  a  new  character  with  the  introduction  of  the  senate  in 
1836.  A  further  development  of  diat  character  occurred  in 
1850,  upon  an  amendment  of  the  State  constitution  requir* 

ing  the  election  of  the  chief  county  officers  to  be  made  hy 
the  freemen  of  the  county.  This  change  was  effected  by  the 
adoption  of  amendments  fourteen  to  twenty,  inclusive. 
Another  step  in  the  ?ame  direction  was  taken  soon  after  by 
the  legislative  enactments  in  respect  to  the  sale  of  intoxicating 
liquors  and  requiring  the  election  of  county  commissioners. 
By  reason  of  a  still  later  enactment,  that  of  1872,  authorize 
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ing  the  county  judges  to  order  the  assessment  of  an  annual 
tax,  the  county  has  been  endowed  with  anodier  function 

and  is  now  a  seli-taxing  body. 

4.  Othlr  Changes  in  the  Constitution. — In  1870 
the  constitution  of  the  State  was  so  amended  as  to  provide 
for  biennial  sessions  of  the  legislature  in  place  of  annual  ses- 
dons,  and  for  biennial  instead  of  annual  elections  of  State 
and  county  officers.  In  1880-83,  a  further  amendment  of 
the  constitution  was  made,  adding  the  secretary  of  State 
and  the  auditor  of  accounts  to  the  list  of  officers  to  be  chosen 
by  the  freemen  of  the  State. 

By  legislative  enactments  of  1880,  women  are  emi>owered 
to  vote  in  town  meetings  for  school  officers,  and  to  hold 
school  offices  and  the  office  of  town  clerk. 

The  legislative  provision  (1824)  for  the  choice  of  presi- 
dential electors  by  the  freemen,  and  the  constitutional  amend- 
ments requiring  the  election  of  county  officers  (1850)  by 
the  freemtri  and  increasing  the  number  of  State  officers 
(1883)  to  be  chosen  by  the  freemen,  are  worthy  of  notice 
as  extensions  of  the  direct  power  of  the  people. 

In  accordance  with  a  resolution  passed  by  the  general 
assembly  of  1908,  a  commission  consisting  of  five  members 
was  appointed  to  prepare  and  present  to  the  general  assem- 
bly of  1910  proposals  of  amendments  to  the  constitution. 
Fifteen  proposals  were  presented,  three  of  which,  relating 
respectively  to  proposal  of  amendments  at  any  session  of  the 
general  assembly,  decennial  elections  and  woman  suffrage, 
were  rejected.  The  p;eneral  assembly  of  19 12  refused  to 
concur  in  and  to  ratify  the  amendments  relating  to  eligibility 
of  senators  and  representatives  to  any  office  created  during, 
emoluments  increased  by  or  election  vested  in  the  general 
assembly;  to  changing  the  words  "uses"  and  "use"  in  article 
I  of  chapter  i,  to  "benefits"  and  "benefit";  to  adding  the 
words  "or  benefits"  after  the  words  "public  uses"  in  article 
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9  of  chapter  i,  and  to  enabling  the  senate  to  propose  amend- 
ments at  every  sixth  session.   Hie  amendments  passed  by 

the  general  assembly  of  19 lO,  concurred  in  by  the  general 
assembi}  or  1912  and  ratified  by  the  people  March  4,  1913, 
related  to  approving,  signing  and  vetoing  bills  by  the  gov- 
ernor; to  time  of  biennial  elections  and  sessions;  to 
printing  of  the  legislative  journals  and  the  calling  of  the 
yeas  and  nays;  to  the  powers  of  the  general  assembly  and 
the  governor  in  regard  to  commutation,  remission  or  mitiga- 
tion of  sentences;  to  the  granting,  extending  or  amending 
of  charters;  to  change  the  words  "judge"  and  "judges" 
when  referring  to  the  supreme^  court,  to  "justice"  and  "jus- 
tices"; to  power  of  the  general  assembly  to  pass  laws 
compelling  compensation  for  injuries;  and  to  the  revision 
and  rewriting  of  chapter  II  by  the  supreme  court  in  order 
to  make  it  consistent  with  other  sections  of  the  Constitution. 

Since  1793  amendments  have  been  considered  and  adopted, 
in  number  a§  follows: 


By  Council  of  Censors. 

Year  Considered  Adopted 

1813  28  o 

1820  5  o 

1827  3  I 

1834  20  12 

1841  10  o 

1848  15  o 

1855  19  o 

1869  6  3 

By  General  Assembly 

Year  Considered  Adopted 

1 880  23  2 

1890  9  O 

1900  4  o 

1910  15  8 

(19) 
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5.  Industrial  Changes. — Some  important  industrial 
changes  have  taken  place  during  the  last  fifty  years.  I  lie 
introduction  of  agricultural  machinery  has  led  to  a  very 
general  substitution  of  horses  for  oxen  in  farm  work.  The 
shortt-ning  of  the  rinir  of  liarvest,  particularlv  of  the  haying 
season,  gives  time  for  much  work  in  the  fail  that  was  for- 
merly done  in  the  spring,  and  brings  the  seeding  time  to  close 
at  an  earlier  period.  The  feeding  of  Western  grain  and  the 
use  of  artificial  fertilizers  are  new  departures  in  agriculture, 
and  the  introduction  of  cheese  factories  and  creameries  h 
still  more  recent. 

The  local  manufacture  of  boots  and  shoes  has  nearly 
ceased,  and  men's  and  boys'  dothing  is  mostly  brought  from 
the  cities  ready-made. 

6.  The  City  and  the  Country. — The  influence  of  • 
the  city  upon  the  country  has  greatly  increased  since  the 
introduction  of  railroads  an  l  trolley  lines  and,  later,  of  auto- 
mobiles. The  chief  summer  resorts  have  become  such  with- 
in the  era  of  rapid  travel.  The  telegraph  and  the  telephone 
bring  important  news  quickly  to  every  hamlet,  and  the  after- 
noon mail  brings  the  daily  morning  paper  from  the  city  to 
almost  every  town  in  the  State. 

7.  Religious  Acrivmr. — ^Some  changes  in  the  modes 
of  religious  activity  are  evident  and  are  significant  of  new 
conceptions  on  the  part  of  Christian  people..  It  is  sufficient 
here  to  notice  the  general  omission  of  an  afternoon  preaching 

service  in  the  churches,  the  greater  prominence  of  the  Sunday 

school,  the  great  number  of  young  people's  religious  societies, 
many  of  them  including  several  denominations,  and  the 
structure  of  the  modern  church  edifice.  Once  a  single 
audience  room,  with  a  small  entrance  hall,  was  all  that  was 
required  for  a  church  building;  no^^-,  in  addition  to  these, 
a  lecture  room,  parlor  and  kitchen  are  possessed  or  sought 
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for  by  nearly  every  churcli  in  the  State.  Beginning  with 
the  present  century  various  successful  attempts  have  been 
made  in  the  amalgamation  of  different  denominations  in 
rural  communities  and  the  spirit  of  unity  that  has  been 
.developed  promises  much  for  the  state  rdigioudy. 

8.  The  Statb  and  £ducatiok.^A  State  board  of 
•education  was  created  in  1856  with  authority  to  appoint  a 
«ecretary  who  should  devote  his  whole  time  to  the  promotion 
of  education  in  the  State.  The  first  secretary,  J.  S.  Adams 
of  Burlington,  served  eleven  years  with  great  abih'ty  and 
enthusiasm.  By  lectures,  teachers'  institutes  and  reports 
he  aroused  the  people  to  new  efforts  in  behalf  of  their  scho<^ls. 
Until  1864  a  portion  of  the  expense  of  the  schools  might  be, 
and  in  many  districts  was,  laid  on  the  pupils  attending  the 
schools.  Since  that  time  the  public  schools  have  been  sup^ 
ported  wholly  on  the  grand  list  or  from  the  income  of  pub- 
lic funds.  The  graded  school  for  the  villages,  with  a  high 
school  for  one  of  its  departmetyts,  became  an  essential  part 
of  our  school  system  during  the  period  of  Mr.  Adams'  ser* 
vvice,  and  normal  schools  were  established  for  the  training  of 
teachers.  In  1874  a  state  superintendent  of  education  was 
substituted  for  the  board  of  education  and  its  secretary,  but 
with  no  important  change  in  the  school  system  of  the  State. 
In  1888  a  system  of  county  supervision  was  introduced  in 
place  of  town  supervision,  and  continued  nearly  two  years; 
and  in  1892  the  town  system  of  schools  was  established  for 
all  towns.  In  1894  free  textbooks  were  voted  by  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly.  In  1906  free  high  school  privileges  were  ex- 
tended to  all  pupils  qualified  to  receive  such>  and  a  union 
supervision  system  by  the  combination  of  towns  was  estab- 
lished. In  1908  manual  training  was  encouraged  by  State 
aid,  and  in  19 12  the  same  encouragement  was  extended  to 
the  teaching  of  agriculture  and  to  domestic  science.  In 
1 9 10,  teacher  traim'ng  courses  were  established  for  the  pur- 
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pose  of  providing  teachers  for  the  rural  schools.  In  19 12 
a  commission  was  created  to  investigate  the  educational  con- 
ditions of  the  State  with  Justice  J.  H.  Watson  as  chairman. 
This  commission  committed  the  investigation  to  the  Car- 
negie Foundation,  whose  findings  were  communicated  to 
the  people  of  the  State  by  newspaper  supplements,  the  first 
appearing  December  27,  19 13. 

The  general  assembly  of  19 15  thoroughly  revised  the 
school  code  and  incorporated  nearly  all  the  constructive 
features  recommended  by  the  commission.  In  its  revision 
it  provided  for  the  appointment  of  the  commissioner  of 
education,  state  supervisors  and  inspectors,  and  the  superin- 
tendents of  groups  of  towns  by  the  state  board  of  education, 
to  which  were  committed  extensive  powers  and  duties  relating 
to  courses  of  study,  teacher-training  courses,  transportation, 
certification  of  teachers,  and  high  school  and  vocational 
education. 


John  G.  Saxc,  a  Vermont  poet 

9.  The  Huntingtom  Fund. — The  Huntington  fund, 
which  became  available  in  1886,  was  a  gift  to  the  State  of 
Vermont  by  Arunah  Huntington,  a  native  of  Vermont,  who 
had  acquired  wealth  in  Brantford,  Canada.   The  amount  of 
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this  fund  was  $211,131.46,  the  interest  of  which  was 
divided  equally  among  the  towns  in  proportion  to  their 
population.  In  1906  this  fund  was  merged  into  the  perma- 
nent school  fund  of  the  State. 


f    nm  m\  1  '  1 

r- 
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Industrial  School,  Vergenncs,  Vt. 


10.  Industrial  School. — The  Vermont  Industrial 
School,  an  institution  for  the  education  of  wayward  youth, 
was  established  in  1865  at  Waterbury,  under  the  name  of 
Reform  School.  Afterwards  it  was  removed  to  Vergennes, 
and  in  1894  was  given  its  present  name.  This  is 
a  school  of  manual  as  well  as  of  mental  training.  Its 
purpose  is  to  shield  its  inmates  from  bad  influences  ?nd  to 
enable  them  to  engage  successfully  in  some  honorable  pursuit. 
In  1914,  on  account  of  an  appropriation  for  a  new  building, 
and  a  fire  which  destroyed  the  main  building,  nearly  the 
entire  plant  was  newly  constructed,  the  cottage  system  being 
chosen. 
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II.  Normal  Schools. — The  normal  schools,  located  at 
Castleton  and  Johnson,  are  under  the  control  of  the  State 
board  of  education,  and  tuition  is  free  to  all  qualified  to 
enter.  Only  graduates  from  high  schools  and  academies  are 
admitted  to  the  regular  course  of  two  years. 


State  Normal  School,  Castleton,  Vt. 


12.  Castleton  Normal  School. — October  15,  1787. 
it  was  enacted  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Ver- 
mont, "that  the  place  for  keeping  a  county  grammar  school 
in  and  for  Rutland  county  shall  be  at  the  house  commonly 
known  by  the  name  of  the  New  School  House,  near  Dr. 
William  Woolcott's,  in  said  Castleton;  provided  that  the 
county  of  Rutland  shall  not  be  at  any  cost  in  completing  or 
repairing  the  same."  The  Rutland  County  Grammar  School 
still  exists,  and  it  is  the  oldest  chartered  educational  institu- 
tion in  the'  State.   At  a  special  meeting  of  the  board  of  educa- 
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tion  held  at  Castleton  August  22  and  23,  1867,  a  proposi- 
tion made  by  the  trustees  of  the  institution  named  above  to 
the  board  to  make  it  a  normal  school  was  accepted,  and  the 
State  Normal  School  at  Castleton  was  established.  The 
whole  number  of  graduates  from  this  school,  up  to  and 
,  including  19 14,  is  1374. 


State  Normal  School,  Johnson,  Vt. 

13.  Johnson  Normal  School. — The  Johnson  Acad- 
emy began  in  a  shoe  shop,  somewhat  revised,  in  1828.  A 
few  years  later  a  new  building  was  provided  for  it,  and  in 
1836  it  was  incorporated  as  the  Lamoille  County  Grammar 
School.  In  1866  its  building  was  enlarged,  and  in  Decem- 
ber of  that  year  the  school  was  approved  by  the  board  of 
education  as  a  State  normal  school.  It  began  work  under 
State  supervision  February  26,  1867.  The  whole  number 
of  its  graduates,  to  and  including  19 14,  is  119 1. 
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14.  Randolph  Normal  School. — The  Orange  County 
Grammar  School  of  Randolph  Center  was  incorporated 
in  1806,  but  had  been  in  operation  several  years  prior  to 
that  time.  It  continued  as  a  county  grammar  school,  or 
academy,  until  1866,  when  it  became  a  normal  school  by 
the  action  of  the  trustees.  By  the  acceptance  of  the  condi- 
tions of  an  act  of  the  legislature  of  1866  it  passed  under 
State  patronage  and  control  February  26,  1867.    To  and 


Agricultural  Hall 
State  Agricultural  School,  Randolph,  Vt. 

including  191 1,  the  year  of  its  discontinuance,  it  sent  out 
1540  graduates  from  its  lower  course,  and  193  graduates 
from  the  higher  course  of  study,  most  of  whom  have  taught 
in  the  public  schools.  In  191 1  the  State  Agricultural  School 
was  opened  in  this  building. 

15.  State  School  of  Agriculture. — By  act  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  1910,  the  Normal  School  at  Randolph 
Center  ceased  June  30,  191 1,  and  the  property  passed  over 
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to  the  trustees  of  the  State  School  of  Agriculture,  which  had 
acquired  land  and  a  dormitory  and  opened  the  school  Sep- 
tember 26,  191 1,  with  52  students.  The  school  has  con- 
tinued to  have  a  large  patronage  and  has  proved  a  valuable 
institution  to  the  State. 

* 

16.  University  of  Vermont. — The  University  of 
Vermont  was  chartered  in  1791.  Its  first  class  entered  in 
1800  and  was  graduated  in  1804.  The  college  building  was 
occupied  for  military  purposes  and  college  work  was  sus- 
pended during  a  part  of  the  war  of  18 12.  In  1824  the 
college  building  was  burned.    The  corner  stone  of  a  new 


University  of  Vermont,  Burlington. 


building  was  laid  the  next  year  by  General  Lafayette.  The 
medical  department,  first  established  in  1821  and  afterwards 
suspended,  was  revived  in  1853.  The  Vermont  Agricultural 
College  was  chartered  in  1864,  and  the  next  year  was  incor- 
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porated  with  the  University.  A  farm  and  an  experiment  sta- 
tion were  added  in  1888.  The  University  has  a  facult)'  of 
113  and  comprises  four  colleges: 

The  College  of  Arts,  including 

The  Course  in  Arts, 

The  Literary-Scientific  Course. 
The  College  of  Engineering,  iaduding 

A  Course  in  Civil  Engineering, 

A  Course  in  Theoretical  and  Applied  CLemistry, 
-  A  Course  in  Metallurgy  and  Mining  Engineering. 
The  CdLLEGE  op  Medicine. 
The  College  of  Agriculture. 

The  laboratories  of  the  University  are  ample,  and  it  has 
a  valuable  museum  and  an  art  gallery.  The  Billings  Library, 
one  of  the  finest  buildings  of  its  kind  in  the  country, 
contains  a  library'  of  about  sixty-six  thousand  volumes.  In 
addition  to  the  Billings  Library  building,  there  have  been 
added  to  the  University  plant  within  a  few  years  the  Wil- 
liams Science  Building —  one  of  the  best  of  its  kind  in  New 
England — ^a  dormitory  for  young  men,  two  residences  for 
young  women,  the  buildings  and  equipment  of  the  experi- 
ment station,  mechanical  buildings,  a  gymnasium,  buildings 
for  die  agricultural  and  the  medical  colleges  and  three  cot- 
tages. 

The  University  admits  both  men  and  women  as  students, 
except  to  its  course  in  medicine,  which  is  for  men  only. 

On  its  roll  of  graduates  are  found  the  names  of  men  emi- 
nent in  all  departments  of  human  activity. 

Includiniz  191.^.  the  number  of  p:raduates  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Arts  and  Applied  Science  is  2896,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Medicine  is  2431,  in  other  departments  510.  The 
number  engaged  in  military  service  in  the  Spanish-American 
war  and  in  the  Philippines  was  32. 
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17.  MiDDLEBURY  CoLLEGE. — Middlebury  College  is  at 
Middlebury,  on  Otter  Creek,  in  a  region  remarkable  for  its 
fertility,  healthfulness  and  natural  beauty.  Westward  are 
the  mountains  beyond  Lake  Champlain ;  eastward,  the  Green 
Mountains.  Within  a  few  hours  ride  are  Grandview,  the 
highest  of  the  Red  Sandrock  mountains,  Lincoln  Mountain, 
and  Lake  Dunmorc,  a  beautiful  sheet  of  water  at  the  foot 
of  high  mountains.  Middlebury  College  was  the  first  in 
Vermont  to  send  out  graduates.    It  was  chartered  in  1800, 


Middlebury  College,  Campus  and  Buildings,  Middlebury,  Vt. 

and  held  its  first  Commencement  in  1802.  It  is  now  open 
to  students  of  both  sexes,  and  offers  two  courses  of  study,  the 
Classical  Course  and  the  Latin-Scientific  Course.  The  cab- 
inet, laboratories  and  library  are  sufficient  for  the  present 
needs  of  the  college,  and  have  recently  been  housed  in  good 
buildings.  The  faculty  at  present  number  23.  Withm  a 
few  years  a  hbrary  building,  a  science  building,  dormitories 
for  both  men  and  women,  a  gymnasium,  commons  club  and 
•chapel,  have  been  added.  The  whole  number  of  graduates 
from  the  institution,  to  and  including  1914,  is  2025;  and  the 
Senior  class  numbers  49. 
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1 8.  Norwich  University. — Norwich  University  grew 
out  of  a  military  school  begun  at  Norwich  in  1819  by  Cap- 
tain Alden  Partridge.  It  was  incorporated  in  1834,  and  held 
its  first  Commencement  in  1836.  The  institution  was  re- 
moved to  Northfield  in  1866.  It  offers  instruction  in  four 
regular  courses,  those  of  Science  and  Civil  Engineering,  of 
Chemistry  and  Physics,  of  Science  and  Literature,  of  Arts. 
This  was  the  first  institution  in  the  country  to  lay  down  a 
purely  scientific  course  of  study,  and,  up  to  the  time  of  the 
Rebellion,  the  only  one  which  embraced  in  its  curriculum 


I'','.  '••I 

Norwich  University,  Northfield,  Vt. 

thorough  military,  classical  and  scientific  courses.  When 
the  general  government  called  for  men  to  suppress  the  great 
rebellion,  the  student  body  responded  with  such  unanimity 
that  for  two  years  the  University  did  not  have  any  graduates. 
The  law  provides  that  the  corps  of  cadets  may  be  enlisted 
in  the  militia  of  the  State  of  Vermont  as  a  battery  of  artil- 
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lery,  company  of  signal  corps  and  company  of  engineers. 
The  institution  contributed  525  commissioned  officers  to  the 
country  in  the  Mexican  and  Civil  Wars.  The  whole  num- 
ber of  its  past  cadets  is  1529,  and  of  its  graduates  809 
up  to  19 1 4.  Ninety  Norwich  University  men  were  in  the 
^Ipanish-American  War,  and  the  institution  has  47  men  in 
the  regular  army. 


Captain  Alden  Partridge,  born  at  Norwich  in  1785;  founder 

of  Norwich  University 

19.  The  Vermont  Colleges. — In  accordance  with 
legislative  enactments  of  1884  and  1888  the  State  oficrs 
thirty  scholarships  in  each  of  her  three  colleges.  A  scholar- 
ship pay's  at  least  the  tuition  of  a  student.  Candidates  may 
be  appointed  to  these  scholarships  by  the  State  senators  of 
the  several  counties,  or,  if  these  fail  to  make  appointments, 
the  appointments  may  be  made  by  the  trustees  of  the  several 
colleges.  In  191 2  the  colleges  were  extensively  subsidized 
and  provision  for  extension  work  through  the  agricultural 
college  was  made. 

20.  Educational  Tendency. — A  few  facts  indicate 
the  tendency  of  recent  educational  movements  in  this  State. 
The  most  significant  are  the  support  of  the  public  schools 
entirely  at  the  public  expense,  the  multiplication  of  free  high 
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schools,  the  effort  to  improve  all  common  schools  by  the 
better  preparation  of  teachers,  the  opening  of  the  colleges 
to  women,  the  establishment  of  scientific  courses  of  study  in 
the  colleges,  the  endowment  of  academies,  and  the  institu- 
tion of  public  libraries.  These  all  look  toward  the  better 
education  of  all  the  people. 

In  1906  provision  was  made  for  the  professional  super- 
vision of  schools  by  the  combination  of  towns  into  unions, 
and  generous  financial  aid  was  provided  therefor;  free  ad- 
vanced instruction  was  accorded  all  qualified  students;  a  per- 


Troy  Conference  Academy,  Poultney,  Vt.,  Incorporated  in  1834. 


mancnt  school  fund,  consisting  of  the  War  Claims  Fund, 
the  Huntington  Fund  and  the  United  States  Deposit  Money, 
was  established ;  State  aid  was  granted  for  the  transporta- 
tion of  pupils  and  in  encouragement  of  the  centralization  of 
schools;  elementary  and  high  schools  were  legally  defined; 
and  the  school  code  was  thoroughly  revised.    In  19 12  means 
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for  developing  rural  communities  was  granted.  But  by  far 
the  most  important  educational  act  in  recent  years  was  the 
creation  of  an  educational  commission  to  investigate  school 
conditions. 

In  accordance  with  recommendations  of  this  commis- 
sion the  general  assembly  of  19 15  provided  a  minimum 
wage  for  teaching,  for  increased  wages  of  trained  teachers 
in  rural  schools,  and  for  vocational  education  in  junior  and 
senior  high  schools,  and  made  appropriations  for  the  entire 
maintenance  by  the  State  of  teacher-training  courses,  for 
the  payment  of  transportation  for  all  children  living  a  mile 
and  one-half  or  more  from  school,  and  for  the  payment  of 


St.  Michael's  College,  Winooski,  Vt. 

all  supervision  of  schools  in  groups  of  two  or  more  towns. 
By  these  acts  the  rural  school  and  country  conditions  were 
greatly  benefited. 

In  1911,  by  acts  of  the  General  Assembly  of  1910,  the 
State  Normal  School  at  Randolph  Center  was  changed  into 
a  State  School  of  Agriculture;  the  beginning  of  the  school 
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year  was  changed  from  April  first  to  July  first;  and  twelve 
tjeacher-training  courses  were  established,  the  schoob  selected 
therefor  being  Derby  Academy,  Lyndon  Institute,  Godd^rd 
Seminary,  Randolph  high  school,  Springfield  high  school, 
Chester  high  school,  Ludlow  high  school,  Bennington  high 
school;  Rutland  high  school,  Middlebury  high  school,  Bur- 
lington high  school  and  Bellows  Free  Academy.  In  191a 
the  scope  c$  the  teacher  training  classes  was  considerably 
enlarged. 

21.  The  Opening  of  the  Twentieth  Century. — 
The  closing  years  of  the  nineteenth  and  the  opening  of  the 
tu'entieth  were  characterized  by  new  activities  in  various 
lines.  Electricity  became  extensively  applied  to  lighting, 
manufacture,  coiximunication  and  transportation,  and  busi- 
ness received  a  new  impulse  thereby.  Various  new  manu- 
.factures  were  introduced  and  many  old  ones  received  new 
vigor;  the  marble  business  greatly  increased,  and  the  granite 
industry  surpassed  all  prophecy  in  regard  to  growth  and 
output. 

A  greater  interest  in  scientific  farming  and  forestry  has 
.been  awakened  through  the  commissioner  of  agriculture,  the 
State  forester,  the  experiment  station  at  Burlington,  the 

grange,  agricultural  courses  in  high  schools,  and  through 
the  extension  courses  by  the  State  agricultural  college,  so 
that  in  every  valley  results  are  apparent  in  better  stock, 
better  tillage,  better  products. 

There  has  been  a  radical  change  from  former  methods 
of  teaching  and  administration  of  schools,  and  better  educa-. 
tional  facilities  are  afforded.  Home  life  has  improved  on 
the  farm  and  in  village  and  city,  the  things  that  contribute 
to  culture  and  comfort  abound,  and  better  sentiments  socially 
and  religiously  prevail. 

The  love  and  loyalty  of  non-resident  sons  and  daughters 
of  Vermont  have  always  been  proverbial.  Tangible  evidences 
of  such  are  manifested  in  numerous  substantial  town  halls 
and  library  buildings  that  have  been  erected  by  loyal  sons  and 
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citizens  in  recent  years  in  various  towns  of  the  State,  as  well 
as  in  tlieir  constantly  recurring  visits  to  the  old  home  State. 

The  foregoing  facts  indicate  a  progressive  spirit  on  the 
part  of  the  citizens  of  Vermont,  sustain  the  prestige  and 
reputation  of  the  State  and  people  and  are  the  earnest  of 
better  days  to  come. 

22.  Vermont's  Contrirutiont. — The  inheritance  from 
the  Puritans  and  the  Pilgrims  of  unswerving  allegiance  to 
conscience  and  duty  gave  to  the  early  settlers  of  Vermont 
the  foundation  of  their  sterling  character.  The  toil  involved 
In  subduing  forest  and  field  and  in  meeting  the  demands  of 
a  vigorous  climate  made  them  prudent,  industrious  and 
thrifty;  while  the  Revolutionary  War,  the  contention  with 
New  York,  and  the  constant  efiort  for  the  protection  of 
themselves  and  their  property,  developed  in  them  a  spirit  of 
independence  and  a  keen  understanding  of  the  rights  of 
men  and  the  fundamental  principles  of  government.  The 
strength  and  stability  oi  the  rugged  hills  and  mountains 
rendered  them  strong  in  faith,  steadfast  in  purpose,  and 
triumphant  in  their  cf?orts;  while  the  abounding  beauty  of 
field  and  wood,  of  hill  and  valley,  and  the  daily  contact  wn'th 
nature  in  her  best  and  primitive  state  softened  their  hardier 
selves  and  gave  to  them  a  refreshing  charm  and  frankness. 
The  church  and  the  school  have  aided  in  transmitting  to 
hiter  generations  the  worth  and  character  of  the  hardy  first 
citizens  of  the  new  commonwealth. 

From  such  sturdy  stock  there  have  gone  forth  from  Ver- 
mont many  of  her  sons  and  dau^ters,  a  few  to  obtain  dis* 
tinotion,  many  to  win  honors,  all  to  be  highly  ^teemed. 
From  her  non-resident  sons  Vermont  has  given  to  the  naition 
a  distinguished  president,  Chester  A.  Arthur;  two  vice-pres- 
idents, William  A.  Wheeler  and  Levi  P.  Morton;  four 
cabinet  officers  and  several  assistants,  ambassadors  to  Ger- 
mnnv,  France  and  Russia,  and  ministers  to  numerous  other 
countries;  fourteen  United  States  senators  and  ninety-eight 
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congressmen  to  other  states,  a  total  of  twenty-four  senators 
and  one  hundred  thirty-one  congressmen;  eminent  naval 
and  military  officers,  the  town  of  Norwich,  with  a  population 
of  1252,  having  furnished  three  admirals  to  the  United 
States  navy;  a  United  States  Philippine  Commissioner,  and 
governors  of  various  states;  and  has  contributed  to  every 
field  of  human  activity  and  achievement. 


Charles  G.  Eastman,  a  Vermont 
poet,    died    in  Montpelier 
September  16,  i860 

*'When  Ethan  Allen  ruled  the  Slate 

With  steel  and  stolen  scriptur' 
And  waged,  alone,  against  New  York 

Hit  'Beech  Seal'  war,  and  wkipt  her." 

Many  resident  sons  of  Vermont  have  also  been  conspicuous 
in  the  a<?airs  of  the  nation  and  of  the  world.  The  State  has 
furnished  cabinet  officers  in  Jacob  Collamer  and  Redfield 
Proctor;  an  assistant  secretary  of  the  navy  in  Charles  H. 
Darling,  an  assistant  secretary  of  the  treasury  in  Sherman 
P.  Allen,  a  governor-general  of  the  Philippines  and  minister 
to  Spain  in  Henry  C.  Ide,  ambassadors  to  Italy  and  England 
in  Marsh  and  Phelps,  and  ministers  to  various  countries,  dis- 


Julia    C.   R.    Dorr,  Vermont** 
foremost  poet,  died  in  Rut- 
land, January  18,  1913 

"Taught  that  truth  is  the  orandest 
thing 

Painter  can  paint,  or  poet  sing" — Dorr. 
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tinguished  statesmen  in  Ira  Allen,  Foote  and  Morrill,  emi- 
nent jurists  in  Chipman,  Redfield  and  Edmunds,  artists  in 
Thomas  Powers  and  Larkin  G.  Mead,  writers  in  Dana  P. 
Thompson  and  Rowland  E.  Robinson,  poets  in  John  G. 
Saxe,  Julia  C.  R.  Dorr  and  Charles  G.  Eastman,  and 
numerous  prominent  clergymen,  educators,  journalists,  physi- 
cians, and  business  men. 

In  the  191 3  volume  of  "Who's  Who,"  over  15,000  dis- 
tinguished citizens  of  the  United  States  are  mentioned.  Of 
this  number  320  are  credited  as  natives  of  Vermont,  which 
gives  to  the  State  a  larger  number  of  eminent  persons,  accord- 
ing to  population,  than  any  other  State  in  the  Union.  Of 
the  number  credited  to  Vermont,  79  are  still  residents  of 
the  State. 

It  is  well  for  a  State  to  laud  her  distinguished  sons,  to 
boast  of  her  achievements,  to  rejoice  in  her  prestige  and 
reputation;  but  it  is  better  for  a  State  to  conserve  her 
elements  of  strength,  to  deepen  the  roots  of  character  and  to 
look  forward  toward  greater  deeds  and  men.  In  this  way 
Vermont  will  continue  to  maintain  her  reputation  among 
her  sister  States,  and  to  reproduce  in  still  greater  sons  those 
qualities  that  have  already  made  her  great. 


Old  well  and  sweep  of  first  settlers,  Otter  Creek  valley 
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STATE  OFFICERS— QOVERNORS 


A  List  9f  ftrsmu  npl»  kmfi  htld  th«  Ofic^  •/  Govtrnwr  dnee  the 

orgtmMoiiw  of  tkt  SMg 


Thomas  Chittenden  ....1778-89 

Moses  Robioaoii   1789-90 

Thomas  Chitteodeil*  . . .  179097 
Paul  Brighamf,  Aug.  as  to  Oct. 

16,  1797 

Isaac  Tichenor   I797'07 

Israel  Smith   .1807-08 

Isaac  Tichenor   1808-09 

Jonu  Gilusha   1809-13 

Martin  Chittenden  ....1813-15 

Jona<^  Oalrivha   i8ii;-2o 

Richard  Skinner   1820-23 

Cornelius  P.  Van  Ness. .  1823-26 

Ezr  a  Butler   1826-28 

Samuel  C.  Crafts  1828-31 

William  A.  Palmer  ....1831-35 

Silas  H.  Jennisont   1835-36 

Silas  H.  Jennison  1836-41 

Charles  Paine   1841-43 

John  Mattocks   1843-44 

William  Shrle   1S44-46 

Horace  Eaton   1846-48 

Carlos  Coolidfj^   1848-50 

Charles  K.  Williams  ...1850-52 

Erastus  Fairbanks   1852-53 

John  S.  Robinson   1853-54 

Stephen  Rosrce   1854-56 

Ryland  Fletcher  1856-^8 

Hiland  Hall   1858-60 

Erattof  Fairbanks   tS<e-6t 


'  Frederick  Hoibrook  .... 

J.  Gregory  Smith  

Paul  Dillingham   

John  B.  Page  

Peter  T.  WashburnlJ  . . . 
George  W.  Hendee9.... 

John  W.  Stewart  

Julius  Converse  

Asabet  Pedc   

Horace  Fairbanks   

Redfield  Prortor   

Roswell  Farnham   

Jrhn  L.  Barstow   

Samiirl  E  Pingree  

Ebenezer  J.  Ormsbee  . . 
William  P.  DitUngbam 
Carroll  S.  Page 

Levi  K,  Fuller   

Urban  A.  Woodbury 

Josiah  Grout   

Edward  C.  Smith  .  .  . 

William  W.  Stickncy 
John  G.  McCttllougb 

Charles  J.  Bell   

Fletcher  D.  Proctor  . 
George  H.  Prouty  .  . 

John  A.  Mead  

Allen  M.  Fletcher'''' 

Janua 

Charles  W.  Gates  .... 


»  •  •  •  • 


86Z-63 
863-65 
865-67 
867-69 

869-  70 
870 

870-  72 
872-74 
874-76 
876-78 
878-80 
880-82 
882-84 
884-86 
886-88 
888-90 
890-99 
^92-94 
894-96 
896-9S 
898-00 
900-oa 

9<»-CH 

904-06 
906-08 
908-10 
910-ta 

912  to 
y  1915 
9x5- 


*Died  in  oflioe  AogmtSS,  1707. 

tLieuteaanl  Oovwaor,  aotioc  Oowmor  on  the  dMih  of  Qovsrnor  Chitteadaa. 
iLieuteiMat  Qovernor,  Qo7«nior  by  reaBon  of  no  elstttum  of  Qovomor  by  tba 
people. 

iDfed  ia  offiM,  Feb.  7,  ISTO. 

§  Lieutenant  Governor,  OoTemor  by  reaaoa  of  the  death  of  Oovemor  Wadi* 

burn. 

**Gqv.  a.  M.  Plotcher's  term  of  oflicrt  pxt  ni  I  ■  !  to  Tan.  1915  because  of  ohanae 
in  laws  making  legislature  m'^et  biennially  iu  Jaiiix  iry  iti-itead  of  October. 

Portraits  of  Moses  Robinson.  Eara  Butler,  Horar^  Tviton,  Carlos  CooIMro, 
have  n«vprnpp":in-il  in  nnv  text  book  bafore,  t,h»>  fir-'t,  two  b?ins;f55TipT^it«'pi'  t-ircs 
txecutrd  in  100.")  from  "ik'^tnlics  approved  by  <:1  '-tciMid-int^!. 

Thb  is  tho  first  text-book  to  ooataia portraits  of  all  the  goveraora  of  the  State. 
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Thomas  Chittenden,  ist  and  3rd 
Gov.,  1778-89,  1790-97,  18  yrs. 


Paul  Brigham,  4th  Gov.,  2  mos., 
1797 


^  .  / 

Profile  of  Israel  Smith,  6th  Gov., 
1807-08 


Moses  Robinson,  2nd  Gov., 
1789-90 


Isaac  Ttchenor,  5th  and  7th 
Gov.,  II  years. 


Jonas  Galusha,  8th  and  loth 
Gov.,  9  years 
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rSamuel  C.  Crafts,  14th  Gov.,    William  A.  Palmer,  15th  Gov., 
1828-31  1831-35 

Google 


Silas  H.  Jennison,  i6th  and  17th 
.  Gov.,  1835-4Z 


Charles  Paine,  x8th  Gov., 
1841-43 


John  Mattocks,  19th  Gov., 
1843-44 


William  Slade,  20th  Gov., 
1844-46 


Horace  Eaton,  21st  Gov., 
1846-48 


Carlos  CooHdge,  22nd  Gov., 
1848-50 


Google 


Charles  Kilborn  Williams,     Erastus  Fairbanks,  24th  and  29tb 
23rd  Gov.,  1850-52  Gov.,  1852-53,  i86o-6i 


John  S.  Robinson,  25  Gov.,       Stephen  Royce.  26th  Gov., 
1853-54  1854-56 


Ryland  Fletcher,  27th  Gov.,         Hiland  Hall.  28th  Gov., 
1856-58  1858-60 


Frederick  Holbrook,  30th  Gov.,     John  Gregory  Smith,  31st  Gov., 
1861-63  1863-65 


Peter  T.  Washburn,  34th  Gov.,     George  W.  Hendee,  35th  Gov, 
4  m.  1869-70  8  m.  1870 


John   W.   Stewart,   36th  Gov., 
1870-72 


Asahel  Peck,  38th  Gov., 
1874-76 


Redfield    Proctor,    40th  Gov., 
1878-80 


Julius    Converse,    37lh  Gov., 
1872-74 


Horace    Fairbanks,    39th  Gov., 
1876-78 


Roswell    Farnham,    41st  Gov., 
1880-82 

I  ,  Google 


John  L.   Bar«tow,  42ncl  Gov., 
18S2-84 


Ebenezcr  J.  Ormsbee,  44th  Gov., 
1886-88 


Carroll  S.  Page,  46th  Gov., 
1890-92 


Samuel  E.  Pingree,  43rd  Gov.^ 
1884-86 


W.  P.  Dillingham,  45th  Gov.^ 
1888-90 


Levi  K.  Fuller,  47th  Gov., 
1892-94 


Vrban  A.  Woodbury,  48th  Gov.,  Josiah  Grout,  49th  Gov., 

1894-96  1896-98 


E.  C.  Smith,  50th  Gov.,  William  W.  Sticlcney,  51st  Gov., 

1898-1900  1900-02 


John  G.  McCullough,  52d  Gov.,        Charles  J.  Bell,  53rd  Gov., 
1902-04  1904-06 
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Fletcher  D.  Proctor,  54th  Gov.,     George  H.   Frouty,   55th  Gov.^ 
1906-08  1908-10 


r 


John   Abner  Mead,   56th  Gov., 
1910-12 


Allen  M.  Fletcher,  ^yth  Gov.,     Charles  W.  Gates,  58th  Gov., 
i9»2-»5  "915— 
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JOSEPH  MARSH  • 
First  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Vermont 

STATE  OFFICERS— LIEUTENANT- 
GOVERNORS 

A  List  of  Persons  ivho  have  held  the  Office  of  Lieutenant-Governor 
since  the  Organization  of  the  State 


Joseph  Marsh   '778-79 

Benjamin  Carpenter  ...1779-81 

Elisha  Payne   1781-82 

Paul  Spooncr   1782-87 

Joseph  Marsh   1787-90 

Peter  Olcott   1790-94 

Jonathan  Hunt   1794-96 

Paul  Brigharo*   1796-13 

William  Chamberlain  .1813-15 

Paul  Brigham   1815-20 

William  Cahoon   1820-22 

Aaron  Leland   1822-27 

Henry   Olin   1827-30 

Mark  Richards   1830-31 

Lebbeus  Edgerton  1831-35 

Silas  H.  Jennison*  ....1835-36 

David  M.  Camp   1836-41 

Waitstill  R.  Ranney  ...1841-43 

Horace  Eaton   1843-46 

Leonard  Sargeant  1846-48 

Robert  Pierpoint   1848-50 

Julius  Converse   1850-52 

William  C.  Kittredge  ..1852-53 
Jefferson  P.  Kidder  ....1853-54 

Ryland  Fletcher   1854-56 

James  M.  Slade   1856-58 

Burnam  Martin  185 8-60 

Levi  Underwood   1860-62 


Paul  Dillingham   1862-65. 

Abraham  B.  Gardner ..  1865-67 

Stephen  Thomas   1867-69 

George  W.  Hcndec*  ..1869-70 

George  N.  Dale   1870-72 

Russell  S.  Taft   1872-74 

Lyman  G.  Hinckley  ....1874-76^ 

Redfield  Proctor   i876-7» 

Eben  R.  Colton   1878-80 

John  L.  Barstow   1880-S2 

Samuel  E.  Pingree  ....1882-84 
Ebenezer  J.  Ormsbee  ...1884-86 

Levi  K.  Fuller   1886-S8 

Urban  A.  Woodbury  ..  1888-90. 

Henry  A.  Fletcher  1890-9* 

F.  Stewart  Stranahan  ..1892-94 
Zophar  M.  Mansur  ....1894-96 

Nelson  W.  Fisk   1896-98 

Henry  C.  Bates  1898-00 

Martin  C.  Allen   1900-02 

Zed  S.  Stanton   1902-04 

Charles  H.  Stearns  ....1904-06 

George  H.  Prouty   1906-08 

John  A.  Mead   i9o8-ia 

Leighton  P.  Slack   1910-12 

Frank  E.  Howe**  1912-15 

Hale  K.  Darling   1915 — 


♦*Lt.-Gov.  Frank  E.  Howe's  term  of  oflBce  extended  to  Jan.  1915  because  of 
change  in  laws  making  legislature  meet  biennially  in  January  instead  of  October. 
♦Acting  Governor. 
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FEDERAL  RELATIONS 


ADMISSION  OF  VERMONT  INTO  THE  UNION 


At  a  OQiiTCiidoii  held  at  Bennington  January  6,  1791,  it  was 
ftially  determined  by  a  vote  of  105  yeas  to  2  nays  to  make  applica* 
tion  to  Congress  for  admission  into  the  Union.  On  the  tenth  day 
•of  January,  1791,  the  Legislature  met  at  Bennington;  and,  on  the 
tMk  of  tiie  same  month,  Hon.  Nathaniel  Chipman  and  Lewis  R. 
Morn"?,  K'^q.,  -were  appointed  commi?<^ioners  to  attend  Congrcs'^  and 
present  the  request  of  the  State  for  such  admission.  The  commis- 
sioners immediately  entered  upon  the  duties  of  their  appointment; 
and,  on  February  18,  1791,  the  approval  of  an  Act  of  Congress  was 
made,  by  which  "Vermont  shall  be  received  and  admitted  on  March 
4,  X791,"  thus  being  the  first  State  that  was  admitted  into  the  Union 
after  the  adoption  of  the  Federal  Constitodon. 


SENATORS  IN  CONGRESS 
From  1791  to  1911 


Ftr/I  Class 

Moses  Robinson*   1791-96 

Isaac    richenor*  1796-97 

Nathaniel  Chipman  .  . .  .1797-03 

Israel  Smith*   1803-07 

Jonathan  Robinson  ....i8o7-r5 

Isaac  Tichenor   1815-21 

Horatio  Seymour   1821-33 

Benjamin  Swift  1833-39 

Samuel  S.  Phelps  1839-51 

SolfuiKni  Foott   1851-66 

George  F.  Edmunds  ....1866-91 

R^dfield  Proctor  I   1891-08 

Carroll   S.   Page  1908  


Second  Class 

Stephen  R.  Bradley  ....1791-95 

Elijah  Paine   i795-ot 

Stephen  R.  Bradley  ....180S-13 

Dudley  Chase*   1813-17 

James  Fisk*   1817-18 

William  A.  Palmer  ....1818-25 

Dudl^  Chase  tSas-sx 

Samuel  Prentiss*   xS3X-4a 

Samuel  C.  Crafts  1842-43 

William  Uphamt   1843-53 

Samuel  S.  Fhelps  1853-54 

Lawrence  Bralnerd  .,,.1854-55 

Jacob  Collamert   1855-65 

Luke  P.  Poland  1865-67 

Justin  S.  Morrillt   1867-99 

Jonathan  Ross   1899-00 

William  P.  Dillingham.  1900— — 


/(r0te;~'*Fint  and  seeond  elaas"  rdste  to  elMsee  as  detined  in  the  mooomI 
iChwd  •eetion,  first  artide,  of  the  Conslitutionof  the  United  States. 

♦n  \signed 

1  tidied  in  offioe. 


I 
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UNITED  STATES  SENATORS 


Senator  Solomon  Foot 
1851-66 


Senator  Justin  S.  Morrill 
1867-99 


A 


1 


Senator  Jacob  Collamer 
1855-65 


'  Senator  George  F.  Edmunds 
!  1866-91 


A'^ot*;— Portraits  of  the  present  Senators,  William  P.  DiUingham  and  Carroll  S. 
Pace,  will  be  found  among  the  governors. 


(21) 
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History  of  Vermont 


REPRESENTATIVES  IN  CONGRESS 


From  1791  to  191S 
Nathaniel  Nilet   >79X'95 

Israel  Smith   I79i"97 

Daniel  Buck   •••••1795-99 

Matthew  Lyra   1797-1801 

Itvvis  R   Nforrii  ....2797-1803 


Israel  Smith   

William  Chamberlain  . . 

Martin  Chitteodeo  

James  Elliot  

Gideon  Olin   

James  Fitk   

James  Witherell*   

Samuel  Shaw  

William  Chamberlain  . . 

Jooa.  H.  Hubbard  

James  Fisk   

William  Strong  

William  C  Bradley  .... 

Ezra  Butlrr   , .  . 

Richard  Skinner   

Charles  Rich  

Daniel  Chifiiiiaii  

Luther  Jewett   

Chauncey  Langdon   

Asa  Lyoo   

Charles  Marsh   

John  Noyes  

Heman  Allen  of  Colches- 

tert   

Samuel  C  Crafts  

William  Hunter  

Onamua  C.  Merrill  .... 

Charles  Rich   

Mark  Richards   

William  Strong  

Eyra  Mecch   

Rollin  C.  Mallory  

Eli  as  Keyea   

John  Mattocks   

Phlneas  White   

William  C.  Rrrj^llev  .  .  .  . 

D.  Azro  A.  Buck  

Ezra  Mcech  

John  Mattocks   

George  £.  Wales  

Heman  Allen  of  Milton 

Benjamin  Swift  

Jonathan  Huntt   


801-03 
803-05 
803-13 

803-09 
803-07 
805-09 

807-  08 

808-  13 

809-  11 
809-11 
811-X5 
811-15 
813-15 

813-15 
813-15 
813-15 
815-17 

815-17 

815-17 
815-17 

815-17 
8x5-17 

817-18 

817-25 
817-19 
817-19 

817-25 
817-21 
819-21 
819-21 
819-21 
821-23 
Sax-23 
821-23 

823-2Q 
8a5-S7 

825-27 
825-29 
827-29 
827-3 » 


William  CahooQ  it27*9S 

Horace  Everett   1829-43 

William  Slade   z S3 1-43 

Heman  Allen  of  Milton  1832-39 

Hiland  Hall  1S33-43 

Benjamin  F.  Deming  .•.1833-35 

Henry  F.  Janes  x835-S7 

Isaac  Fletcher  iS37«^i 

John  Smith  1839  41 

Augustus  Young  1841-43 

John  Mattocks  ........  1841-43 

George  P.  Marsh  1843-49 

Solomon  Foot   1843-47 

Paul  Dillingham  1843-47 

Jacob  Collamer  1843-49 

William  TIenry   1^47-51 

Lucius  B.  Peck   1 847-51 

William  Hebard   1849-53 

James  Meachamt  1849-56 

Ahiman  L.  Miner  1851-53 

Thomas  Bartlett,  Jr.  ...1851-53 

Andrew  Trac3r  '^53*55 

Ah'ah  Sabin   TR53-57 

Justin  S.  Morrill   1855-67 

Cieorge  T.  Hodges  1856-57 

Eliakim  P.  Walton  1857-63 

Homer  F.  Royce  1857-61 

Portus  Baxter   1861-67 

Pred'k  B.  Woodbridge  ..1863-60 
Worthington  C.  Smith  ..1867-73 

Li:ke  P.  Poland  1867-75 

Charles  W.  Willard  . . . .  1869-75 
George  W.  Hendec  ...1873-79 
Dudley  C.  Denison  ,...1875-79 

Charles  H.  Joyce  ^^7S'^S 

Bradley  Barlow  1879-81 

James  M.  Tyler  1879-8$ 

William  W.  Grout  ....1881-83 

Luke  P.  Poland   1883-85 

John  W.  Stewart  1883-91 

William  W.  Grout  ...1885-1900 
H.  Henry  Powers  ...^1891-1900 

Kittredge  Haskint   1900-09 

D.  J.  Fostert   1900-12 

Frank  Plumley   1909-15 

Frank  L.  Greene   1912- 

Porter  H.  Dale  19x5- 


*Resi«ned  ia  1808,  to 
T€rritorjr. 

tTlesigned  in  ISlSt  wd 
}Died  in  office. 


the  appoiotnaat  ol  Fadacal  JuiUps  in 
■ppoiafted  U.  B.  Manhal  for  YemoBt. 
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Civics  Text 

Constitution  of  Venmmt 

Constitution  of  the  United  States 
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CIVIL  GOVERNMENT  OF 
VERMONT 


INTRODUCTORY  NOTE  ^ 


The  following  text  on  Civics  is  not  intended  as  an  ex- 
haustive treatise  of  the  subject,  but  rather  as  a  clear  and 
concise  statement  of  the  essential  govemmcntal  principles 
that  should  be  taught  in  the  public  schools,  of  the  qualities 
that  enter  into  good  citizenship,  and  of  the  processes  of  law 
making  and  administration.  The  chief  benefits  to  be  derived 
are  best  secured  b^  the  individual  pupik  learning  f^ts  con- 
cerning the  business  affairs  of  the  town,  studying  details  of 
administration  and  investigating  phaMs  of  local  and  State 
government.  Accordingly,  the  teacher  is  reminded  that  the 
text  is  a  means  rather  than  an  end,  and  that  ample  oppor- 
tunity is  afforded  for  supplementary  work  on  the  part  of  the 
pupils.  These  chapters  are  published  with  the  hope  that 
.they  may  be  so  employed  by  the  teachers  that  the  pupils  will 
be  thoroughly  impressed  with  their  duties  and  responsibilities 
as  citizens. 

The  regular  text  is  followed  by  copies  of  warnings  of 
various  meetingSt  ballots  and  other  election  forms;  also  by 
the  Constitutions  of  Vermont  and  of  the  United  States,  with, 
analysis  and  comparison. 
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Civil  Government 


FREEMAN'S  OATH— You  solemnly  swear  {or  affirm) 
that  ivhenever  you  give  your  vote  or  suffrage^  touching  any 
matter  thnt  t  oncerns  the  State  of  Vermont,  you  will  do  it  so 

in  yf)!ir  conscience  you  shall  judge  will  most  conduce  to 
the  best  good  of  the  same,  as  established  by  the  constitution, 
without  fear  or  favor  of  any  man. 


CHAPTER  I 

Preparation  for  Citizenship 

In  all  relations  to  the  State  it  is  one's  highest  duty  to 

be  a  good  citizen.  In  order  to  be  a  good  citizen  it  is  nec^- 
sary,  first,  to  be  a  good  man  or  a  good  woman;  and,  in  order 
to  be  either,  it  is  necessar}-  to  have  good  principles.  Princi- 
ples are  the  torces  that  direct  and  control  conduct.  There- 
fore a  good  man  or  a  good  woman  is  a  person  of  good  con- 
duct 

Opportunities  for  exercising  right  principles  are  afforded 
in  the  home,  at  school,  and  with  associates;  and  this  exercise 
of  right  principles  is  the  training  necessary  for  the  forming 
of  right  habits  and  for  becoming  a  good  citizen. 

The  impulses  of  most  children  are  to  do  right,  and  little 
training  is  necessary.  But  some  children  may  not  be  so 
fortunately  endowed,  or,  through  unfortunate  assodationtn 
may  have  practiced  wrong  principles,  and  so  the  cultivation 
of  right  habits  on  their  part  is  slower  and  more  difficult. 
Principles  of  right  conduct  can  usually  be  determined  by 
asking  the  question  "Is  it  right?",  or  by  asking  subordinate 
questions  such  as  "Is  it  kind?",  "Is  it  true?",  "Is  it  honest?", 
"Is  it  fair?",  "Is  it  just?"  That  which  decides  between  right 
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and  wrong  principles  is  called  conscience;  but  frequently  a 
question  of  expediency  or  a  question  concerning;  the  better 
of  two  courses  arises  and  then  the  judgment  acts  as  arbiter. 
Conscience  and  judgment  are  both  trainable  through  exer- 
cise; and  the  more  they  are  trusted,  exercised  and  iollofwed, 
the  stronger  and  more  intelligent  they  become. 

When  a  right  principle  becomes  thoroughly  intrenched 
in  one's  life  it  becomes  a  virtue;  and  so  we  speak  of  home 
virtues,  of  school  virtues,  of  social  virtues,  and  of  civic  vir- 
tues,^-all  developed  by  the  exercise  of  rigfit  principles. 

The  higjicst  principle  is  service,  and  the  charm  of  service 
»  the  glad  manner  in  which  it  is  rendered.  In  the  home 
each  child  should  contribute  his  share  of  service  to  the 
family;  he  should  have  certain  appointed  tasks  to  perform, 
and  th^e  should  be  performed  regularly  and  willingly.  Also, 
in  all  family  relations,  there  should  be  kindness  and  cordial 
respect.  The  earliest  opportunity  for  the  exercise  of  right 
principles  and  for  training  in  the  virtues  is  in  the  home. 
Here,  as  in  school  and  in  life,  the  cardinal  virtue  is  obedience, 
the  characteristics  of  which  are  willingness,  promptness,  and 
exactness.  If  anything  is  done  unwillingly  or  through  coer- 
cion it  is  mere  conformity. 

The  school  is  practically  the  home  enlarged  in  its  relations 
and  in  its  work.  Consequently  the  virtues  cultivated  in  the' 
home  are  still  further  developed  at  school.  But  in  the  school 
new  sets  of  virtues  are  brought  into  promiricnce  through 
the  new  relations  and  through  work  of  a  new  character. 
In  the  schoolroom  the  teacher  is  the  authority  rather  than 
the  parents;  associates  arc  others  than  brothers  or  sisters; 
and  the  work  necessarily  differs  from  that  of  the  home. 

The  chief  virtues  to  be  exercised  at  school  are  punctuality 
and  regularity  in  attendance;  industry,  independence  and 
order  in  work;  cheerful  obedience  to  rules  and  regulations; 
kindness  and  fairness  toward  all.  The  child  at  school  has 
more  frequent  and  severe  tests  of  his  virtues  than  at  home, 
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and  any  child  that  stands  the  tests  of  character  at  scho<4 

will  undoubtedly  endure  those  of  later  years. 

In  the  schoolroom  tlifrc  should  be  no  dissimulation,  there 
should  be  no  disposition  to  select  the  mistakes  and  defects  of 
other  pupils  and  speak  of  them,  there  should  be  no  shielding 
of  intentional  wrong  by  silence  or  evasion;  but  frankness 
and  truthfulness  should  prevail,  the  excellence  of  other 
pupils  should  be  observed  and  spoken  of  with  pleasure,  a 
sense  of  right  conduct  as  conducive  to  the  best  work  and 
reputation  of  the  school  should  dominate,  and  a  healthy 
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school  conscience  should  be  maintained.  On  the  playground 
there  should  be  no  unfairness,  no  deception,  no  taking  advan- 
tage, no  indulging  in  ill-will,  no  keeping  of  possessions  not 
rightfully  earned ;  but  there  should  be  a  spirit  of  fairness 
and  justice;  the  game  should  be  played,  not  for  the  mere 
winning,  but  for  the  testing  of  skill  by  skill;  and  manliness 
and  honor  should  characterize  every  act. 

As  service  should  be  the  chief  purpose  in  life,  its  applica- 
tion probably  can  be  governed  best  by  the  following  rule, — 
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"the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number  in  the  greatest 
deg:ree."  Now,  in  order  to  be  well  equipped  and  qualified 
to  render  the  best  service,  it  is  necessary  for  one  to  care  for 
himself  and  to  train  his  powers.  Good  service  cannot  be 
rendered  unless  one  has  a  vigorous  body,  and  a  vigorous 
body  depends  upon  deanlincss,  plenty  of  proper  exercise, 
sufficient  sleep  and  rest*  pure  air  and  wholesome  food*  One 
should  abstain  from  all  excesses  and  wrong  indulgences,  and 
any  habit  that  impairs  the  health  of  the  body  diould  be 
avoided.  Furthermore,  the  state  of  one's  mind  is  genendly 
dependent  upon  bodily  health.  Peevishness,  unkindoess  and 
loss  of  spirit  are  frequently  die  result  of  a  weak  or  deranged 
physical  condition ;  while  cheerfulness,  readiness  to  serve, 
and  a  strong  personality  are  usually  the  characteristics  of  a 
healthy  body. 

Likewise  it  is  necessary  to  have  the  mind  well  trained, 
and  for  this  immediate  purpose  the  public  schools  are  chiefly 
maintained.  Keen  observation  of  things  and  affairs,  close 
attention  to  the  work  at  hand,  a  ready  and  retentive  memory, 
clear  and  logical  reasoning  power,  and  good  judgment  are 
cardinal  mental  virtues  and  are  developed  by  exercise,  the 
same  as  other  virtues.  The  object  of  attending  school  should 
not  be  so  much  to  acquire  facts  as  to  gain  in  power,  not  so 
much  to  absorb  knowledge  as  to  radiate  ft,  not  so  much 
to  know  as  to  understand ;  and  the  question  most  frequently 
asked  should  be  "why"  rather  than  "how."  Education  should 
not  be  separated  from  life,  and  whatever  is  gained  in  the 
schoolroom  should  find  a  practical  application  in  life.  Also 
the  mental  emotions  of  beauty,  pleasure  and  cheerfulness, 
together  with  right  desires,  appetites,  propensities  and  affec- 
tions, should  be  trained.  But  that  which  carries  into  effect 
all  plans  and  purposes,  that  which  needs  especial  training 
in  most  people,  is  a  strong,  free  will  The  training  of  the 
mind  gives  power,  but  the  training  of  the  will  makes  it 
effective. 
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In  the  oonsideimtiofi  of  one's  best  service  to  others,  it  is 
necessary  also  to  consider  those  mond  forces  which  are  exer- 
cised in  the  various  relations  among  men.  The  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,  July  4,  1776,  enumerates  as  "inalien- 
able rights,"  "life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness." 
All  of  these  rijjhts  we  hip:hly  prize  and  jealously  jziiard,  and 
they  have  made  us  strong  as  a  nation.  Our  ideas  of  liberty 
should  be  clear  and  fixed,  and  intrusion  upon  the  rights  of 
others  should  be  avoided.  While  there  is  vouchsafed  to  us 
liberty  of  oonsdencei  liberty  of  thought,  liberty  of  speech,  and 
liberty  of  action,  still  this  does  not  imply  that  there  are  no 
bounds.  One's  liberty  ends  where  another's  liberty  begins. 
Therefore  one  has  no  right  to  slander  or  malign  anodier  and 
so  injure  his  reputation,  to  deprive  him  of  anything  that 
rightfully  belongs  to  him,  or  to  coerce  him  in  any  unlawful 
manner,  for  all  such  acts  infringe  upon  his  right  to  the  "pur- 
suit of  happiness." 

In  the  common  relations  among  men  there  are  a  few 
special  virtues  that  need  be  cultivated. 

1.  Courage. — A  courage  to  say  "yes"  to  the  rigjht  as 
well  as  '*no"  to  the  wrong;  a  courage  to  speak  good  rather 

than  ill;  a  courage  to  stand  for  the  right  even  in  the  fa.ce  of  a 
wrong  majority;  a  courage  that  will  not  desert  truth,  justice, 
and  the  tests  of  character  and  conduct, 

2.  S elf-Control. — One  cannot  control  others  unless 
he  has  self-mastery.  There  is  an  old  proverb  which  says,^ 
"He  is  a  fool  who  cannot  be  angiy;  he  is  a  wise  man  who 
will  not."  "Only  one  get  angry  at  a  time,"  is  a  safe  rule. 
When  angered  by  the  offensive  conduct  or  language  of  "an- 
other, it  generally  debases  one's  self  to  retaliate  by  giving 
like  for  like.  A  loss  of  self-control  is  usually  followed  by 
a  loss  of  self-respect.    Not  only  does  self-control  regulate 
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anger,  it  also  produces  calmness  in  times  of  trouble  or  dan- 
ger or  excitement  of  any  kind,  and  its  exercise  at  such  times 
often  forefends  greater  trouble  or  disaster. 

3.  Kindness. — Kindness  is  a  reciprocal  virtue;  it  gives, 
and  gets  in  return;  the  more  one  has,  the  more  he  receives. 
The  strength  and  number  of  one's  friends  are  measured  by 
it,  and  it  cheers  and  brightens  life  more  than  any  other  virtue. 
From  it  spring  that  courtesy  that  alvi^ays  charms  with  its 
graciousness,  that  thoughtfulness  that  so  readily  administers 
to  another,  and  that  willingness  that  would  make  amends 
for  any  harm  done  or  offense  given. 

4.  Purpose. — Men  lack  purpose  more  than  they  lack 
knowledge,  and  most  of  the  wrong  of  the  world  is  the  lack 
of  a  right  purpose.  The  highest  purpose  is  to  be  of  some 
good  service.  This  includes  all  minor  purposes,  whether 
learning  a  trade  or  doing  a  neighborly  act,  and  it  also  in- 
■cludes  the  purpose  to  be  true,  to  be  honest,  to  be  manly  at 
all  times  and  under  all  conditions. 

And  so  the  influence  of  the  home,  the  teaching  of  the 
school  and  the  training  that  comes  through  associates  should 
well  prepare  one  for  good  citizenship  and  life. 
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CHAPTER  11 

Organization 

All  society,  whether  the  home  or  the  nation,  Is  organized 
under  and  governed,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  by  a  code 
of  laws,  or  a  set  of  rules,  written  or  unwritten.  Such  laws 
or  rules  are  necessary  in  order  to  secure  peace  to  sodety, 
perpetuity  to  government,  and  the  ends  for  which  society 
and  government  exist. 

Government  is  the  administration  of  laws  or  rules. 

A  law  is  a  rule  of  action  established  and  enforced  by 
authority. 

A  rule  is  a  gaiJe  for  conduct  or  action ;  it  is  not  so  fixed 
and  arbitrnry  as  law.  A  law  declares  what  must  be  done, 
a  rule  usually  prescribes  how  it  should  be  done;  one  is  in- 
variable in  its  application,  the  other  has  exceptions. 

A  principle  is  a  fundamental  truth  used  as  a  starting  point 
and  to  control  action. 

A  method  is  simply  a  manner  of  doing  anything,  and  a 
statement  of  a  method  is  therefore  a  rule.  Men  differ  more 
in  methods  than  in  principles.  In  every  organization  there 
must  he  laws,  or  rules,  and  authority  to  enforce  them ;  and, 
in  order  that  the  purposes  of  the  organization  may  be  realized 
and  its  business  transacted  in  proper  form,  it  is  necessary  to 
have  officers.  And  so  in  organizing  a  school,  or  any  group 
of  individuals,  into  a  club  or  socirtv,  it  is  necessary  to  have 
officers  to  carr>'^  into  effect  the  purposes  of  the  organization. 
The  purposes  are  usually  stated  in  a  preamble  to  a  constitu- 
tion. 

A  constitution  is  a  set  of  articles  specifying  ofHcers,  man- 
ner of  election,  duties  and  powers,  and  mode  of  modifica- 
tion of  constitution  by  amendments.  Also  there  is  some- 
n*mes  a  set  of  rules,  or  by-laws,  regulating  the  minor  details 
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of  the  organization.  In  organizing,  it  is  usually  well  for 
some  one  to  call  a  meeting  of  those  interested  in  the  project. 
On  assembling,  the  one  issuing  the  call,  or  giving  the  notice, 
calls  the  meeting  to  order,  states  the  purpose  of  the  meeting, 
and  calls  for  the  nomination  of  a  presiding  officer,  usually 
called  the  chairman.  If  the  one  who  is  presiding  is  nom- 
inated, then  the  person  who  makes  the  nomination  is  expected, 
after  the  nomination  has  been  seconded,  to  submit  the  nom* 
ination  to  a  vote  on  the  part  of  those  present*  If  some  other 
person  is  nominated,  the  one  presiding  submits  the  nomina- 
tion to  a  vote.  In  case  two  or  more  are  nominated  for  the 
office,  a  ballot  is  usually  taken;  otherwise  the  vote  m^^y  be 
by  acclamation  or  show  of  hands.  After  the  election  of  the 
chairman  and  his  acceptance  of  the  same,  a  secretary  or  clerk 
is  elected  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  records  of  the 
meetings.  As  soon  as  an  organization  is  thus  far  accom- 
plished, then  the  questions  of  a  permanent  organization  and 
of  the  election  or  appointment  of  a  special  committee  to 
draw  up  a  constitution  and  by-laws  can  properly  be  con- 
sidered. After  this  business  has  been  transacted,  then  the 
meeting  may  adjourn,  subject  to  the  call  of  the  chairman 
or  of  the  special  committee,  according  to  the  vote  of  adjourn- 
ment. 

After  the  committee  has  performed  its  duties  and  the 
next  meeting  assembles  according  to  notice  given,  the  chair- 
man calls  the  meeting  to  order,  states  the  business  at  hand, 
calls  for  the  report  of  the  special  committee  on  constitution 
and  by-Isws,  and  awaits  the  pleasure  of  those  ajKembled. 
As  the  business  to  come  before  the  meeting  h  the  acceptance 
or  non-acceptance  of  the  committee's  report,  a  motion  is 
usually  made  and  seconded  for  its  acceptance,  and  a  vote  is 
rtakeft  ^to  that  effect.  If  the  report  is  accepted,  then  the 
'questioil'.  pf  adoption  of  the  constitution-and  by-laws*  either 
complete  or  article  by  article,  is  presented  in  the  proper 
form  of  a  motion.  Sometimes  the  aooeptanoe  of'a^oonunit- 
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tee's  report  and  adoption  of  constitution  and  by-laws  are 
included  in  one  morion  when  the  report  apparently  is  gen- 
erally sarisfactory.  As  soon  as  the  constitution  and  by-laws 
are  adopted,  the  dub  or  society  can  proceed  at  once  to  or- 
ganize under  the  constitution  and  by-laws,  either  by  electing 
officers  at  once  or  by  empowering  the  chairman  to  appoint 
a  oommittee  who  shall  present  a  list  of  officers  at  the  meet-  " 
ins  in  session  or  at  a  subsequent  meeting,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  vote.  The  report  of  die  nominating  commit- 
tee may  be  accepted  or  rejected,  but  it  is  usually  accepted. 
Acceptance  is  understood  to  include  election;  but  it  is  better  . 
form  for  the  motion  for  acceptance  to  carry  with  it  the 
motion  for  election  dlsi).  If  the  constitution  prescribes  the 
election  of  officers  by  ballot,  and  if  the  list  submitted  by  a 
nominating  committee  apparently  is  acceptable,  then  it  is 
customary  for  some  one  to  move  that  the  secretary  be  in- 
structed to  cast  the  ballot  for  the  whole.  The  motion  car- 
ried, the  secretary  should  so  do  by  passing  the  list  to  the 
chairman,  and  the  chairman  declares  the  election  of  the 
various  officers  nominated.  If  any  member  objects  to  this 
method  of  election,  then  a  ballot  is  in  order.  Directly  upon 
the  election  of  officers,  the  chairman  of  the  meeting,  provided 
he  is  not  elected  to  succeed  himself,  calls  the  chairman  or 
president  to  the  chair,  retires,  and  the  organization  is  ready 
for  business. 

In  organizinpj  there  are  certain  terms,  forms,  and  methods 
with  which  all  should  first  become  acquainted.  The  presid- 
ing officer  in  senates,  incorporated  companies,  clubs,  boards 
of  aldermen  of  cities  and  various  public  and  private  organ- 
izations is  usually  called  the  President;  in  the  national  and 
in  the  State  House  of  Representatives,  he  is  called  the 
Speaker;  in  conventions,  meetings,  and  committees,  he  is 
called  the  Chairman;  in  town  meetings,  he  is  called  the 
Moderator;  in  city  councik,  he  is  usually  the  Mayor,  and 
is  so  called. 
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A  quorum  is  the  number  specified  in  the  constitution  as 

necessary  to  be  present  for  the  transaction  of  business;  in 
iegislati\  c  assemblies  a  majority  is  usually  a  quorum. 

A  motion  is  a  proposition  submitted  to  a  deliberative 
assemhlv  for  action, — to  do  something,  to  cause  something 
to  be  done,  or  to  express  an  opinion.  When  it  is  presented 
by  the  presiding  officer  for  acceptance  or  rejection  it  is 
called  a  question;  if  adopted  it  becomes  the  order,  vote  or 
resolution  of  the  assembly.  A  tfOte  is  an  expression  of 
opinion  or  choice.  There  are  various  methods  of  voting, 
the  simplest  of  which  is  by  voice,  called  vkfa  voce,  by  which 
each  favoring  a  measure  or  nomination  says  "Aye"  or 
"Yes";  those  disfavoring  say  "No,"  and  the  chairman 
decides  according  to  his'  estimate  of  the  majority  of  voices. 
Whenever  the  vote  is  close  it  is  the  duty  of  the  chairman  to 
state  that  the  "Ayes"  or  "Noes"  appear  to  have  it;  to  wait 
a  moment;  then,  if  there  is  no  dissent,  to  declare  the  vote* 
When, in  doubt,  he  may  call  for  a  show  of  hands,  a  standing 
vote,  or  a  calling  of  the  roll ;  or  anyone  voting  may  appeal 
from  the  chairman's  decision  on  a  viva  voce  vote  to  one  of 
another  method.  The  show  of  right  hands,  affirmative  and 
negative  in  turn,  is  a  quiet,  simple  and  accurate  method  and 
is  in  common  use  in  dubs  and  societies.  Nine-tenths  of  all 
public  votes,  however,  are  taken  by  an  "Aye"  or  "No"  vote. 
In  legislative  assemblies  the  doubt  in  a  vha  voce  vote  is 
usually  dissolved  by  the  members  standing,  affirmative  and 
negative  in  turn,  until  they  are  counted  by  the  derk ;  in  the 
British  Parliament  the  result  is  reached  by  a  division  of  the 
house,  the  affirmative  on  one  side  and  the  negative  on  an- 
other. Also  a  division  of  the  house  is  sometimes  resorted  to 
in  meetings  held  in  places  unprovided  with  suitable  seatingf 
capacifv.  The  roll  is  sometimes  called  when  it  !<>  desired 
to  make  a  record  of  the  attitude  of  any  man  or  set  of  men ; 
and  voting  by  ballot  is  resorted  to  frequently  when  it  \9 
advisable  to  maintain  secreqr  of  attitude  and  freedom  of 
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«cdoci.  A  ballot  can  alwajn  be  resorted  to>  and  when  de- 
manded the  diaimian  90  orders.  A  nomination  or  an  elec- 
tion bjr  a  vhfa  tfoee  vote  is  called  a  nomination  or  an  election 

"by  acclamation political  elections,  however,  are  usually 
by  ballot. 

A  majority  means  more  than  half;  a  minority less  than 
half;  a  plurality,  more  than  any  other.  In  the  transaction 
of  parliamentary  business  and  in  the  election  of  most  officers, 
a  majority  vote  is  invariably  neoessary ;  but  in  some  elections, 
like  that  of  a  congressman,  county  and  city  officers,  and 
justices  of  the  peace,'  a  plurality  vote  elects. 

lo  all  deliberative  bodies  the  method  of  procedure  in  the 
transaction  of  business  is  governed  by  certain  commonly 
accepted  regulations,  called  ^lumenfary:  rules,  an  acquaint- 
ance with  the  simpler  forms  of  which  is  desirable  and  neces- 
sary. In  case  a  company,  club,  or  society  is  properly  organ- 
ized, the  chairman,  generally  Styled  president,  calls  the 
members  to  order  at  the  appointed  time,  appoints  ^  secre- 
tary pro  tern,  in  case  the  regular  secretary  is  not  present, 
and  proceeds  with  the  business  of  the  association.  In  case 
one  wishes  to  make  a  nomination,  he  rises  in  his  seat,  ad- 
dresses the  chairman  as  "Mr.  President,"  waits  until  he  is 
recognized, — the  president  calling  him  by  name  or  denoting 
his  position  in  the  hall  or  room, — ^then  makes  the  nominar 
tion  simply  by  saying  "I  take  pleasure  in  nominating/'  6X 

"**!  nominate  Mr.  for  — r— /*  naming  the  person  and 

the  office.  In  conventions  and  mass  meetings  the  nomina- 
tion of  a  candidate  is- usually  a&companied  by  k'  speedi,  bilt 
4n  mere  social  or  business  Organizations  and  some  'ddibenf* 
live  bodies  all  encomiums  are^deemed  inappropriate  and 
unnecessary.  The  nomination  is  usually  seconded  in  the 
same  manner  as  it  is  made;  the  one  seconding,  after  ad- 
dressing the  chairman,  simply  says,  "I  take  pleasure /in  sec- 
onding the  nomination  of  Mr.  for  ■ — —."'or,  "I  seCond 

the  nomination  of  Mr.     rr  for.  "  Then  the  president 
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places  the  nomination  before  the  organization  by  saying, 

"Nomination  is  made  and  seconded  that  Mr.   be  elected 

as  .   As  manv  as  favor  his  election  to  this  office  ph  asc 

signify  it  by  saying  *Aye.* "  As  soon  as  an  affirmative  ex- 
pression is  given,  the  president  calls  for  those  opposed,  say- 
ing, ''Those  opposed,  by.  saying  'No,' "  and  declares  the 
election  or  non-election  according  to  the  majority  vote.  These 
forms  are  substantially  those  in  common  use  in  ordinary 
elections,  but  the  wording  varies  according  to  tlie  nature 
and  size  of  gathering,  the  office  to  be  filled,  and  the  usage 
of  the  presiding  officer. 

In  the  transaction  of  business  other  than  elections,  any 
one  desiring  to  make  a  motion,  after  addressing  the  diair 
and  being  recognized,  simply  says,  "I  move  that,  etc."  As 
soon  as  this  is  properly  seconded,  then  the  presidinp;  officer 
puts  the  motion,  using  the  precise  language  of  the  body  of 
the  motion,  and  asks  the  pleasure  or  action  of  those  present 

somewhat  as  follows:  "It  is  moved  and  seconded  that  . 

Is  there  anything  to  be  said  on  the  question?"  The  motion 
thus  passes  from  the  president  to  the  members,  and  is  then 
subject  to  discussion  or  amendment  if  desired.  In  case  it  is 
not  modified  or  amended  in  any  way,  action  is  taken  at  once, 
the  president  putting  it  to  a  vote  by  saying,  "Those  in  favor 
of  the  motion  say  'Aye,' "  or,  "Those  in  favor  of  the  mo- 
tion signify  it  by  saying  'Aye.* "  After  the  affirmative  vote 
is  taken  the  negative  is  also  taken,  and  decision  »  made  by 
the  presiding  officer.  The  maker  of  a  motion  may  with- 
draw his  motion  in  case  the  presiding  officer  permits  and 
there  is  no  dissent. 

After  a  proposition  is  submitted  it  can  be  disposed  of  in 
one  of  seven  ways: 

I.    By  action  on  the  question,  proposition*  or  measure, 
without  modification. 
'  2.   By  indefinite  postponement. 

3*   By  adjournment. 

<22) 
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4.  By  causing  it  to  lie  on  die  taUe,  a  tempoimry  suspen- 
sion of  further  consideration. 

5.  By  consigning  it  to  a  committee. 

6.  By  amendment. 

7.  By  question  ol  consideration. 

A  proposition  or  measure  may  be  amended  by  proposing 
an  amendment  which  must  either  be  accepted  by  the  mover 
of  the  proposition  or  become  a  corporate  part  of  the  propo- 
sition by  a  majority  vote.  An  amendment  to  an  amendment 
can  be  made,  but  the  privilege  does  not  extend  to  a  third 
amendment.  After  a  mcasiire  or  proposition  has  been  acted 
upon,  it  can  be  recalled  for  further  consideration  by  proper 
action,  in  which  case  it  stands  in  the  same  state  and  condition 
as  before  the  vote  was  taken.  A  motion  for  reconsideration 
must  be  made  by  some  one  voting  in  the  majority. 

Although  a  question  or  measure  may  be  under  considera- 
tion»  there  are  certain  privileged  motions  relating  to  adjourn- 
ment and  to  privileges  of  the  organization  and  members  that 
take  precedence. 

Also  there  arc  subsidiary  motions  relating  to  the  disposal 
of  a  proposition  or  measure  by  methods  already  specified. 
Among:  snh^idiar)'  motions,  that  which  brings  up  the  question 
of  propriety  or  vah"dlty  of  consideration  has  first  place,  that 
relating  to  tabling  the  measure  has  second  place,  that  relating 
to  amendments  has  last  place,  the  others,  such  as  to  post« 
pone,  to  commit,  and  previous  question  have  third  place  co- 
ord tnately. 

There  are  also  certain  incidental  motions  that  arise,  such 
as  those  that  relate  to  order,  to  reading  papers,  to  wididraw- 
ing  a  motion,  to  suspending  the  rules,  to  the  division  of  a 
motion,  to  method  of  consideration  and  to  amending  an 

amendment. 

*For  practice  in  parliamentary  usage  and  for  an  acquaintance 
with  town  afFair<»,  each  school  should  occasionally  be  re?olved  intn 
a  town  meeting;  and  proceed  with  the  election  of  officers  and  the 
discussion  of  local  questions. 
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CHAPTER  III 
Town  Govbrnmsnt 

Whfrhver  there  is  organization  there  is  authority  and 
government,  whether  in  the  self-government  of  the  indi- 
vidual or  in  the  divine  government  of  the  world.  And  so 
in  the  organization  of  a  town  diere  Is  town  authority  and 
town  govemment}  and  what  is  true  of  towns  in  this  respect 
is  also  true  of  cities.  Provided  an  unorg^ized  town  con- 
tains no  less  than  fifteen  families,  it  may  become  a  cor- 
porate town  by  the  inhabitants  organizing  under  the  laws 


of  the  State  and  so  empowering  themselves  to  transact  busi- 
ness. If  there  are  twenty  families  in  such  unorganized 
town,  they  must  organize  as  a  town.  Consequently  an 
organized  town  consists  of  land,  people  and  laws;  and  is 
thereby  a  civil  government.  The  business  delegated  to  a 
town  by  the  laws  of  the  State  consists  in  electing  town 
officers,  laying  and  collecting  taxes,  building  and  caring  for 
roads,  maintaining  schools,  supporting  resident  poor,  and 
frarious  other  matters  of  a  local  nature,  and  the  method  of 
transacting  this  business  is  controlled  somewhat  by  law. 
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Election  of  Officers. — In  accordance  with  law  a  meet- 
ing for  the  annual  election  of  town  and  city  officers  and  for 
the  transaction  of  business  is  held  in  every  town  and  city 
in  the  state  on  the  first  Tuesday  in  March,  Notice  is 
given  to  the  voters  in  a  town  through  a  warning,  drawn  up< 
and  signed  by  the  selectmen,  specifying  the  place  and  die 
hour  of  the  meeting  and  setting  forth  the  subjects  to  be 
considered  and  business  to  be  transacted.  This  notice  must 
be  recorded  by  the  town  clerk  and  posted  in  three  public 
places  twelve  days  before  the  mectinET.  On  assembling  at 
the  appointed  place  and  time  the  moderator  dected  the 
lir^cccdinir  vear,  or  in  his  absence  one  of  the  sclcctmrn,  calls 
the  meeting  to  order.  The  first  business  is  to  elect  a  moder- 
ator. After  his  election  and  assumption  of  office,  the 
election  of  a  town  clerk  naturally  follows.  This  act  is 
usually  followed  by  the  reading  and  discussion  of  various 
town  reports,  by  the  election  of  other  necessary  officers^  and 
by  the  transaction  of  any  other  business  whidi  may  properly 
come  before  the  meeting  at  that  time,  especially  such  as  is 
itemized  in  the  warning.  The  officers  elected  at  the  regular 
town  meeting  are: 

1.  Moderator. 

2.  Clerk. 

3.  School  director  for  a  term  of  three  years. 

4.  One  lister  for  a  term  of  three  years,  who  shall  be 
elected  by  ballot. 

5.  One  selectman  for  a  term  of  three  years,  who  shall 

be  elected  by  ballot. 

6.  One  or  two  road  commissioners,  who  shall  he  elected 

by  ballot,  unless  appointed  by  the  selectmen  when 
authorized  by  the  town  so  to  do. 

7.  An  overseer  of  the  poor. 

8.  A  collector  of  taxes,  if  the  town  so  orders, 

9.  One  or  more  trustees  of  public  money. 
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ID.    A  town  treasurer. 

11.  Three  auditors.  .  ; 

12.  One  or  more  grand  jurors. 

13.  A  first  constable,  and,  if  necessary,  a  second  constable. 

14.  An  agent  to  prosecute  and  defend  suits  in  which  the 

town  is  interested. 

15.  A  tree  warden  if  the  town  so  chooses. 

A  town  may  elect  one  or  two  additional  listers  or  one 
or  two  additional  selectmen,  each  of  vvhom  shall  serve  for 
one  year  only. 

The  selectmen,  after  their  election  and  qualification,  are 
required  to  appoint  the  following  town  officers: 

I.   Three  fence-viewers. 
•  a.  A.  pound-keeper  for  each  pound. 

3.  One  or  more  survQrors  of  wood  and  inspectors  of 
lumber  and  shingles. 

4.  One  or  more  weighers  of  coal. 

A  special  town  meeting  may  be  called  by  the  selectmen, 
and  shall  be  called  by  them  upon  a  petition  signed  by  six 
resident  voters  in  town,  and  whatever  business  is  specified 
in  the  warning  may  be  transacted. 

Town  ofHcers  are  usually  elected  by  acclamation,  but  a 
ballot  for  the  election  of  the  principal  town  officers  must  be 
taken  on  a  call  of  three  voters*  Although  the  term  of  office 
is  for  one  year,  still  officers  legally  hold  over  until  their  suc- 
cessors are  chosen.  Vacancies  may  be  filled  b}  appointment 
by  the  selectmen,  or  by  election  at  a  regular  or  special  meet- 
ing. 

The  paf  for  services  of  most  town  officers  is  generally 
fixed  by  the  town;  however,  a  few  town  officers  have  fees 
for  services,  and  odicrs  have  per  diem  pay  fixed  by  law. 

Selectmen^  road  commissioners,  school  directors,  and  over- 
seer of  the  poor  can  draw  orders  on  the  town  treasurer ; 
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clerk,  selectmen,  constable,  listers,  town  grand  jurors,  fence- 
viewers  and  weighers  of  coal,  are  required  to  be  sworn ; 
while  constable,  road  commissioner,  school  directors,  collec- 
tor of  taxes,  treasurer,  clerk  and  trustees  of  public  money 
must  give  bonds,  and  overseer  of  poor  may  be  required  so 
to  do  upon  vote  of  town.  A  board  of  civil  authority,  con- 
sisting of  the  selectmen,  justices  of  the  peace  and  town  clerk, 
nominates  the  persons  to  serve  as  grand  and  petit  juxois  for 
county  court,  acts  as  a  board  for  abatement  of  taxes,  counts 
votes  in  elections  by  ballot,  and  decides  questions  pertaining 
to  the  suffrage  rights  of  voters. 
The  duties  of  the  principal  town  officers  are  as  follows: 
The  moderator  presides  over  and  regulates  the  business  of 
the  town  meetings. 

The  town  clerk  makes  a  record  of  all  business  done  in 
the  town  meetings,  records  deeds  and  other  instruments  and 
evidences  respcvtin!z  renl  estate,  preserves  the  certificates  of 
births,  marriages  and  deaths  returned  to  him,  receives  and 
distributes  blanks,  makes  various  reports  and  returns  re- 
quired by  law,  and  performs  such  other  duties  as  the  law 
requires. 

The  selectmen  have  the  general  supervision  of  the  con- 
cerns of  the  town,  and  cause  duties  required  by  the  town 
and  not  committed  to  any  particular  officer  to  be  performed. 
They  keep  a  record  of  accounts  allowed  by  them  and  orders 

drawn,  and  present  it  at  the  town  meeting.  They  assess  the 
higliway  tax  and  sec  that  all  tax  bills  are  made  out. 

The  toivn  treasurer  is  to  receive  and  safely  keep  the 
money's  of  the  town  and  to  pay  out  the  same  on  proper  or- 
ders, and  he  is  to  keep  an  account  of  all  moneys,  bonds  and 
notes  paid  to  him,  and  of  moneys  paid  out  by  him,  which 
shall  always  be  open  to  inspection,*  and  he  shall  receive  the 
taxes  when  so  directed  by  the  town. 

The  overseer  of  the  poor  is  to  take  diarge  of  town  paupers 
and  to  provide  for  needy  persons  in  cases  required  by  law. 
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The  constable  is  to  preserve  the  peace  and  to  execute  all 
lawful  writs  and  warrants  directed  to  him,  to  serve  as  col- 
lector of  taxes  when  no  other  provision  for  their  collection 
is  made,  to  warn  and  preside  at  the  general  election. 

The  town  grand  jurors  inquire  into  offenses  within  the 
town  for  which  they  are  appointed,  and  present  to  proper 
authority  such  as  in  their  judgment  ought  to  be  prosecuted. 

Presentments  by  a  grand  juror  shall  be  made  under  his  oath 
of  office  and  official  signature  to  a  justice  by  information  in 
writing.  The  grand  juror  may  attend  the  examination  of 
any  person  arraigned  on  such  information. 

The  listers  make  a  list  of  the  taxable  polls  in  the  town  and 
of  the  taxable  property,  both  real  and  personal,  appraise  the 
same,  and  lodge  their  list,  when  completed,  in  the  town 
clerk's  office.  An  appraisal  of  all  real  estate  except  quarries 
is  made  quadrennially,  and  of  improvements  annually. 

The  auditors  examine  and  adjust  the  accounts  of  town 
officers  and  report  their  findings  to  the  town. 

The  town  agent  prosecutes  and  defends  suits  in  which  the 
town  is  interested. 

The  school  directors  employ  the  teachers  for  the  schools, 
and  have  the  care  of  the  school  property  and  the  manage- 
ment of  the  schools.  They  elect  a  clerk  of  the  board,  appoint 

truant  officers  and  purchase  text-books  and  appliances. 

According  to  law,  any  male  citizen,  tw^enty-one  years  of 
age»  resident  in  town,  listed  in  town  the  April  previous,  may 
vote  in  town  or  city  meetings,  provided  his  municipal  taxes 
are  paid.  On  the  same  qualifications,  excepting  those  of  sex 
and  of  poll  tax,  women  are  entitled  to  vote  for  school  officers, 
and  are  eligible  to  hold  the  offices  of  school  director  in  towns 
or  commissioner  in  cities,  town  derk,  town  treasurer,  and 
trustee  of  public  library* 

The  terms,  resident,  eithen,  voter,  freeman,  are  not 
synonymous.   A  resident  is  one  who  is  settled  in  a  place;  a 
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citizen  is  a  native  of  the  United  States  or  a  foreigner  natural- 
ized into  citizenship;  a  voter  is  one  who  has  the  right  of 
sufirage  in  town  or  freeman's  meetings  and  the  general 
election;  a  freeman  is  one  who  is  entitled  to  vote  at  the 
general  election,  which  includes  presidential  election.  And 
so  the  term  resident  is  the  most  general  and  includes  citi- 
zens; the  term  citizen  includes  voters;  and  the  term  voter 
includes  freemen.  A  person  may  be  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States  hut  not  a  citizen  of  the  State;  however,  he  may 
become  such  upon  becoming  a  resident  and  taking  the  pre- 
scribed oath. 

The  process  of  naturalizaiion  consists  of  a  declaration  of 
intention  to  become  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  :md  of  re- 
nunciation of  allegiance  to  any  other  gov'crnment.  This 
declaration  is  made  before  a  court  of  record.  Two  years 
later,  in  case  an  applicant  furnishes  evidence  of  five  years* 
continuous  residence  in  the  United  States  and  one  year  with* 
in  the  State,  immediately  previous  to  the  application,  and 
furnishes  affirmative  evidence  that  he  has  meanwhile  lived 
a  proper  life  and  is  well  disposed  to  good  order,  he  may 
take  out  naturalization  papers  on  condition  that  he  discards 
ail  titles  of  nobility  if  he  has  any,  renounces  his  allegiance 
to  any  foreign  power,  is  able  to  write  his  own  language  and 
ablf  to  read,  speak  and  understand  the  English  language, 
and  takes  an  oath  to  support  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States.  A  fee  of  five  dollars  and  all  subpcrna  fees  of  witnesses 
must  be  paid  by  the  applicant.  The  naturalization  of  an 
alien  includes  his  wife  and  minor  children.  Children  born 
abroad  of  American  citizens  do  not  lose  citizenship,  unless 
during  their  minority  and  residence  abroad  their  parents 
absolve  their  allegiance  to  this  country.  If,  however,  the 
parents  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  a  foreign  piDwer,  and 
the  children  during  minority  return  to  this  country  for 
'residence, 'then  said  children  remain  citizens  of  the  United 
States.   In  case  a  man  dies  between  the  period  of  making 
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his  declaration  and  taking  the  oath  of  allegiance,  his  widow 
may  complete  the  proces';.  An  unnaturalized  minor,  having 
resided  in  this  country  at  least  three  years  prior  to  his. 
majority,  may,  after  attaining  his  majority,  become  a  citizen 
on  making  application  for  citizenship  and  taking  the  oath  of 
allegiance,  provided  he  has  resided  five  years  in  the  United 
States.  A  person  who  has  served  in  the  United  States  army 
and  has  received  an  honorable  discharge  may  become  a  cit- 
izen upon  making  oath  to  these  facts  and  taking  the  oath  of 
allegiance.  The  Chinese  are  excluded  from  the  privilege 
of  citizenship.  The  administration  of  the  laws  governing 
naturalization  is  lodged  with  the  Department  of  Labor  and 
Commerce. 

In  several  towns  in  the  state  there  are  incorporated 
villages  to  which  certain  rip;hts  and  privileges  arc  granted  by 
charter ;  the  purpose  being  to  create  a  corporation  with  power 
to  provide  for  the  maintenance  and  control  of  one  or  more 
pf  its  public  utilities,  such  as  streets,  lighting,  and  water 
supply,  or  to  support  and  control  its  schools.  The  time  of 
holding  regular  meetings  and  the  officers  to  be  elected  are 
fixed  by  the  charter. 

In  Vermont  there  are  six  cities,  each  differing  somewhat 
from  every  other  in  the  form  of  its  charter,  but  not  much 
in  the  essentials.  A  city  is  a  town  or  an  incorporated  villae:e 
on  a  large  scale.  The  chief  executive  officer  is  the  mayor 
who,  with  the  clerk,  treasurer,  auditors,  assessors,  city  attor- 
ney, and  a  few  other  officers,  is  elected  directly  by  the  people, 
unless  the  charter  provides  for  their  appointment.  The 
mayor  usually  is  the  presiding  officer  of  the  city  council.  On 
account  of  the  populousness  of  the  cities,  the  territory  is 
generally  divided  into  districts,  called  wards.  In  the  cities 
of  Vermont  the  aldermen,  who  compose  the  city  council,  are 
elected  respectively  one  from  each  ward.  From  each  ward, 
also  a  school  commissioner  and  ward  clerk  are  usually 
elected,  and  sometimes  other  officers.  The  board  of  alder- 
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men  and  the  board  of  school  commissioners  have,  according 

to  the  city  charters,  enlarged  powers  which  take  the  place  of 
certain  privileges  granted  voters  in  towns.  The  mayor 
usually  has  power  to  appoint  various  city  officers,  such  as 
street  commissioner,  police,  health  officers  and  the  like,  sub- 
ject to  confirmation  by  the  c  onncil ;  but  occasionally  a  city 
charter  reserves  to  the  council  the  right  to  liil  these  offices 
by  election.  The  board  of  school  conmiiss loners  usually 
elects  a  president  and  clerk  of  this  board  and  the  superin- 
tendent of  schools,  and  administen  all  iSain  pertaining  to 
the  management  of  the  schools. 

The  duties  of  a  city  government  pertain  cbiefiy  to  raising 
and  expending  moneys  for  various  city  purposes,  sudi  as 
maintaining  sdioob,  care  of  streets  and  sewers,  sustaining 
fire  and  police  departments,  supporting  the  poor,  and  pro- 
viding for  the  health,  comfort  and  safety  of  its  citizens. 
Wliile  the  business  of  the  city  government  is  chiefly  of  an 
executive  character,  still  it  has  power  to  formulate  and  en- 
force ordinances  governing  parks,  public  buildings,  streets 
and  the  like.  All  appropriations  of  moneys,  other  than  that 
provided  for  by  general  law,  and  all  exemptions  of  property 
fnxn  taxation,  except  such  as  is  exempt  by  law,  must  be 
passed  upon  by  voters  in  regular  town  or  city  meetings  or 
in  meetings  called  for  special  purposes  in  these  respects.  In 
cities,  all  such  questions  are  submitted  to  the  voters  in  printed 
form. 
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CHAPTER  IV 
Caucuses,  Convbntiqns,  and  General  Elections 

As  GOVERNMENT  is  for  the  administration  of  law's  and 
for  the  promotion  of  the  interests  of  the  people,  state,  and 
nation,  it  is  necessary  therefore  to  have  representatives,  or 
agents,  to  administer  its  affairs  and  to  secure  its  ends.  In 
an  absolute  monarchy,  the  functions  of  the  government  are 
performed  by  the  chief  ruler;  in  an  oligarchy  by  a  few  men; 
in  a  patriarchal  form  by  the  eldest;  but  in  a  republican  form 
of  government,  like  that  of  the  United  States,  the  people 
rule,  and  the  officers  are  simply  their  agents.  The  selection 
of  officers  in  a  republican  form  of  government  is  accomplished 
more  expeditiously  and  satisfactorily  by  political  parties  than 
by  independent  action ;  and,  although  a  political  party  is  the 
mac]iiner>^  through  which  officers  are  usually  selected,  it  is 
not,  in  consequence,  the  machinery  for  the  administration  of 
the  government  and  has  no  governmental  powers. 

Attachment  to  and  service  in  a  political  party  is  purely 
voluntary,  and,  consequently,  any  citizen  has  the  privilege  of 
allying  himself  at  any  time  with  whichever  party  he  thinks 
will  best  serve  his  purposes  and  his  ideas  of  government. 
Although  the  political  party  has  no  governmental  power, 
still  it  has  legal  recognition  in  that  its  name  and  the  names 
of  its  candidates  may  appear  on  the  printed  ballots  used  at 
the  general  elections.  The  afiairs  of  a  political  party  are  man- 
aged by  a  State  committee  composed  of  one  member  from  each 
county;  a  county  conmiittee,  usually  composed  of  one  from 
each  town  antl  city,  manages  the  party  affairs  of  the  county; 
and  a  town  or  city  committee,  usually  three  in  towns  and  one 
from  each  ward  in  cities,  manages  the  party  affairs  in  towns 
and  cities. 
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A  part}'  proceeds  in  the  selection  of  a  nominee  for  governor 
in  the  following  manner.  The  party's  State  committee  calls 
a  State  convention;  each  town  and  city  committee  calls  a 

caucus;  delegates  in  proportion  to  the  party  vote  of  the 
town  or  city  at  some  previous  election  are  elected  to  the 
State  convention;  a  candidate  for  the  governorship  is  selected 
at  this  convention.  The  party  nominee  havini;  a  majority  of 
all  the  votes  at  the  general  election  throughout  the  State 
is  elected  governor ;  otherwise  the  election  goes  to  the  general 
assembly.  A  man  aspiring  to  be  governor,  or  allowing  the 
use  of  his  name  therefor,  is  called  a  candidate;  if  nominated 
at  the  convention  he  becomes  the  nominee  of  his  party;  if 
elected,  he  is  the  gttvernor-elect;  after  he  has  properly  quali- 
fied l>y  taking  the  oath,  he  is  the  governor. 

In  the  same  convention  in  which  a  candidate  for  the 
governorship  is  selected,  candidates  for  lieutenant-govemor, 
secretary  of  state,  state  treasurer,  auditor  of  accounts,  attor- 
ney-general  and  United  States  senator  are  selected,  and  their 
election  is  accomplished  in  the  same  manner  as  that  of  gov- 
ernor. Rut  in  case  any  one  of  the  candidates  does  not  receive 
a  majority  ot  all  the  votes  cast  in  the  state,  then  the  choice 
of  such  a  state  officer  is  made  by  the  general  assembly.  The 
same  method  used  in  the  election  of  governor  is  employed 
also  in  the  selection  of  candidates  and  election  of  congressmen 
.and  of  county  officers,  limited  respectively,  of  course,  to  the 
congressional  district  and  the  county.' 

To  elect  a  town  or  city  representative,  caucuses  of  the 
different  political  parties  are  usually  called,  each  party  selects 
a  candidate,  unless  a  fusion  is  made,  and  the  freemen  choose 
the  rqsresentative  at  the  general  election,  A  majority  vote 
is  required  on  the  first  two  ballots ;  thereafter  a  plurality  vote 
elects.  This  election  of  representatives  of  the  people  to  per- 
form service  for  the  people  is  the  essential  characteristic  of  a 
republican  form  of  government.  In  a  democratic  form  of 
government  all  having  right  of  suffrage  exercise  this  right 
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and  engaec  in  the  business  of  the  meetintr.  The  town  govern- 
ment is  practically  a  democracy.  In  it  the  element  of  party 
rarely  arises;  although  in  city  elections  it  sometimes  appears; 

It  is  customary  for  the  town  committees  of  the  various 
political  parties  to  agree  on  a  non-partisan  justice  ticket  to 
be  presented  to'  voters  at  the  general  election.  Therefore 
in  the  selection  of  justices  of  the  peace  there  is  seldom  any 
patty  'clement;  but  all  other  officers  are  generally  elected 
on  strict  party  lines.  Although  the  'duties  of  town  repre^ 
scntative,  county  and  state  officers  in  no  way  pertain  to  the 
national  questions  upon  which  political  parties  are  founded, 
Still  party  fealty  often  unnecessarily  and  unwisely  enters 
into  the  election  of  these  officers,  and  the  election  is  an  in- 
direct way  of  expressing  lo}  alty  to  the  party  principles  per- 
taining to  the  general  government. 

ELECTIONS 

Presidential  Election 

The  election  of  a  president  is  somewhat  complicated.  First 
a  presidential  candidate  has  to  be  selected.  This  is  done  by 
national,  state,  and  district  committees  respectively  calling 
conventions,  and  town  and  city  committees  calling  town  and 

city  caucuses.  In  the  town  and  city  caucuses  delegates  are 
elected  to  the  district  and  state  conventions;  then  each  dis- 
trict convention  elects  two  delegates  and  the  state  convention 
elects  four  delegates,  with  their  alternates,  to  the  national 
convention  at  which  a  presidential  nominee  is  selected. 

The  selection  of  four  candidates  for  presidential  electors 
in  the  Republican  party  b  made  at  the  same  state  convention 
in  which  a  selection  of  candidates  for  the  state  offices  is 
made,  and  the  names  of  the  four  are  presented  to  the  freemen 
of  the  several  towns  at  the  presidential  election  on  the  first 
Tuesday' after  the  first  Monday  in  November.  In  the 
Democratic  party  the  nominations  for  presidential  electors 
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are  made  at  the  same  convention  in  which  delegates  are 
elected  to  the  national  convention.  Similar  rules  govern  the 
procedure  of  other  political  parties  within  the  state. 

The  four  presidential-elector  candidates  having  the  highest 
number  of  votes  in  the  presidential  election  are  elected  and 
can  vote  for  president  and  vice-president.  If  a  presidential 
candidate  receives  a  majority  of  the  votes  of  the  presidential 
electors  of  all  the  states,  he  is  elected;  otherwise  the  election 
goes  to  the  congressional  House  of  Representatives, 

The  qualifications  for  voting  in  presidential  elections  are 
the  same  as  those  for  the  general  state  election  and  the  same 
system  is  used.  Presidential  elections  are  held  on  the  first 
Tuesday  after  the  first  Monday  of  November  of  every  year 
exactly  divisible  by  four  and  in  connection  with  the  general 
election,  and  the  officers  elected  are  four  presidential  electors. 

Election  of  United  States  Senator 

In  accordance  with  an  amendment  of  section  3  of  Article 

I  of  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  which  amend- 
ment on  May  31,  1913,  was  declared  as  ratified  by  the 
legislatures  of  three-fourths  of  the  states,  United  States  sen- 
ators are  ( U  t  ted  bv  the  people.  Prior  to  that  date  the  sena- 
tors were  elected  by  the  general  assembly,  the  last  election 
so  occurring  in  Vermont  being  in  19 10.  The  first  nomination 
of  a  United  States  senator  at  a  political  party  convention 
in  Vermont  was  on  September  9,  19 14,  and  the  first  election 
by  the  people  occurred  November  3  of  that  year.  Whenever 
a  vacancy  occurs  by  death,  resignation,  or  otherwise,  the 
governor  is  required  to  issue  writs  of  election  to  fill  such 
vacancy,  but  the  governor  may  appoint  until  an  election  is 
held. 

Election  of  State,  County  and  Town  Officers 

On  the  first  Tuesday  after  the  first  Monday  in  November 
of  everj'  even  year  there  is  a  general  election  held  throughout 
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Vermont.  Those  allowed  to  vote  at  this  election  must  be 
male  citizens,  twenty-one  years  of  age,  resident  of  the  state 
during  the  full  year  next  preceding  the  election,  of  quiet  and 
peaceable  behavior,  having  taken  the  freeman's  oath,  and  with 
names  on  the  check  list.  To  vote  for  county  officers  at  the 
general  election,  residence  in  the  county  is  necessary  m  addi* 
tion  to  the  foregoing  qualifications ;  to  vote  for  town  or  city 
officers  a  residence  in  the  town  or  city  for  die  three  months 
next  preceding  the  election  is  necessary.  Also  a  citizen  of  the 
stmte  may  vote  for  state  officers  and  presidential  electors  in 
any  other  town  or  city  than  that  in  which  he  is  a  permanent 
resident,  provided  he  files  with  the  clerk  of  the  town  or  city 
ill  which  he  desires  to  vote  a  certificate  from  the  clerk  of 
the  town  or  city  of  his  legal  residence  to  the  effect  that  his 
name  is  on  jthe  check  list  of  the  town  or  city  in  which  he 
resides.  Under  the  same  conditions  within  a  congressional 
district  one  can  vote  for  a  member  of  congress. 

The  meeting  for  the  general  election  in  a  town  is  warned 
by  the  constable,  who  posts  a  warning  in  three  public  places- 
at  least  twelve  days  before  the  election  and  has  the  same 
recorded  in  the  town  derk's  office  before  posting.  The 
constable  presides,  the  town  clerk  makes  the  records,  the 
voting  is  by  ballot  and  under  the  Australian  system.  B7 
this  system  each  voter  presents  himself  to  a  ballot  clerk;  re- 
ceives a  ballot  with  the  printed  names  of  the  various  can- 
didates and  opposite  each  name  a  blank  space;  passes  into  a 
small  booth;  marks  his  ballot  according  to  instructions  there- 
on ;  folds  it  and  deposits  tiie  same  in  the  ballot  box  or,  in* 
some  states,  in  a  voting  machine  designed  for  this  purpose. 
Justice  and  representative  tickets  are  printed  on  separate 
sheets  and  of  different  colors  and  are  deposited  in  separate 
boxes  of  corresponding  colors.  Defective  and  rejected  bal- 
lots are  canceled  and  returned  to  the  city  or  town  clerk  for 
preservation. 

Sections  of  the  laws  governing  elections,  cards  of  instruc- 
tion, and  sample  ballots  are  posted  five  days  before  election 
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in  every  post  ofiice  of  the  town  or  city  and  in  each  polling 
place.  In  cities,  the  warnings  are  issued  by  the  mayors,  pub? 
lished  and  posted  by  the  dty  clerks,  and  the  voting  is  by 
wards  and  under  the  system  described. 

The  officers  voted  for  are  state,  congressional  district, 
county,  probate  district,  town  or  city,  and  United  States 
senator.  The  state  officers  are  governor,  lieutenant-governor, 
State  treasurer,  secretary  of  state,  auditor  of  accounts,  and 
attorney  general ;  the  congressional  district  officer  is  the  repre- 
sentative to  congress;  the  county  officers  are  state  senators, 
assistant  judges,  sheriff,  high  bailiff,  and  state's  attorney;  the 
probate  district  officer  is  the  judge  of  probate;  and  the  town 
and  city  officers  arc  a  representative  to  the  general  assembly, 
and  justices  of  the  peace  who  are  commissioned  by  the  gov- 
ernor and  to  whom  is  granted  county  jurisdiction.  Each  of 
the  six  southernmost  counties  is  divided  into  two  probate 
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■districts;  the  other  probate  districts  of  the  state  arc  identical 
in  territory  with  their  respective  counties. 

In  the  administration  of  county  affairs,  the  sheriff  appoints 
his  deputies,  and  the  judges  of  the  county  court  appoint  the 
•county  clerk,  county  treasurer,  county  auditor,  notaries  pub- 
lic, jail  commissioners,  probation  officer,  and  county  road 
commissioners,  the  latter  for  cases  of  disagreement  in  or 
between  towns. 
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Duties  of  State  Officials 

The  state  officers  and  the  state  boards,  as  a  rule,  are 
required  by  law  to  make  a  report  of  their  doings,  biennially, 
to  the  governor  or  general  assembly.  Copies  of  these  re* 
ports  are  distributed  according  to  the  acts  of  the  general 
assembly. 

The  State  Treamrfr  nctives  and  cares  for  the  funds  of 
the  state,  pays  out  the  same  on  proper  orders,  keeps  an 

account  of  moneys  received  and  paid  out,  issues  warrants 
for  the  collection  of  state  taxes,  and  performs  any  other 
duties  required  by  law. 

The  Sf-crt'tnrv  of  State  records  all  laws  and  resolutions 
passed  by  the  general  assembly,  also  all  special  charters  of 
incorporation  and  documents  <as  ordered  by  the  general  assem- 
bly, and  acts  as  secretary  of  the  joint  assembly  of  the  house 
and  senate. 

The  Auditor  of  Accounts  examines  and  adjusts  all  claims 
against  the  State,  allows  such  sums  as  he  finds  justly  due,  and 
draws  orders  on  the  state  treasurer  therefor. 

The  Attomey'General  is  the  chief  legal  officer  of  the 
state  and  it  is  his  duty  to  furnish  opinions  to  all  state  officers 
when  required.  He  is  to  attend  the  sessions  of  the  general 
assembly,  assist  committees  in  the  preparation  of  bills,  and 
to  furnish  opinions  upon  questions  submitted  to  him  by  the 
general  assembly.  He  has  the  general  supervision  of  crnnuKil 
prosecutions  throuc;hout  the  state  and  is  by  law  bound  to 
take  charp;e  of  the  preparation  and  trial  of  all  homicide  cases, 
and  may  appear  in  all  other  cases  in  which  the  state  is  in- 
terested or  is  a  part>  when,  in  his  judgment,  the  interests  of 
the  State  require. 

Insurance  Commissioners — The  Secretary  of  State  and 
State  Treasurer  are  ex-officio  insurance  commissioners.  They 
have  general  supervision  of  all  insurance  companies  doing 
business  in  the  state,  and  may  license  foreign  companies  to 
do  business  here. 
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Duties  of  County  Officials 

County  officials  are  elected  for  a  term  of  two  years  begin- 
ning on  the  first  day  of  February  following  their  elections. 

The  Assistant  Judges^  together  with  a  superior  judge, 
constitute  the  county  court.  They  have  general  oversight  of 
the  county  buildings;  may  order,  annually,  if  necessary,  a 
county  ta\'  not  exceeding;  two  per  cent  of  the  errand  list  of 
the  county;  appoint  License  Commissioners  for  such  towns 
and  cities  as  vote  to  license  the  sale  of  spirituous  liquors; 
approve  of  bills  against  the  county;  and  perform  other  duties 
required  by  law. 

The  Sheriff  is  required  to  preserve  the  peace,  serve  writs, 
arrest  persons  charged  with  crimes  or  misdemeanors  and 
draw  and  summon  jurymen,  and  has  die  custody  of  county 
buildings,  under  the  direction  of  the  assistant  judges. 

The  High  Bailiff  is  a  vice  or  substitute  sheriff.  He  may 
serve  writs  that  the  sheriff  cannot  lawfully  serve;  having 
the  proper  authority,  he  mnv  imprison  the  sheriff  and  act  as 
sheriflF  during  the  sheriff's  imprisonment. 

The  State's  Attorney  is  required  to  prosecute,  in  behalf  of 
the  state,  for  all  offenses  and  causes  proper  to  come  before 
the  supreme  court  or  the  county  court  in  his  county,  to  pre- 
pare bills  of  indictment,  to  take  measures  to  collect  such 
fines,  costs  and  the  like  as  are  due  to  the  State  or  county. 

The  Judge  of  Probate  holds  court  within  and  for  his 
district  for  the  probate  of  wills,  and  to  appoint  guardians  for 
minors  and  others  incapacitated  to  care  for  their  property, 
and  to  settle  the  estates  of  wards  and  deceased  persons. 

A  Justice  of  the  Peace,  the  number  of  whom  for  each  town 
is  governed  by  an  amendment  to  the  state  constitution,  may 
administer  oaths,  issue  warrants,  hold  justice  courts  and  per* 
form  other  duties  required  hy  law. 

The  County  Clerk  is  required  to  make  the  necessary 
records  of  the  proceedings  of  the  supreme  and  County  court 
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and  court  of  chancery  for  the  county  and  to  perform  such 
other  duties  as  the  law  directs. 

The  County  Treasurer  receives  and  cares  for  the  funds  of 
the  county  and  pays  the  indebtedness  of  the  county  upon  the 
orders  of  the  county  clerk. 

The  County  Auditor  is  required  to  audit  and  settle  the 
accounts  of  the  county  treasurer  and  report  to  the  county 
judges. 

The  Probation  Officer  has  the  custody  of  persons  adjudged 
guilty  of  minor  of?enses  and  to  whom  is  granted  practical 
freedom  in  lieu  of  commitment  to  a  penal  institution. 


Monument  erected  in  WilHston  in  1895        memory  of  the  first 
Governor  of  Vermont,  Thomas  Chittenden 

Primary  Elections 

By  an  act  passed  April  i,  191 5,  a  referendum  in  regard 
to  primar)'  elections  is  to  be  submitted  to  the  people  for 
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action  at  the  annual  town  meetings  in  March,  191 6.  If 
the  majority  favors  the  election  law  passed,  then  it  goes 
into -cHect  March  20,  1916;  if  the  majority  disapproves  of 
the  law,  it  does  not  go  into  eflFect  until  March  20,  1927. 
The  primary  is  practically  the  election  of  party  nominees 
and  is  intended  to  supersede  the  caucus  and  convention 
method  at  present  in  vogue.  At  the  primary,  which  is  to 
occur  on  the  second  Tuesday  in  September  of  every  even 
year,  nominations  of  all  officers  to  be  elected  at  the  general 
election,  except  presidential  electors  and  justices  of  the  peace, 
are  made.  The  person  receiving;  the  lar^^est  number  of 
votes  of  his  party  becomes  the  party  nominee  for  the  office 
for  which  he  was  a  candidate. 

The  laws  governing  a  primary  require  the  secretary  of 
state,  at  least  forty  days  before  a  primary,  to  send  to  each 
town  clerk  a  notice  in  writing  designating  the  offices  for 
which  nominees  are  to  be  chosen  and,  within  ten  days  after 
tlie  receipt  of  such  notice,  the  town  clerk  is  required  to  post 
in  three  public  places  notices  in  regard  to  the  primary,  stat- 
ing time,  place,  and  candidates.  Nomination  is  by  petition. 
For  governor,  United  States  senator  and  a!l  other  state 
officers,  five  hundred  signatures  are  required ;  for  represen- 
tative to  congress,  two  hundred  fifty;  for  each  county  officer 
not  less  than  two  per  cent  of  the  votes  cast  for  the  office  at 
the  prcccdins;  general  elections;  for  town  representative,  not 
less  than  three  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  votes  cast 
for  all  candidates  for  the  office  at  the  preceding  general 
election.  Primary  petitions  for  United  States  senators,  con- 
gressmen and  all  state  officers  must  be  filed  with  the  secre- 
tary of  state  at  least  twenty-one  days  before  the  primary; 
for  county  officers,  with  the  county  derk  at  least  twenty- 
one  days  before  the  primary;  and  for  representative,  with 
the  town  clerk  at  least  fourteen  days  before  the  primary. 
A  person  signing  two  or  more  petitions  forfeits  the  right 
to  have  his  name  counted  on  ainy  one  of  them. 
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At  least  ten  d-ci\i>  before  a  primary  is  held,  official  ballots 
are  prepared  by  the  secretary  of  state  for  state  officers,  by 
the  county  clerk  for  county  officers,  and  by  the  town  ckrk 
for  town  representative,  and  it  is  required  that  the  ballots 
shall  be  in  the  hands  of  the  town  clerk  at  least  two  days 
before  the  primary.  Sample  ballots  on  tinted  paper  are  also 
furnished  the  town  clerks  for  posting  at  the  polling  places. 
On  the  State  ballot  the  names  of  candidates  for  the  governor- 
ship are  alternated  so  that  each  name  appears  at  the  top  or 
bottom  of  the  list  the  same  number  of  times  as  the  name  of 
any  other  gubernatorial  candidate.  Tlie  names  of  candi- 
dates for  all  other  offices  are  arranged  alphabetically.  At  the 
primary  the  check  list  is  used  and  the  voting  is  by  the  Aus- 
tralian system.  Each  voter  is  required  to  confine  all  his 
votes  on  any  ballot  to  the  same  party,  otherwise  he  forfeits 
his  vote.  After  the  votes  at  any  primary  are  counted  the 
presiding  officer  is  required  to  make  an  announcement  of 
the  result  of  the  ballot;  the  person  having  a  plurality  for 
any  office  of  his  party  becomes  the  nominee.  A  certified 
statement  of  the  vote  cast  in  any  town  for  state  officers, 
United  States  senator  and  congressman  is  furnished  by  the 
town  clerk  to  the  secretary  of  state,  and  a  certified  statement 
concerning  the  votes  cast  for  various  county  officers  is 
furnished  by  the  town  clerk  to  the  county  clerk. 

A  canvassing  board  consisting  of  the  secretary  of  state, 
a  superior  judge  appointed  by  the  chief  justice,  and  the 
chairman  of  each  political  party  represented  on  the  official 
ballot  canvasses  the  votes  for  state  officers.  United  States 
senator  and  for  congressman  at  the  office  of  the  secretary 
of  state  at  Montpclier  on  the  Tuesday  following  the  primary, 
and  on  the  same  day  at  the  office  of  the  county  clerk  a  can- 
vassint;  I'oard  consisting  of  the  county  clerk  and  the  chair- 
man of  the  county  committee  of  each  political  party  repre- 
sented on  the  official  ballot  canvasses  the  votes  for  county 
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Cilicers.  The  votes  for  town  representative  candidates  are 
canvassed  on  the  day  following  the  primary  and  by  a  can- 
vassing: board  c<jn-:siing  of  the  town  clerk  and  the  chairman 
of  the  town  committee  of  each  political  party  represented 
on  the  official  ballot. 

Not  later  than  the  first  Tuesday  in  October,  upon  the 
call  of  the  chairman  of  the  state  oonunittee  of  the  party,  the 
party  nominees  for  the  various  state  officers,  lor  cotUity 
senators  and  for  representatives  to  the  general  assembly  are 
required  to  meet  in  state  convention  for  the  purpose  of 
adopting  a  party  platform  for  nominating  presidential  elec- 
tors and  of  effecting  a  party  organization  for  the  following 
two  years. 

Publicit}^  of  campaign  expenses  is  required  of  each  candi- 
date for  an  office. 

Any  party  casting  less  than  three  per  cent  of  the  votes 
cast  at  the  preceding  election  may  nominate  candidates  by 
convention  or  by  petition,  but,  if  nominations  are  to  be  made 
by  convention,  the  convention  must  be  held  on  the  day  of 
the  primary. 

Frbsidential  Primary 

If  the  primary  election  law  of  19 15  is  passed,  a  presiden- 
tial primary  will  be  held  on  the  third  Tuesday  of  May  of 
each  presidential  year.    At  this  primary  the  members  of 

each  political  party  indicate  their  choice  of  the  presidential 
candidates  of  their  respective  parties,  the  state  through  the 
secretary  of  state  furnishes  the  ballots,  and  the  law  requires 
that  the\'  he  on  white  paper  and  contain  in  party  columns 
the  names  ot  the  various  presidential  candidates. 

Within  three  weeks  after  the  presidential  primary,  the 
state  committee  of  each  political  party  is  required  to  call  a 
convention  according  to  its  own  rules  for  the  purpose  of 
electing  delegates  and  alternatives  to  the  national  conven- 
tion of  the  party,  to  each  one  of  whom  the  secretary  of  statt 
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:s  required  to  furnish  a  certified  statement  showing  the 
number  of  votes  cast  at  the  presidential  primary  for  the 
candidates  of  the  party  of  which  the  delegate  or  alternate 
is  a  member.  The  presidential  electors  of  each  party  are 
chosen  at  a  state  convention  following  the  primary  in  Sep- 
tember and  not  later  than  the  first  Tuesday  in  October. 

For  the  election  of  a  congressman,  the  congressional  dis- 
trict committee  of  each  of  the  political  parties  in  each  of  the 
two  districts  calls  a  convention  of  delegates  and  at  such 
convention  a  party  nominee  k  selected  from  among  the 
candidates.  The  election  of  a  congressman  is  by  plurality. 


Second  State  House  at  Montpelier,  1838 
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CHAPTER  V 
Popular  Sovereignty 

The  genius  of  the  American  goseinmcnt  is  popular 
sovcrcignt.v.  In  a  republic,  government  is  by  representatives 
of  the  people;  in  a  democracy,  government  is  by  the  people 
themselves.  There  is  no  purely  republican  government  for 
the  reason  that  representatives  are  selected  by  some  demo- 
cmtic  method;  and  there  is  no  purely  democratic  govern- 
ment for  the  reason  that  the  people  must  resort  to  some 
republican  method  in  administration.  Beginning  with  the 
present  century,  there  has  come  into  existence  a  strong  con- 
viction that  the  republican  features  of  Federal  and  State 
governments  have  been  developed  and  applied  to  the  neglect 
of  the  democratic  features.  Therefore,  in  order  to  restore 
the  balaiKc  contemplated  in  the  genius  of  our  government, 
it  is  necessary  to  restore  to  the  people  greater  power  and 
greater  participation  in  government.  This,  it  is  believed^ 
may  be  accomplished  through  the  Initiative,  Reterendumi 
and  Recall,  and  through  Primary  Elections. 

Initiative,  Referendum  and  Recall.  The  terms  In- 
itiative, Referendum  and  Recall  denote  different  ways  in 
which  the  people  may  express  their  will  or  wish.  Although 
the  New  England  town  meeting,  which  is  a  democratic  insti- 
tution established  by  the  Puritans  for  the  purpose  of  determ- 
ining their  local  aifairs,  did  not  use  these  terms,  it  has  always 
practiced  the  principles.  As  town  officers  were  elected  for 
one  year  only,  the  non-election  of  an  officer  whose  service 
had  been  unsatisfactory  was  equivalent  to  a  recall,  and  the 
methods  employed  in  the  referendum  and  recall  are  the 
methods  employed  in  the  ordinary  town  meeting. 

The  recency  of  these  terms  in  the  United  States  indicates 
that  the  principles  involved  in  them  have  only  recently  been 
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considered  as  applicable  to  the  larger  govemmental  units. 

Apparently  the  principles  have  been  invoked  and  applied, 
>  not  so  much  in  protest  against  abuse  ot  power  by  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people,  as  from  an  enlightenment  on  the 
part  of  the  people  concerning  affairs  for  which  tliey  are 
primarily  responsible  and  in  which  they  should  have  a  vital 
interest,  llie  present  day  application  of  these  principles 
simply  signifies  an  assumption  on  the  part  of  the  people  of 
their  sovereign  rights  and  responsibilities  as  citizens  of  a 
democratic  government.  While  these  principles  have  been 
applied  for  years  in  town  and  city  governmental  units,  they 
have  not  been  applied  to  state  units  until  very  recently.  In 
order  that  the  various  terms  used  may  be  more  clearly  under- 
stood, the  following  definitions  and  discussions  are  presented. 

IxiTiATiVE.  An  initiative  in  governmental  affairs  is,  pri- 
marily, any  action  originated  by  the  people  and  directed  by 
them  toward  the  enactment  of  any  law,  whether  constitu- 
tional or  statutory,  intended  for  common  benefit.  1  he  man- 
ner in  wliich  action  shall  be  taken  is  usually  prescribed  by 
the  legislature  for  the  state  and  for  towns,  and  by  charters 
for  cities,  and  the  initiative  is  taken  when  some  authorized 
person  declares  that  a  certain  per  cent  of  the  voters  or  popu- 
lation has  expressed  a  wish  that  a  vote  on  some  measure  or 
•proposition  be  taken. 

One  of  the  earliest  and  most  conspicuous  applications  of 
the  inittativHs  was  the  election  in  Oregon  of  George  E. 
Chamberlain,  a  democrat,  to  the  United  States  Senate  on 
June  I,  1908,  although  the  general  assembly  was  republican. 

Referendum.  A  referendum  is  the  submission  to  popular 
vote  for  acceptance  or  rejection  of  some  measure  or  proposi- 
tion incorporated  in  an  act  passed  by  a  legislative  body.  The 
submission  may  be  made  voluntarily  by  the  legislative  body 
or  on  a  petition  signed  by  a  legally  specified  per  cent  of  the 
voters.  If  accepted,  the  measure  usually  becomes  a  law 
and  goes  Into  effect,  but  sometimes  tt  serves  merely  as  a 
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means  to  advise  or  to  instruct  the  legislative  hody,  in  wbicli 

case  it  may  well  be  called  an  advisory  referendum.  From 
this  definition  it  will  be  observed  tluit  a  referendum  is  the 
converse  of  an  liiitiative.  In  an  initiative,  the  people  origi- 
nate, and  they  or  their  representatives  may  enact;  in  a 
referendum,  the  representatives  originate  and  the  people 
enact.    In  one  the  people  initiate;  in  the  other  they  decide. 

Recall.  A  recall  is  an  action  initiated  and  taken  by  the 
people*  or  by  their  representatives,  by  which  any  duly  elected 
person  is  dispossessed  of  office  when,  in  the  minds  of  the 
majority  of  the  people,  he  has  not  been  true  to  hts  trust  or 
to  their  interests.  Theoretically  it  can  he  used  throu^  die 
initiative  for  the  purpose  of  repealing  any  legislative  act 
which  operates  unsatisfactorily,  and  its  use  is  strongly  ad- 
vocated by  some  for  the  purpose  of  nullifying  court  decisions 
that  are  offensive  to  the  people  or  that  afiect  their  constitu- 
tional rights. 

Dangers.  There  is  some  danger  in  the  employment  of 
any  one  of  these  democratic  agencies,  cspeciallv  if  employed 
to  an  excess.  In  the  employment  of  the  initiative,  there 
is  danger  that  unwise  measures  may  be  enacted  and  such 
as  will  react  to  the  detriment  of  the  people,  as  they  cannot 
always  foresee  the  effects  of  a  public  measure.  By  experi- 
ence, it  is  confidently  expected  that  the  people  will  gradually 
become  better  informed  in  regard  to  the  probable  effects  of 
public  measures  and  will  become  more  deliberate  in  their 
propositions  or  measures. 

In  the  employment  of  the  referendum,  there  is  danger 
that  measures  may  be  referred  to  the  people  in  which  they 
are  not  vitally  interested  or  on  which  they  cannot  be  well 
informed,  such  as  the  State  llou'ip  addition  referendum  of 
1914.  If  the  people  arr  not  interested  thev  will  not  vote, 
hence  a  poor  measure  may  be  passe  1  by  default.  Technical 
questions  and  abstract  propositions  should  not  be  submitted 
to  the  people  as  they  cannot  inform  themselves  sufficiently 
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to  vote  intelligently  on  them.  Such  questions  and  propo- 
rtions belong  to  experts  and  lej^islatures  to  settle. 

In  the  employment  of  the  recall  of  public  officers  there 
is  danger  that  prejudice  may  prevail  over  principles.  People 
sometimes  are  inclined  to  act  on  suspicion  rather  than  on 
truth  or  facts,  to  condemn  on  insufficient  or  inaccurate  state- 
ments rather  than  to  wait  for  an}  investigation  and  evidence. 
No  official  should  be  recalled  on  mere  rumor  or  personal 
dislike;  he  should  first  be  proved  false  to  or  unworthy  of 
his  trust. 

In  the  employment  of  diese  agencies,  there  is  danger,  in 
general,  that  the  people  may  be  overworked  in  their  self- 
government;  if  so,  apathy  will  result  and  the  very  means 
instituted  to  give  them  self-government  will  be  used  to  their 
disadvantao^p.  An  active  minority  can  frequently  win 
against  a  passive  majority.  The  people  should  not  be 
affiicted  with  intricate  and  abstruse  questions,  but  should  be 
given  opportunity  to  act  on  all  general  propositions  of 
public  importance. 

History.  The  initiative,  referendum  and  recall  are  of 
ancient  origin,  but  the  Swiss  are  credited  with  having  devel- 
oped and  applied  the  referendum  early  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury in  their  open-air  parliaments.  In  1874  it  became  a 
part  of  their  revised  constitution,  but,  since  its  adoption,  less 
than  forty  measures  have  been  submitted  to  the  people,  more 
than  sixty  per  cent  of  which  were  rejected. 

The  referendum  is  particularly  serviceable  in  local  govern- 
ment as  it  brinL^s  directly  to  the  people  matters  and  measures 
in  which  they  should  be  interesfec],  to  which  thev  should 
give  attention,  and  on  which  they  should  vote.  When  any 
measure  is  submitted,  it  is  not  only  a  right  but  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  people  to  vote.  If  the  measure  adopted  is  unjust 
or  inoperative,  the  responsibility  comes  back  to  the  people 
and  they  cannot  shirk  the  responsibility  of  its  failure  to 
benefit.  To  whatever  extent  tiie  people  assume  a  right,  to 
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that  same  extent  they  must  assume  a  responsibility.  Because 

the  people  must  assume  the  responsibility  of  measures  sub- 
mitted to  them,  they  will  become  considerate  and  cautious, 
hence  crude  and  hasty  action  will  generally  be  avoided. 

Government  by  Commission.  Government  by  Com* 
mission  is  (a),  primarily  and  generally,  a  government  of  a 
town  .or  city  administered  by  officers  chosen  at  large  by  the 
people,  rather  than  by  districts  or  wards,  and  to  whom  are 
committed  various  executive  and  legislative  duties,  and  (h)^ 
secondarily,  the  performance  of  certain  duties  by  commis- 
sions appointed  therefor,  (a)  This  system  of  government  as 
applied  to  a  city  was  first  instituted  in  Galveston,  Texas, 
in  1 90 1,  after  a  severe  catastrophe  by  storm  and  on  a  peti- 
tion to  the  general  assembly  to  appoint  a  commission  to 
take  charge  of  its  affairs,  and  has  since  been  tried  in  more 
than  three  hundred  other  cities.  In  cities  governed  by  com- 
mission, the  president  or  mayor  is  usually  elected  by  the 
commissioners  from  among  their  number.  The  commis* 
sioners,  generally  five,  are  nominated  on  certificate  and 
national  political  preferences  are  usually  ignored.  The  su- 
periority of  the  election  of  commissioners  at  large  over  the 
election  of  aldermen  by  wards  exists  in  the  fact  that  a  ward 
alderman  is  amenable  to  his  ward  and  his  ward  constituents^ 
therefore  he  may  be  inclined  at  times  to  emphasize  his  ward's 
interests  to  the  neglect  of  the  city's  interest.  He  is  predisposed 
to  exercise  a  ward  consciousness  rather  than  a  city  con- 
sciousness. An  election  from  the  city  at  large  insures  more 
competent  commissioners  than  the  election  of  aldermen  by 
wards,  for  the  reason  that  a  faction  in  a  ward  may  elect 
an  incompetent  man  on  local  or  personal  grounds,  into 
whose  keeping  they  would  not  commit  their  personal  alEairs, 
while  the  people  at  large  would  not  so  do.  Not  only  does^ 
the  commission  system  disregard  national  politics  and  ward 
factions,  but  enables  the  short  ballot  to  be  used  and  con* 
centrates  responsibility. 
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(b)  The  creation  of  commissions  for  the  performance 
of  special  duties  has  the  dangers  of  creating  offices  for  politi- 
cal purposes,  of  increasing  expense,  of  duplicating  effort, 
and  of  evading  individual  rcsponsibilitv.  In  most  states 
many  commissions  could  be  merged  and  the  duties  performed 
with  greater  dispatch  and  fidelity. 

Managerul  System  of  Government.  The  manage- 
rial system  of  government  of  city  and  town  consists  in  the 
employment  of  a  business  manager,  with  adequate  salary,  who 
takes  full  charge  of  the  administration  of  the  town  or  city 
and  who  is  directly  responsible  to-  the  appointing  body.  This 
system  can  be  employed  by  either  the  commission  or  alder- 
manic  form  of  government  and  is  applicable  also  to  state 
administration. 

The  Short  Bai.t.ot.  A  short  ballot  means  that  only 
those  offices  should  be  iilled  by  election  by  the  people  which 
are  of  sufficient  importance  to  attract  and  which  deserve  pub- 
lic attention.  All  other  offices  should  be  filled  by  appointment. 
It  is  used  in  contradistinction  to  the  so-called  long  ballot, 
which  contains  the  names  of  candidates  for  all  offices.  In 
some  states  ballots  more  than  fourteen  feet  in  length  were 
submitted  to  and  used  by  the  voters.  A  ballot  of  such 
length  is  too  complex  and  confusing  to  the  average  voter 
and  operates  against  a  free  and  satisfactory  expression  of 
the  people. 

Thk  Australian  Ballot  System.  The  Australian 
Ballot  system  is  simply  a  method  by  which  the  voter,  unseen 
and  uncontrolled,  designates  his  choice  of  a  candidate  or  of  a 
measure  by  marking  his  ballot  in  a  compartment  or  booth, 
and  by  depositing  the  same  in  a  receptacle  therefor,  without 
disclosing  his  choice.  It  is  simply  a  method  of  secret  voting, 
provision  for  which  in  Vermont  was  first  made  in  1S92. 

EouAL  Suffrage.  Equal  suffragie  primarily  means  the 
extension  of  the  right  of  suffrage  to  women.  Thus  far  the 
term  people  has  been  used  synonymously  for  voters.  At 
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present  the  voters  in  Vermont  merely  represent  the  non- 
voting members  of  their  families;  therefore,  the  elections- 
are  as  much  republican  in  form  as  democratic.  The  women 
in  several  states  have  demanded  the  same  franchise  as  men, 

and  on  the  jrround  that  all  civic  questions  are  also  moral 
questions  and  aitect  the  home.  The  states  which  have  ex- 
tended the  full  franchise  to  women  are  Wyoming,  1869; 
Colorado,  1893;  Idaho,  1896;  Utah,  1896;  Washington, 
1910;  California,  1911  ;  Kansas,  1912;  Arizona,  1912;  Ore- 
gon, 1 91 2;  Illinois,  partially,  191 3;  Montana  and  Nevada, 
1914.  In  Vermont  women  are  entitled  to  vote  on  all  school 
matters  and  for  school  officials  and  to  hold  school  offices  pro* 
vided  they  possess  the  same  qualifications  as  male  voters.  A 
woman  twenty-one  years  of  age  is  eligible  to  election  as  a 
school  director,  town  derk,  town  treasurer,  or  a  trustee  of 
a  public  library,  and  to  appointment  as  a  notary  public  or 
as  a  member  of  the  board  of  visitors  of  state  institutions. 


Nominations 

Bv  Conveniinn.  Through  the  convention  method  of  se- 
lecting nominees  for  various  offices,  delegates  are  elected 
at  party  caucuses  in  towns  and  cities  to  attend  a  state  or 
county  convention  for  the  purpose  of  electing  from  among 
the  various  candidates  of  the  party  for  any  particular  office 
a  nominee  who,  upon  his  nomination,  becomes  the  candidate 
of  the  party  for  election  at  the  general  election. 

This  method  is  essentially  republican  in  foim  as  the 
selection  is  made  by  delegates.  While  this  method  has  sev- 
eral advantages  of  personal  acquaintanceship  and  public  dis^ 
cussion  of  party  issues,  nevertheless,  on  account  of  dangers 
of  poh"tical  manipulations  and  expense  involved  in  attend- 
ance, the  direct  primary  has  rapidly  gained  favor  and  sup- 
planted It.  Tlie  term  preferential  primar^^  is  used  in  some 
States,  but  this  is  practically  another  name  for  the  conven* 
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tion  method,  as  preference  is  usually  manifested  through  the 
selection  of  delegates  to  support  some  particular  candidate 
or  candidates. 

By  Direct  Primary.  A  direct  primary  is  the  election  by 
the  people  of  a  party,  from  among  the  various  candidates  of 
tliat  party  for  the  various  county,  state  and  federal  offices, 
of  persons  who  become  the  nominees  of  the  party  in  accord- 
ance with  the  dioice  at  the  primary,  and  who  also  thereby 
become  the  candidates  for  election  at  the  general  election. 

The  direct  primary  is  put  into  operation  by  certain  prop- 
erly constituted  officials  giving  notice  of  date  and  place  of 
election,  officers  to  be  elected,  names  of  candidates  for  same, 
and  each  quaHfied  voter  casts  his  ballot  directly  for  the  can- 
didate or  candidates  of  his  choice. 

The  advantap;es  of  this  system  are  the  simplicity  of  the 
machinery,  the  personal  intere<;t  of  the  voter  in  the  candi- 
dates, and  his  more  immediate  responsibility  in  the  dection. 

Taxes 

Income  Tax.  An  income  tax  is  a  tax  on  die  annual  in- 
come of  a  person  and  is  usually  graduated  according  to 
amount.  A  minimum  taxable  income  is  usually  specified 
and  all  persons  having  a  smaller  income  than  the  taxable 

minimum  are  exempt.  In  191 3  the  United  States  Congress 
passed  an  income  tax  law  by  which  an  unmarried  person 
shall  pay  a  {graduated  tax  on  all  excess  above  a  three  thousand 
dollar  income,  and  a  married  person,  with  husband  or  wife 
still  living,  shall  pay  on  an  excess  above  a  four  thousand 
dollar  income,  after  certain  deductions  have  been  made. 

Inheritance  Tax.  An  inheritance  tax  is  a  tax  assessed 
upon  bequests  or  inheritances  and  is  usually  modified  by  the 
degree  of  relationship. 

Corporation  Tax,  A  corporation  tax  is  a  tax  on  any  cor- 
poration doing  business  within  the  state.  If  the  corporatioi* 
is  located  within  the  state  it  pays  its  corporation  tax  in  addi* 
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tion  to  its  local  tax.  The  first  corporation  tax  law  was 
passed  in  1882  and  since  1890  the  revenue  from  the  corpora- 
tion tax  law  has  practically  financed  the  state. 

Grand  List.  The  Grand  List  of  Vermont,  191 4,  was 
$2,439,336.72.  This  list  consists  of  a  Property  List  and 
a  Poll  List. 

The  Property  List  consists  of  one  per  cent  of  the  valua- 
tion of  real  estate  appraised  at  $159,878,517.70  and  of  per- 
sonal property  amounting  to  $64,663,154.79.  The  total 
property  list  therefore  amounted  to  $2,245,416.72. 

The  Poll  List  consists  of  96,960  polls  at  $2  per  poll,  or 
total  poll  list  $193,920.  Total,  or  Grand  List,  $2,439,- 
336.72. 
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CHAPTER  VI 

THb  Three  Functions  of  Government 

In  all  governments  there  are  three  functions,  or  de- 
partmcnts, — legislative,  or  law  making;  judicial,  or  law  in* 
terpreting ;  and  executive,  or  law  enforcing.  In  school,  these 

powers  are  usually  centered  in  one  person ;  in  the  home,  they 
are  held  conjointly  by  the  parents;  in  the  State,  they  are  quite 
distinct.  The  same  functions  are  exercised  by  every  self- 
governing  individual;  his  reasoning  faculties  discuss  what 
is  hest;  his  judgment  determines;  and  his  will  executes.  In 
the  State,  the  governor  is  the  chief  executive;  the  general 
assembly  is  the  law-makinp;  power;  and  the  supreme  court 
the  law-deciding  body.  The  Governor,  as  chief  executive, 
looks  after  the  general  interests  of  the  state,  sees  to  it  that 
they  are  conserved  in.  the  best  manner,  appoints  and  com< 
missions  public  officers,  is  commander-in-chief  of  the  state 
militaiy  forces,  and  may  grant  pardons  except  for  impeach- 
ment, murder  and  treason.  But  he  also  has  a  legislative 
function.  In  order  that  a  bill  may  become  a  law  it  is  sub- 
mitted to  him  for  approval.  The  Lieutenant-Governor  pre- 
sides over  the  senate  and  tlu-  meetings  of  the  joint  assembly 
of  house  and  senate,  and,  in  case  of  the  absence  or  disability 
of  the  eovcrnor,  he  succeeds  to  the  office. 

Tlu'  Iriiislative  department,  or  General  Assemhiv ,  meets  on 
the  first  Wednesday  in  January  of  every  odd  year  and  con- 
sists of  a  house  composed  of  representatives — one  from  each 
organized  town  and  city  electing  a  representative — and  a 
senate  of  thirty  members,  elected  by  the  freemen  of  their 
respective  counties.  The  number  of  senators  to  which  each 
county  is  entitled  is  according  to  population,  and  the  present 
apportionment  gives  Rutland  and  Chittenden  G>unties  four 
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senators  each ;  Washington  and  Windsor  counties,  three  each; 
£$sex»  Grand  Isle,  Lamoille  and  Orange  counties,  one  each; 
the  remaining  counties,  two  each.  The  lieutenant-governor 
is  president  of  the  senate,  and,  in  his  absence,  a  president 
pro  tern.,  elected  for  the  term  from  among  and  hf  the  sena- 
tors, presides. 

The  Senate  assembles  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  forenoon  on  the 
first  Wednesday  in  January  of  every  odd  year  and  is  called 

to  order  by  the  president  of  the  senate,  the  retiring  lieuten- 
ant-governor. The  names  of  the  senators  who  have  presented 
their  credentials  or  certificates  of  election,  furnished  them  hy 
the  clerks  of  their  respective  counties,  ;ire  called,  nnd  If  there- 
is  a  quorum  present  they  individually  subscribe  to  the  oath 
of  allegiance  and  the  oath  prescribed  for  the  general  assembly. 
After  this  a  secretary  is  elected.  On  the  following  day  and 
after  the  governor  has  been  inducted  into  office,  the  lieu- 
tenant;govemor-elect  is  conducted  into  the  senate  chamber, 
takes  the  oath  of  office,  assumes  the  diair,  and  the  senate  is 
ready  for  business. 

The  senate  was  created  in  1836,  and  is  an  essential  part 
of  the  legislature.  In  addition  to  its  regular  legislative 
function  it  is  empo\\'ercd  to  propose  amendments  to  the  con- 
stitution, to  try  cases  of  impeachment,  and  to  confirm  certain 
arpointmrnts  made  by  the  governor.  In  order  to  be  eligible 
to  tiie  senate  one  must  be  a  male  citizen,  thirty  or  more  years 
of  age,  and  a  resident  of  the  county  which  he  is  to  represent. 
Senators  receive  for  their  services  four  dollars  per  day  and 
ten  cents  per  mile  each  way  for  traveling  expenses  while  in 
attendance  upon  the  session  of  the  legislature.  The  pay  of 
the  president  of  the  senate  is  eight  dollars  per  day  during 
the  session  of  the  legislature  and  the  same  mileage  as  senators. 

At  the  same  hour  when  the  senate  first  assembles,  die 
House  is  called  to  order  by  the  secretary  of  state,  who  then 
proceeds  to  call  the  roll  of  the  members  who  have  presented 
their  credentials  to  him.   If  there  is  a  quorum,  he  proceeds  to 
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the  election  of  speaker  and  presides  at  the  election.  After  the 
election  of  speaker  and  as  soon  as  he  takes  the  chair,  the 
duties  of  the  secretary  of  state  cease  as  a  presiding  officer. 

As  soon  as  the  speaker  assumes  the  chair,  the  house  elects  its 
clerk.  The  clerk  administers  the  oath  to  the  members  in  a 
body  and  the  house  is  practically  organized  for  work.  On  the 
following  day  the  house  and  senate  meet  in  the  hall  of  the 
house  in  joint  assembly,  before  which  the  governor-elect  is 
brou|;ht  and  to  whom  the  oath  is  administered,  invariably  by 
a  judge  of  the  supreme  court,  after  signing  which  he  is  quali* 
fied  to  act  as  chief  magistrate.  In  addition  to  electing  its 
speaker  and  clerk  and  performing  its  regular  legislative  duties 
the  house  is  empowered  to  order  all  impeachments  and  to 
originate  all  bills  of  revenue.  Eligibility  to  the  house  consists 
in  citizenship  of  the  state,  residence  in  the  state  two  years, 
residence  in  town  or  dty  at  least  one  year  next  preceding 
election,  and  having:  attained  the  age  of  twenty-one  years. 
Compensation  for  services  is  the  same  as  that  of  senators  and 
die  speaker  receives  the  same  as  the  president  of  the  senate. 

A  bill,  which  is  a  draft  of  a  proposed  law,  may  be  intro- 
duced by  any  member  of  the  house  or  senate  by  presenting 
the  same  to  the  legislative  draftsmen,  two  of  whom  are  ap- 
pointed by  die  president  of  the  senate  and  two  by  the  speaker 
of  the  house,  but  neither  of  whom  is  a  member  of  either  body. 
These  draftsmen  are  required  within  three  days  to  deposit 
the  bill  with  the  derk  of  the  house  or  secretary  of  the  senate, 
as  the  case  may  be,  and  he  in  turn  presents  it  to  the  presiding 
officer  for  his  examination  and  presentment.  If  a  bill  is  intro* 
duced  in  the  house,  it  is  read  twice  by  the  derk,  by  title  only, 
unless  reading  the  text  in  full  is  demanded  by  a  member,  and 
is  referred  hv  the  speaker  to  a  committee.  In  each  branch  va- 
rious committees  ha\e  previously  been  appointed,  to  whom  all 
bills  are  referred.  After  consideration  of  the  bill  by  the  com- 
mittee, it  is  returned  to  the  house  with  a  report,  signed  by 
some  member  of  the  committee  for  the  committee,  recommend- 
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lag  the  passage  or  dismissal  of  the  bill.  Even  if  the  committee 
reports  adversely,  a  vote  on  the  third  reading  of  the  bill  is 
nevertheless  taken,  as  the  committee's  report  is  purely  ad- 
visory.   In  case  the  bfll  is  of  a  private  nature,  the  vote  on 

the  tl)ii\l  reading  is  ordered  immediately,  but  if  of  a  public 
nature  it  is  deferred  for  tvventv-four  hours.  In  case  the  third 
reading  is  refused,  the  bill  is  thereby  killed.  If  the  third 
reading  is  [granted,  and  has  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
house  votes  upon  its  passage  on  the  following  session  day. 
In  case  it  is  passed  by  the  house,  it  is  presented  to  the  senate 
by  the  clerk,  or  one  of  his  assistants,  and  the  method  of  pro- 
cedure is  the  same  in  the  senate  as  in  the  house.  If  the  bill 
passes  the  senate,  it  is  returned  to  the  house  by  the  secretary, 
or  his  assistant,  and,  having  been  signed  by  the  speaker  of 
the  house  and  the  president  of  the  senate,  it  is  presented  to 
the  governor  for  his  signature,  upon  which  it  becomes  a  law. 
If  within  the  time  in  which  the  legislature  is  in  session  the 
governor  neglects  for  five  days,  Sunday  excepted,  to  approve 
or  disapprove  a  bill  presented  to  him,  it  nevertheless  becomes 
a  law;  otherwise  it  does  not  become  a  law  through  his  neg- 
lect. If  the  governor  vetoes  it,  it  is  returned  to  the  legis- 
lative branch  in  which  it  originated,  with  the  governor's  veto 
and  reasons  therefor ;  but  after  reconsideration  by  each  house 
it  may  become  a  law  upon  a  two-thirds  vote  of  each. 

After  a  bill  is  passed  it  is  called  an  act.  If  the  act  does 
not  specify  within  itself  the  time  when  it  goes  into  effect, 
it  goes  into  effect  on  the  first  day  of  the  following  June. 

The  legislature,  in  joint  assembly,  on  the  afternoon  of  the 
third  Thursday  after  the  legislature  meets  and  organizes, 
elects  certain  other  state  officials,  who  are  included  in  the 
following  list: 

* 

State  Officers  Elected  by  General  Assembly 

1.  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

2.  Superior  Judges. 
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3.  Sei^eant-at-Arms. 

4.  Trustees  of  the  University  of  Venmrnt. 

5.  Adjutant  and  Inspector-General. 

6.  Judge  Advocate  General. 

The  Serzeani-at-'Arms  has  the  care  of  the  state  house  and 
grounds,  executes  the  orders  of  either  house  of  the  legis* 
lature,  and  maintains  order  among  spectators  in  attendance. 

The  Adjntant  and  Inspector-General  assists  the  command- 
er-in-chief of  the  militia  in  correspondence,  the  issuing  of 
orders,  commissions  and  discharges,  and  the  keeping  of  the 
necessary  records,  and  makes  an  annual  inspection  of  state 
troops.  As  Quartermaster-General,  he  takes  care  of  the  mili- 
tary Stores  of  the  state,  designates  the  kinds  needed,  and  dis- 
poses of  any  unsuitable  for  use  under  the  direction  of  the . 
commander-in-chief. 

The  Judge  Advocatt'General  prepares  charges  and  man- 
ages the  prosecution  when  sta£E  officers  of  the  oommander-in- 
chief  are  brought  to  court  oiartiaL 

The  state  officers  elected  by  the  general  assembly  and  ap- 
pointed by  the  governor  begin  their  terms  of  service  on  Feb- 
ruary first.  The  terms  of  the  elective  officers  are  for  two 
}  (  ars  from  February  first  following  their  election.  The  term 
of  a  member  of  a  hoard  appointed  by  the  governor  is  usually 
for  such  a  number  of  years  as  the  number  of  appointive  mem- 
bers of  the  board,  and  the  expiration  of  the  terms  of  service 
of  the  various  members  is  so  prescribed  by  law  that  the 
governor  appoints  one  new  member  each  year. 


Appointments  by  thb  Governor 

(with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  senate) 

1.  State  Hijrhway  Commissioner. 

2.  Bank  Commissioner. 

3.  Commissioner  of  Taxes. 

4.  State  Purchasing  Agent. 
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5.  Commissioner  of  Agriculture* 

6.  State  Fish  and  Game  Commissioner. 

7.  State  Factory  Inspector. 

8.  Public  Service  Coininission,  three,  the  chairman  of 
which  is  designated  by  the  governor, 

9.  State  Board  of  Health,  three. 

10.  Supervisors  of  the  Insane,  three. 

1 1 .  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Vermont  State  Hospital  for 
the  Insane,  three. 

12.  State  Geologist  and  Curator  of  the  State  Cabinet. 

13.  Board  of  Visitors  of  Norwich  University. 

The  State  Highway  Commissioner  has  general  oversight  of 
all  highway  construction,  determines  the  amount  of  state  aid 
to  be  given  eadi  town  on  account  of  construction  and  main- 
tenance of  roads,  appoints  a  supervisor  in  each  county  except 

Grand  Isle,  and  promotes  the  improvements  of  highways  by 
meetings  of  supervisors  and  by  general  conferences. 

The  Bank  Commissioner  is  empowered  to  investieate  in- 
vestment companies,  to  ejcamme  savings  banks  and  trust  com- 
panies within  the  state,  and  assists  the  auditor  of  accounts 
in  auditing  the  account  of  the  state  treasurer. 

The  Commissioner  of  Taxes  has  supervision  of  the  general 
tax  laws,  holds  meetingjs  of  listers,  formulates  and  furnishes 
blanks  for  inventories  and  appraisals,  prepares  the  grand  list 
of  the  state,  collects  the  collateral  inheritance  tax,  appraises 
biennially  railroad  and  telephone  property,  collects  the  taxes 
due  from  national  banks,  savings  banks,  trust  companies,  tele- 
phone companies,  telegraph  companies,  transportation  com- 
panies and  insur.iuce  companies  and  railroads.  With  the 
state  treasurer  he  appraises  bank  stock  and  notifies  the  Secre- 
tary^ nf  State  concerninfr  the  various  corporations  doing  busi- 
ness in  the  state.  Subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Governor, 
he  appoints  appraisers  for  unorganized  towns  and  gores  and 
county  boards  of  appraisers  to  hear  appeals. 
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The  Staie  Purchasing  Agent  is  empowered  to  purchase  all 
supplies  for  state  institutions  and  offices  and  to  secure  all 
necessary  printing  for  the  state. 

The  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  is  instructed  by  law  to 
promote  agricultural  interests  and  education  throuo:hout  tlie 
state  by  institutes,  farmers'  meetings,  lectures,  essays,  bulle- 
tins, crop  reports,  nature  leaflets  and  the  like,  and  is  em- 
powertd  to  use  means  for  the  extermination  of  the  San 
Jose  scale,  the  gypsy  moth,  the  brown  tail  moth  and  other 
insect  pests.  As  ex-officio  Inspector  of  Apiaries  he  is  em- 
powered to  resort  to  adequate  means  to  prevent  the  spread 
of  infectious  or  contagious  diseases  among  bees.  He  ap* 
points  a  State  Ornithologist  who  is  oommissioned  to  investi* 
gate  the  distribution,  iood,  habits  and  utility  of  birds,  and 
a  State  Nursery  Inspector  who  inspects  nurseries,  nursery 
stock,  and  enforces  the  laws  in  regard  to  the  same. 

The  Fuh  and  Game  Commissioner  is  empowered  to  direct 
the  construction  of  lish-ways,  control  closed  streams,  intro- 
duce new  varieties,  manage  the  state  fish  hatchery  at  Rox- 
bury,  enforce  the  law<>  for  the  protection  of  fish,  birds  and 
game,  make  rules  L^ovcrning  the  exportation  and  transporta- 
tion of  fish  and  game,  seize,  confiscate  or  dispose  of  tish, 
birds  or  game  taken  contrary  to  law,sclose  non-boatable 
streams  under  agreement  with  abutting  land  owners  and 
to  prohibit  fishing  in  stocked  waters.  He  also  is  empowered 
to  appoint  county  game  wardens  to  whom  the  protection 
of  fish,  birds  and  game  and  the  enforcement  of  the  laws 
concerning  the  same  are  committed. 

The  Public  Service  Commission  has  general  supervision 
of  all  companies  engaged  in  the  manufacture,  distribution 
and  sale  of  pas  or  electricity  for  heating  or  lighting;  of  all 
express  companies;  and  of  all  companies  owning  or  operating 
telejjraph  or  telephone  lines,  stations  or  exchanges.  It  has 
jurisdiction  to  hpar,  ilrtermine  and  render  judgment  and 
to  make  orders  or  decrees  in  all  matters  provided  for  in 
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the  charters  of  companies  owning  or  operating  any  plant, 

line  or  property  within  the  state. 

The  State  Board  of  Health  is  empowered  to  issue  to  local 
boards  of  health  rcgulationN  concerning  hehting,  heating 
and  ventilatinp;  school  houses,  to  examine  and  condemn 
sOch  as  are  unfit  for  use,  to  cause  sanitary  inspection  of 
public  buildings  and  to  enforce  all  laws  relating  to  health. 
The  State  Board  of  Health  is  authorized  to  appoint  a  health 
ofHcer  in  each  town  and  has  charge  of  the  State  Laboratory 
of  Hygiene  at  Burlington. 

The  State  Factory  Inspector  investigates  and  reports  on 
the  conditions  of  workshops  and  factories  and  on  the  observ- 
ance of  the  laws  relating  to  the  employment  of  women* 
minors  and  children  and  to  the  wages  paid. 


Appointments  by  the  Governor 
(advice  and  cx>nsent  of  the  senate  not  required) 

T.    Secretary  of  Civil  and  Military  Affairs  with  rank 

of  Major. 

2.  Executive  Clerk. 

3.  Chief  Surgeon,  with  rank  of  Colonel. 

4.  Aide-de-Camp,  with  rank  of  Colonel. 

5.  Commissioned  officers  of  the  Vennont  National 
Guard. 

6.  State  Board  of  Education,  five. 

7.  Trustees  of  the  Permanent  School  Fund,  three;  the 
governor,  lieutenant-j2;overnor,  the  state  treasurer  and  the 
commii,>ioner  of  education  are  ex-ofHcw  members. 

8.  Free  Public  Library  Commission,  five. 

9.  Trustees  of  the  State  Schools  of  Agriculture,  three; 
the  commissioner  of  agriculture  and  the  dean  of  the  state 
agricultural  collie  are  ex-officio  members. 
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10.  State  Board  of  Trustees  of  Vermont  State  School 
for  Feebk  minded  Children,  four;  the  governor  is  an  ex' 
officio  member. 

11.  State  Board  of  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  two;  the 
,  governor  and  director  of  the  Vermont  £xperiiiient  Station 

are  ex^fficio  members. 

12.  Live  Stock  Commissioner,  one. 

13.  State  Fair  Commissioners,  fifteen;  one  from  each 
county  and  one  at  large;  the  governor  and  the  commissioner 
of  agriculture  are  ex-officio  members. 

14.  Legislative  Reference  Librarian,  one. 

15.  State  Board  of  Commissioners  for  the  Promotion  of 
Unifonnity  of  Legislation  in  the  United  States,  three. 

16.  Municipal  Court  Judges,  sixteen. 

17.  Commissioner  of  Weights  and  Measures,  one. 

18.  Industrial  Accident  Board,  three. 

19.  State  Board  of  Conciliation  and  Arbitration,  three. 

20.  State  Board  of  Accountancy,  one;  the  auditor  of 
accounts  and  the  bank  commissioner  are  ex-officio  members. 

21.  Supervisor  of  Unorganized  Towns  and  Gores. 

22.  State  Board  of  Penal  Institutions,  three. 

23.  State  Board  of  Visitors  to  State  Institutions,  one,  dis- 
cretionary; the  governor,  lieutenant-governor  and  the 
speaker  are  ex-^iffido  members  and  the  governor  may  appoint 
a  woman  as  a  member. 

24.  State  Board  of  Medical  Registration,  seven. 

25.  State  Board  of  Pharmacy,  three. 

26.  State  Board  of  Dental  Examiners,  five. 

27.  State  Board  of  Osteopathy,  three. 

28.  State  Board  of  Optometry,  three. 

29.  State  Board  of  Registration  of  Nurses,  three. 

30.  State  Board  of  Veterinary  Registration  and  Examr 
inations,  three. 

31.  State  Board  of  Examioen  of  Embalmers,  three. 
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The  State  Board  of  Education  is  empowered  to  appoint 
the  Gommisuoner  of  education,  inspectors,  superintendents, 
lecturers  and  clerks;  to  prepare  courses  of  study  for  demen- 
tary  and  secondary  sdiools;  to  have  control  of  the  normal 

schools  and  of  the  teacher  training  courses;  to  make  regula- 
tions governin^^  cci tification  of  teachers;  to  designate  the 
schools  superintendents  shall  supervise,  fix  their  salaries,  and 
prescribe  rej^ulations  governing;  their  tenure,  removal  and 
transfer;  to  provide  for  educational  meetings  and  the  enforce- 
ment of  school  laws;  to  apportion  the  money  for  state  aid  for 
schools  and  to  supervise  its  distribution ;  and  to  make  report 
to  the  general  assembly. 

The  CommUtioner  of  Education  directs  the  educational 
policy  of  the  state,  acts  as  the  executive  officer  of  the  board, 
appoints  the  supervisors  with  the  approval  of  the  board,  and 
makes  reports  concerning  educational  conditions. 

The  Supervisors  act  as  assistants  to  the  state  board  and 
the  commissioner. 

The  Superintendents  have  the  general  and  immediate 
supcr\  ision  of  the  schools  and  the  control  of  the  transporta- 
tion within  their  respective  districts. 

The  Free  Public  Library  Commission  has  charge  of  the 
general  public  library  work  of  the  state  and  its  secretary 
is  employed  in  promoting  the  use  of  traveling  libraries  and 
in  assisting  librarians  in  the  extension  of  their  services  and 
the  trustees  in  the  selection  of  books.  The  state  gives 
through  its  commission  one  hundred  dollars  in  books  toward 
the  establishment  of  a  public  library  and  twenty-five  dollars 
in  books  to  libraries  in  small  communities  which  do  active 
work  throughout  the  entire  township. 

The  Trustees  of  the  State  Scliools  of  Agriculture  have 
control  of  the  Theodore  N.  Vail  Agricultural  School  and 
Farms  at  Lyndon  Center  and  of  the  State  School  of  Agricul- 
ture at  Randolph  Center,  which  together  constitute  the 
special  sdiools  of  agriculture  for  the  State. 
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The  Board  of  Trufteet  of  the  State  School  for  Feehle^ 
Minded  Children  has  the  general  care,  control  and  manage- 
ment of  such  state  school;  is  empowered  to  make  needful 

rules  and  regulations  concerning  inmates,  and  to  provide 
for  care  and  instruction  at  state  expense  of  all  feeble-minded 
children  between  the  ages  of  five  and  twenty-one  years  whose 
parents  are  unable  to  provide  for  and  educate  them,  and  it 
may  receive  others  upon  such  terms  as  the  board  may  fix. 

The  State  Board  of  Agriculture  and  Forestry  is  em- 
}iowered  to  appoint  a  State  Forester  and  to  accept  in  the 
name  of  the  state  gifts  of  land  to  be  administered  as  a  state 
forest  reserve. 

The  State  Forester  is  ex^officio  state  fire  warden,  is  the 
general  administrator  of  the  state  forestry  laws,  the  man- 
ager of  the  state  forest  reserves,  and  has  charge  of  the  state 

nursery  for  forest  seedlings.  As  state  fire  warden,  ex-offjcio, 
he  appoints  fire  wardens  under  certain  conditions  and  has 
charge  of  the  protection  of  the  forests  of  the  state. 

I^he  hef^hlative  Reference  Librarian  is  required  to  collect 
and  file  material  relating  to  legislation,  to  make  such  and 
pertinent  information  available,  to  prepare  abstracts  of  laws 
of  the  '^tntes,  and  to  Cooperate  with  the  legislative  draftsmen. 

The  Commissioner  of  IVeights  and  Measures  has  the 
{general  oversight  of  weights  and  measures  used  in  the  sale 
of  commodities  and  is  empowered  to  appoint  the  necessary 
number  of  inspectors  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  the  law. 

The  Industrial  Accident  Board  holds  hearings  for  award- 
ing compensation  to  injured  employees,  when  the  awards 
cannot  be  determined  by  mutual  agreement,  and  therefore 
practically  sits  as  a  court. 

The  State  Bonrrl  of  Penal  Institution!^  has  full  charge 
and  control  of  the  State  Prison  at  Windsor,  the  House  of 
Correction  at  Rutland,  and  the  Vermont  Industrial  School 
at  Vergennes,  and  has  the  power  of  paroling  inmates  under 
certain  conditions. 
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The  Suae  Board  of  Medical  Rfgistration  is  empowered 
to  give  examinations  to  candidates  and  to  issue  licenses  for 
the  practice  of  medicine  and  surgery. 

Courts  of  Vermont 

1.  The  Supreme  Court. 

2.  The  Cdunty  Courts. 

3.  The  Courts  of  Chancery. 

4.  The  Probate  Courts. 

5.  The  Justice  Courts. 

6.  The  Municipal  Courts. 

7.  The  Juvenile  Courts. 

The  Supreme  Court  is  composed  of  one  chief  justice  an<I 
four  associate  justices.  In  case  a  justice  of  the  supreme  court 
is  disqualified  to  sit  on  a  case  or  is  unable  to  attend  court, 
the  chief  of  the  superior  judges,  on  request  of  the  chief  justice 
of  the  supreme  court,  may  designate  some  superior  judge  to 
act  as  a  justice  of  the  supreme  court. 

The  Supreme  Court  is  the  highest  court  in  the  state,  and 
is  a  court  of  law  and  equity.  It  has  jurisdiction  of  such 
questions,  not  trinblr  hv  jnrv,  as  are  by  law  brought  before 
it,  and  it  may  try  and  determine  questions  of  law  removed 
from  the  county  and  chancery  courts  in  pursuance  of  law. 
Five  general  terms  of  the  supreme  court  are  held  at  Mont- 
pelier,  on  the  first  Tuesday  in  January,  February,  May, 
October  and  November ;  special  terms  are  held  at  St.  Johns- 
bury  on  the  first  Tuesday  in  April,  at  Rutland  on  the  third 
Tuesday  in  November,  and  at  Brattleboro  on  the  fourth 
Tuesday  of  November,  and  additional  special  terms  may  be 
held  at  the  discretion  of  the  court. 

The  County  Courts,  over  which  superior  judges  pre- 
side, have  original  jurisdiction  in  all  civil  and  criminal 
cases  within  their  respective  counties,  except  such  as  are  by 
law  made  cop;nizal)le  by  a  justice,  or  municipal  court,  and 
may  render  judgment  thereon  or  award  sentence  according 
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to  law,  and  may  have  appellate  jurisdiction  of  causes,  civil 
and  criminal,  appealable  to  such  court. 

There  is  no  superior  court  in  name,  but  there  are  six  supe- 
rior judges  elected  by  the  legislature,  the  first  elected  being 
designated  as  chief  of  the  superior  judges.  A  superior 
judge  and  the  two  assistants,  the  latter  elected  by  the  voters 
of  the  county,  constitute  the  county  court,  two  sessions  of 
whidi  are  held  annually  in  each  county.  The  dates  for  hold- 
ing court  in  the  various  counties  is  fixed  by  law,  but  the  desig- 
nation of  the  presiding  judge  for  each  session  is  left  to  the 
judges  themselves,  although  the  law  prescribes  rotation  as 
far  as  practicable. 

The  Court  of  Chancery  is  a  court  of  equity.  The  powers 
and  duties  of  the  court  of  cliancery  are  the  same  as  those  of 
the  court  of  chancery  of  Enp:land,  except  as  modified  by  the 
constitution  and  laws  of  the  state,  and  it  may  ^rant  iniunc- 
tions  against  unjust  acts,  compel  the  fuililimcnt  of  obliga- 
tions, and  foreclose  mortgages. 

Each  superior  judge  is  a  chancellor,  and  consequently 
may  hold  a  court  of  chancery.  Terms  of  the  court  of 
chancery  begin  on  the  days  appointed  for  holding  county 
court,  and  are  always  open;  special  sessions  may  be  held 
when  business  requires  it. 

The  Probate  Court  has  jurisdiction  of  the  probate  of 
wills,  of  the  settlement  of  estates,  of  the  appointment  of 
guardians,  and  of  die  powers,  duties  and  rights  of  guardians 
and  wards. 

The  Justice  Courts  have  jurisdiction,  with  some  excep- 
tions of  civil  causes  when  the  matter  in  demand  does  not 
exceed  two  hundred  dollars,  and  in  criminal  causes  when 
the  punishment  is  by  a  fine  not  exceeding  ten  dollars. 

The  Municipal  Courts  are  sixteen  in  number,  located  re- 
spectively at  Middlebury  in  Addison  G>unty,  Bennington  in 
Bennington  County,  St.  Johnsbury  in  Caledonia  County, 
Burlington  and  Winooski  in  Chittenden  County,  Canaan  in 
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Essex  Count5%  St.  Albans  in  Franklin  County,  Barton  in 
Orleans  Coiintv,  Rutland  and  Fair  Haven  in  Rutland  Coun- 
ty, Montpelier  and  Barre  in  Washington  County,  Brattle- 
boro  and  Bellows  Falls  in  Windham  County,  Springfield 
and  Hartford  in  Windsor  County.  Grand  Isle,  Lamoille 
and  Orange  art  the  only  counties  not  included  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  municipal'  courts.  Each  court  has  county 
jurisdiction,  but  in  counties  having  two  municipal  courts 
each  has  sole  jurisdiction  in  the  municipality,  town  or  dty 
in  which  it  is  located.  These  courts  have  jurisdiction  in 
most  civil  cases  where  the  debt  or  other  matter  in  demand, 
does  not  exceed  $200,  except  in  actions  where  title  of  land 
is  concerned.  1  hey  also  try  and  determine  prosecutions  for 
misdemeanors  and  violations  of  by-laws  and  ordinances,  and 
render  judgment  and  pass  sentence  upon  a  certain  class 
ot  felonies.  No  appeal  can  be  taken  from  the  jiir!f:nn'iir  of 
a  municipal  court.  Exceptions  to  the  rulings  of  municipal 
courts  on  questions  of  law  may,  however,  be  taken  direct 
to  the  supreme  court. 

The  gpvemor  appoints  the  judges,  the  salaries  of  wiioni 
range  from  five  hundred  to  twelve  hundred  dollars. 

City  courts  are  included  in  the  municipal  courts  herein 
treated  as  they  have  the  same  jurisdiction. 

The  Juvenile  Courts  are  city  or  municipal  or  justice 
courts  acting  in  jurisdiction  over  delinquent  and  dependent 
children,  under  sixteen  years  of  age,  who  are  guilty  of  violat- 
ing laws  or  ordinances,  or  are  pereistent  truants,  or  are 
incorrip:ible,  vul^^ar  or  vicious,  or  associate  with  persons  of 
such  character,  and  have  custody  of  such  until  they  attain 
their  majority. 

Juror  are  called  to  act  with  the  county  courts,  municipal 
courts  and  justice  courts.  A  grand  jury  may  be  called  once 
a  year,  and  oftener  if  necessary,  to  meet  at  the  same  time 
and  place  with  the  county  court  It  examines  the  charge 
against  persons  accused  of  crime,  and  inquires  if  the  towns 
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of  the  county  have  observed  the  law  in  certain  particulars. 
It  deteniiines  whether  the  parties  inquired  about  shall  be 
brought  to  trial.  In  Vermont,  a  grand  jury  consists  of 
eighteen  men;  and  twelve,  or  two-thirds  of  them,  must  con- 
cur in  an  indictment,  or  formal  charge,  in  order  that  the 
party,  person,  or  town  may  be  brought  to  trial. 

Petit  Jurors  are  elected  by  the  several  towns  and  from 
these  are  drawn  by  the  sheriff  twice  a  year,  or  with  every 
term  of  the  county  court.  They  act  in  criminal  and  civil 
causes.  The  petit  jury,  usually  called  the  jury,  determines 
questions  of  fact  submitted  for  their  consideration  in  the 
case.  Their  decision  is  called  a  verdict.  The  petit  jury 
consists  of  twelve  men,  and  these  must  all  agree  in  order  to> 
render  a  verdict;  otherwise  a  disagreement  is  reported  to  the 
Court. 

A  jury  may  be  called  with  a  justice  court,  if  either  party 
desires,  and  it  consists  of  six  men. 

Persons  for  grand  and  petit  jurymen  are  chosen  by  the 
towns  in  the  March  meetings.  The  names  of  the  persons 
chosen  are  recorded  by  the  town  derk  and  are  sent  by  him 
to  the  county  clerk,  who  is  required  to  deposit  them  on 
separate  slips  of  paper,  in  separate  boxes,  having  a  box  for 
each  town.  At  the  proper  time  the  assistant  judges  of  the 
county  determine  the  number  of  jurymen  to  be  drawn  from 
the  several  towns  of  the  county  and  notify  the  county  clerk: 
of  their  decision.  The  county  clerk  notifies  the  sherif?  that 
he  is  required  to  draw  names  for  jur}TOen.  The  sherift  jzoes 
to  the  office  of  the  county  clerk  and  draws  the  names  as  re- 
quired ;  then  he  notifies  the  persons  whose  names  have  been 
drawn  that  they  are  required  to  attend  the  court  at  the  time 
and  place  appointed.  About  thirty  petit  jurymen  are  called 
in  each  county  for  each  term  of  the  county  court.  Twelve, 
who  have  been  selected  and  sworn  for  a  case,  are  called  a 
panel. 
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When  a  jury  is  required  in  a  justice  court,  the  officer  of 
the  court,  usually  a  constable,  is  directed  by  the  justice  to 
write  the  names  of  eighteen  men  on  slips  of  paper  and  de- 
posit them  in  a  box.  Then  the  box,  or  hat,  is  shaken  and  a 
name  is  drawn.  If  neither  party  objects,  the  person  whose 
name  is  drawn  is  a  juror.  If  all  the  first  twelve  are 
objected  to,  then  the  remaining  six  are  the  jurors.  If  any 
of  the  six  selected  as  jurors  cannot  be  obtained,  and  the 
eighteen  names  have  all  been  drawn,  then  three  times  as  many 
names  as  there  are  vacancies  to  be  filled  are  placed  in  the 
box,  and  the  drawing  is  done  as  before.  Municipal  court 
jurors  are  selected  by  the  judge  from  the  citizens  of  the 
county,  and  from  these  the  jun,'^  is  drawn  by  the  sheriff. 
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CHAPTER  VII 

Obugations  op  Citizbnship 

The  Rights  and  privileges  of  citizenship  and  su&age 
carry  with  them  certain  duties  and  rasponsibiUties  concerning 
which  all  who  enjoy  these  rights  or  privileges  should  be  in- 
formed* 

1.  It  is  the  duty  of  all  to  be  thoroughly  informed  con- 
cerning all  matters  of  a  public  nature  that  may  affect  not 

only  the  individual  but  society  in  general,  in  order  that  each, 
either  by  vote  or  influence,  may  co-operate  intelligently  in 
securing  justice  or  promoting  the  general  good.  These 
niatters  include  not  only  local  affairs,  such  as  schools,  roads, 
public  buildings,  parks  and  taxations,  but  also  state  and 
national  afiairs. 

2.  Generally,  on  all  matters  of  civic  nature  concerning 
which  the  citizen  should  be  informed,  the  town  or  city  voter 
has  the  privilege  of  voting,  and  it  is  his  duty  to  vote  in  order 
that  he  may  enhance  the  public  weal.  In  accordance  with 
the  principles  upon  which  society  is  based  and  by  which  it 
is  governed,  eadi  individual  is  responsible,  in  a  greater  or 
less  degree,  directly  or  indirectly,  for  Ac  conduct  and  wel- 
fare of  others.  The  voter,  by  whose  act  in  voting  the 
welfare  of  society  in  general  is  especially  affected,  has  a 
greater  responsibility  in  this  respect.  Consequently  he  needs 
to  be  thoroughly  informed  and  should  be  frovprned  in  his 
suffrage  by  right  motives  and  the  principle  previously  enun- 
ciated: namely, — "the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  num- 
ber." Generally  where  there  is  greater  difference  between 
men  than  between  measures  they  represent  it  is  better  to 
support  the  better  man  and  weaker  measure  than  otherwise. 
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A  man  of  right  principles  and  purposes  can  generally  be 
trusted  further  and  accomplish  more  even  with  a  weak 
measure  than  a  man  of  questionable  character  and  purposes 
as  a  representative  of  a  good  measure. 

3.  It  is  the  duty  of  each  to  support  morally  and  finan- 
cially the  gpvemment  under  which  he  lives  on  account  of 
what  the  government  does  for  him  in  the  way  of  protection, 
justice,  culture,  and  happiness.  Since  a  government  includes 
people,  land,  and  laws,  eadi  citizen  of  Vermont  virtually  lives 
under  four  governments,  all  concentric  about  him,  but  vary- 
in^x  in  extent  of  area  and  closeness  of  contact:  namely,  the 
national  or  federal,  the  state,  the  county,  the  town  or  city; 
and  those  living  in  incorporated  villages  live  under  a  fifth 
government.  Not  one  of  these  different  governments  can 
succeed  unless  the  citizens  thereof  are  in  hearty  accord  with 
its  policy  and  are  willing  to  encourage  its  e£brts. 

Financial  support  is  necessary  in  order  that  the  govern- 
ment may  be  maintained  and  may  perform  its  functions,  and 
so  taxes  are  levied.  The  general  government  does  not  assess 
a  direct  tax,  but  depends  largely  upon  import  duties  and  so- 
called  internal  revenues,  or  taxes  on  certain  manufacturers. 
For  the  support  of  state,  county,  and  town  or  city,  direct 
taxes  are  assessed ;  nevertheless  towns  are  aided  proportion- 
ately in  the  support  of  schools  and  permanent  roads  by 
special  taxes  collected  and  distributed  by  the  State. 

The  K  \  enue  for  the  support  of  schools  is  derived  chiefly 
from  local  taxation.  In  addition  thereto  is  the  revenue  de- 
rived from  the  state  school  tax,  from  the  permanent  school 
fund,  and  from  direct  appropriation.  The  most  of  this 
revenue  is  distributed  to  assist  heavily  taxed  towns,  to  pay 
for  advanced  instruction,  to  encourage  transportation  to 
good  schools^  and  to  assist  in  the  employment  of  trained 
teachers ;  the  remainder  is  divided  among  the  towns  according 
to  the  number  of  legal  schools  maintained.   The  State  also 
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pays  for  the  professional  supervision  of  schools  in  towns 
and  for  instruction  in  teacher-training  courses^  and  it  rebates 
to  towns  for  moneys  expended  in  various  educational  activ- 
ities aiid  assists  in  other  respects.  In  addition  to  the  revenue 
from  a  local  tax  and  from  the  State,  some  towns  have  reve- 
nue from  lands,  from  bequests  and  from  tuitions.  No  one 
town  has  revenue  from  all  these  sources;  for  instance,  a  town 
maintaining  a  hig^  school  docs  not  pay  tuition  for  advanced 
instruction,  hence  receives  no  rebate  from  the  State  on  tuition. 

A  tax  is  laid  on  the  taxable  polls  and  property  of  an 
incorporated  villa^;e,  an  incorporated  school  district,  a  city, 
town,  county  or  state  according  to  respective  needs.  In 
incorporated  villages  and  in  towns  the  tax  is  determined 
and  laid  by  the  voters.  In  cities  the  tax  is  laid  by  the 
board  of  aldermen  or  dty  council,  according  to  charter. 
If  the  county  tax  is  less  than  two  per  cent,  the  assistant 
judges  lay  it;  if  more  than  two  per  cent,  the  general  as- 
sembly lays  it.  It  is  collected  as  other  taxes,  paid  to  the 
county  treasurer  on  onkr  of  the  selectmen  of  towns  and 
mayors  of  cities.  state  lays  a  tax  also  upon  polls  and 

property  within  the  state  for  the  support  of  itself;  and  also 
lays  a  tax,  through  the  state  commissioner  on  the  appraised 
valuation  of  railroad,  steamboat,  and  car  companies;  on  val- 
uation of  property  of  sleeping  car,  parlor  car,  expijess,  tele- 
graph and  telephone  companies;  on  the  gross  amounts 
of  premiums  and  assessments  of  insurance,  surety,  and 
guaranty  companies;  on  the  deposits  and  accumulations  of 
savings  bank,  savings  institutions,  and  trust  companies,  with 
certain  deductions;  on  amounts  received  by  building  and 
investment  companies;  on  collateral  inheritances  and  deeds 
of  gift;  and  a  license  tax  is  collected  annually  of  all  corpor- 
ations except  those  organized  for  charitable  or  religious  pur- 
poses. This  is  paid  by  the  corporations  to  the  state  treasurer. 
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4.  It  is  the  highest  duty  of  all  to  obey  the  laws.  A  law 
is  the  expressed  will  of  the  majority  of  the  people  through 
their  representatives,  and  in  all  governmental  affairs  the 
wishes  and  will  of  the  majority  should  be  obeyed.  This 
does  not  preclude  agitation  for  a  change  or  repealment  of 
an  unjust  or  offensive  law  by  modifying  the  wishes  and  will 
of  the  majority,  but  sudi  a  privilege  does  not  extend  to 
violation  of  the  laws.  Not  only  ought  every  citizen  to  obey 
the  laws,  but  he  ouglit  to  encourage  all  others  to  do  likewise; 
not  only  should  he  repress  every  tendency  to  cvil-doino:.  by 
persuasion  or  advice,  but  he  should  see  that  for  intentional 
violations  the  proper  penalties  are  meted  out  and  tlie  de- 
mands of  the  law  fully  met.  Whatever  is  subversive  of 
public  morals  or  dangerous  to  public  peace  should  be  frus- 
trated, and  whoever  connives  at  or  knowingly  keeps  silent 
concerning  any  breach  of  law  or  morals  is  guil^  morally  if 
not  legally. 

A  good  citizen  is  constructive  rather  than  destructive;  he 
acts  on  principle  rather  than  policy;  he  encourages  every. 

commendable  enterprise  and  institution ;  he  sees  the  greater 
'fiuuil  and  works  for  it;  he  lives  as  he  ought  to  live  and  aids 
others  in  living  in  like  manner;  he  is  upright  in  character, 
true  to  his  convictions,  allegiant  to  duty,  honorable  in  all  of 
his  relations,  and  devoted  to  the  welfare  of  others  as  well 
as  to  his  own. 
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CHAPTER  VIII 

Forms  of  Government  - 

Not  only  should  one  be  informed  concerning  town  or 
dty,  county  and  state  governments,  but  he  should  also 
know  the  relations  he  sustains  to  the  federal  government, 
the  principles  upon  which  that  government  is  based,  and 
the  fundamental  law  incorporating  within  itself  these  prin- 
ciples. The  peculiar  features  of  our  own  national  govern- 
ment probably  can  be  better  understood  by  a  delining 
process. 

A  Theocracy  is  a  frovernnient  uiitler  the  control  of  Deity. 
A  Patriarchy  is  a  goveriunent  under  the  control  of  the 
eldest. 

A  Monarchy  is  a  government  under  the  control  of  one 
person* 

An  Oligarchy  is  a  government  under  the  control  of  a 
few  persons. 

An  Aristocracy  is  a  government  under  the  control  of  the 
so-called  best  persons. 
A  Democracy  is  a  government  under  the  control  of  the 

people. 

A  Republic  is  a  government  under  the  control  of  the 
^  representatives  of  the  people. 

A  monarchial  form  of  p^ovrrnment  may  be  absolute,  or  if 
may  be  limited.  In  the  first  case,  the  ruler  is  supreme;  in 
the  other,  he  is  restrained  by  certain  constitutional  or  pre- 
cedential limitations.  A  monarchy  may  be  hereditary,  in 
which  the  sovereign  inherits  the  throne;  or  it  may  be  elec 
the,  by  wklch  form  he  attains  sovereignty  by  suffrage  of 
electors.  For  an  ignorant  and  undisciplined  people,  prob- 
ably a  monarchy  is  the  best  form  of  government;  but  for  an 
intelligent,  self-directing  people,  a  republican  form  is  best« 
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In  a  democratic  form  of  government,  the  principle  of 
sovereignty  is  vested  in  the  people  and  they  rule  through 
their  properly  constituted  agents;  in  a  republican  form  of 
government,  such  as  that  of  the  United  States,  the  people 
take  the  initiative  by  electmg  representatives,  and  these 
representatives  perform  the  duties  of  law-making  and  law- 
executing  for  the  people.  A  referendum  system  by  which 
the  law  or  policy  is  referred  to  the  people  for  endorsement 
or  rejectiun  before  it  goes  into  operation  is  democratic  in 
its  nature.  The  theory  of  government  in  the  United  States 
mi2:ht  be  styled  a  Reprr'ienrnti^e  Democracy,  for  the  reason 
that  in  elementary  and  preliminary  matters  the  qualified 
voters  participate,  while  in  the  higher  administration  of 
affairs  representatives  or  agents  perform  the  duties  that 
would  necessarily  fall  to  the  people  in  a  pure  democracy. 
Abraham  Lincoln  most  fittingly  described  the  government  of 
the  United  States  as  a  "government  of  t]ie  people,  by  the 
peq[»le,  and  for  the  people." 


Elements  in  the  Formation  op  the  United  States 

Government 

The  first  permanent  settlements  in  America  were  as 
ioUows: 


Virg^inia 

1607 

Rhode  Island 

1636 

iNew  York  . 

1614 

Delaware 

1638 

Massachusetts 

1620 

Penns}  Ivania 

1643 

New  Jersey 

1 620 

North  Carolina 

1663 

New  liairipshire  . 

South  Carolina 

1670 

Maryland  . 

1634 

Georgia 

1733 

Connecticut 

1635 

The  early  colonists  broujiht  with  them  governmental 
ideas  and  institutions  somewhat  diverse  and  considerably 
£olored  by  the  countries  from  which  they  emigrated.  There 
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were  the  cultured  Huguenots  of  the  South,  the  chivalrous 
cavaliers  of  Virginia  and  Maryland,  the  practical  Dutch  of 
the  Middle  Atlantic  territory,  and  the  conscientious  Puritans 
of  New  England.  But  the  dominant  element  was  the  old 
Anglo-Saxon  idea  of  civil  and  religious  liberty.  It  was  found 
in  all  classes,  but  was  most  conspicuous  in  the  Puritan. 
This  is  the  basic  idea  of  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States ;  it  is  the  idea  that  has  enutncipated  the  people,  brought 
national  prosperity,  and  made  each  country  great  There  are 
no  marked  differences  in  the  two  governments,  although 
one  is  a  monarchy  and  the  other  a  republic.  In  one,  parlia- 
ment is  practically  the  sovereign  body  ;  in  the  other,  tlic  chief 
executive  is  the  supreme  power.  Both  derive  their  govern- 
mental ideas  from  the  same  principles;  however,  in  one 
certain  features  may  he  more  marked  than  in  the  other. 
In  old  England  was  organized  the  town,  manor,  parish  and 
borough,  each  considerably  restricted  in  power:  but  in  New 
England  the  town  reached  its  highest  development  as  a 
governmental  unit;  in  old  Enghuid  the  public  school  is 
merdy  an  element  in  the  development  of  the  people:  in 
the  United  States  it  is  the  most  potent  factor  and  is  the 
most  prominent  institution  of  our  country. 
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CHAPTER  IX 

Evolution  of  the  Constitution 

Some  of  the  roots  of  our  government  reach  back  to  enrly 
patriarchal  ideas,  some  to  ancient  Greece  and  Rome,  others 
to  certain  events  of  English  history.  Among  the  latter  are 
the  civic  rights  and  privileges  specified  in  the  Great  Charter 
which  King  John  was  compelled  to  sign  at  Runnymede  in 
I2i5»  and  by  which  the  principles  of  taxatioiii^  trial  fay  jury, 
speedy  trial,  and  compensation  for  private  property  taken 
for  public  purposes  were  established;  the  right  to  refuse 
the  quartering  of  troops  in  private  houses,  demanded  of 
diaries  I  in  1628  by  the  House  oi  Commons;  the  Habeas 
Corpus  Act  of  1679;  and  the  Bill  of  Right,  established  by 
Parh'ament  in  ibSg,  at  the  time  of  the  overthrow  of  the 
Stuart  kings.  1  he  Supreme  Court  probably  can  be  traced 
to  the  privy  council  of  Great  Britain,  the  bicameral  system 
of  legislation  is  borrowed  from  parliament,  the  name  senator 
-  goes  back  to  old  Rome,  and  other  features  were  drawn  from 
various  sources.  The  manner  of  electing  a  president,  the 
power  conferred  upon  him,  the  framing  of  the  constitution 
and  its  ratification,  Mrere  apparently  original. 

While  these  roots  of  government  were  found  mostly  in 
English  soil,  nevertheless,  Holland,  Spain  and  France  con- 
tributed ideas  and  features  to  the  development  of  our  govern- 
ment. We  find  three  distinct  forms  of  Colonial  govern- 
ment, modified,  of  course,  by  the  particular  governmental 
ideas  of  the  f^rantinrr  power  and  by  the  purposes  for  which 
the  charters  were  given, — (i)  the  Charter  Colonies  of  New 
England;  (2)  the  Proprietary  Colonies  of  Pennsylvania 
and  Maryland;  {3)  the  Royal  Provinces,  the  governors  of 
which  held  appointment  from  the  King.  The  colonies  were 
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tlie  parents  of  the  states,  and  transmitted  many  of  their 
characteristics  to  their  political  children.  As  a  result,  it  is 
noticeable  in  New  England  that  the  town  is  the  prominent 
unit;  in  the  South  it  is  the  county;  and  in  the  West  it  is  the 
combination  of  the  two. 

* 

GCKNTINBNTAL  CONGRESS 

July  4,  1776 — ^March  2,  1781 

As  the  population  in  the  colonies  increased,  facilities  for 
communication  improved  and  a  coalition  of  the  people  be- 
gan to  form.  In  1643  an  intercolonial  compact  was  made 
between  the  colonies  of  Plymouth,  New  Haven,  Connecticut 
and  Massachusetts,  known  as  the  New  England  Confed- 
eracy; in  1754  the  Albany  CongresSi  participated  in  by 
seven  of  the  thirteen  cobnies,  accepted  a  plan  for  common 
protection,  of  which  Benjamin  Franklin  was  the  drafter, 
but  accomplished  nothing  more  than  a  larger  acquaintance 
with  their  common  needs;  in  1765  in  the  Stamp  Act  Con- 
gress a  declaration  of  rights  and  a  vigorous  protest  against 
unjust  taxation  were  made;  later  a  Committee  of  Corres- 
pondence assisted  in  kt^cpino;  the  colonies  informed  concern- 
ing the  progress  of  aifairs;  and  the  First  Continental  Con- 
gress, assembled  at  Philadelphia  in  September,  1774,  under 
call  issued  by  Massachusetts  in  June  of  the  same  year, 
formed  a  tentative  union  and  drew  up  another  declaration 
of  rights.  The  following  May,  the  Second  Continental  Con- 
gress assembled  and  drew  up  a  petition  to  the  King,  which 
-^was  Ignored  and  the  colonists  were  declared  rebels.  Affairs 
began  to  move  rapidly.  Finally,  July  4,  1776,  independ- 
ence from  Great  Britain  was  asserted  and  the  colonies 
declared  themselves  states.  This  action  was  hastened  by 
the  exactions  and  oppressions  of  Great  Britain  and  her 
indifference  or  obstinancy  concerning  the  rights  and  privi- 
leges of  her  American  subjects.   The  Declaration  of  Inde- 
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pendence  was  made,  the  issue  was  definite,  and  there  was 
no  alternative  but  to  maintain  it. 

On  the  day  the  committee  was  appointed  to  draft  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  tn  1776,  ano^er  one  was  ap- 
pointed to  draft  a  form  of  union  of  states.  The  articles  of 
Confederation,  however,  were  not  determined  upon  until  a 
year  later  and  were  not  ratified  by  all  the  states  until  1781. 
Meanwhile,  the  Continental  Congress  directed  affairs  and 
provided  for  immediate  needs  and  the  people  became  more 
detcninned  m  their  desire  for  separation  and  their  purpose 
of  forming  a  confederation. 

Articles  of  Confederation 
March  2,  1781 — ^March  4,  1789 

Maryland  agreed  to  the  Articles  of  Confederation  Maxdi 
I,  1 78 1,  and  they  went  into  effect  on  the  following  day. 
These  articles  were  formulated  in  time  of  war  and  the 
exigencies  of  the  war  made  them  operative.   But  as  soon  as 

these  exigencies  relaxed  and  the  administration  of  affairs 
depLiiJcd  upon  the  system  of  government  formed,  then  de- 
fects became  apparent.  There  was  no  head  save  Congress, 
but  this  body  had  no  means  of  cnforcinsj  its  laws  or  provid- 
ing revenue  except  by  petition  or  request  to  the  various 
states.  Instead  of  being  supreme  it  was  subservient.  It 
had  no  treaty-making,  commerce-regulating,  tax-levying,  or 
inter-state  powers.  It  was  legislative  but  not  executive,  and 
hence  the  whole  scheme  was  weak.  Furthermore  there  was 
no  judicial  system  for  the  adjustment  of  difficulties  between 
states,  or  as  a  court  of  last  appeal,  and  the  Articles  had  no 
sooner  gone  into  effect  than  their  weaknesses  appeared.  The 
states  were  practically  independent  and  sovereign.  The  in- 
congruous conditions  were  naturally  productive  of  jealousies 
and  animosities,   and   the  people   began  to  contemplate 
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measures  for  a  closer  union.  Attempts  at  amendment  of 
the  Articles  failed.  The  legislature  of  Virginia,  in  January 
1786,  proposed  a  convention  of  the  states.  In  September, 
resresentadves  from  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania, 
Delaware  and  Virginia  met  at  Annapolis,  but  nodiing  of 
importance  was  done  save  the  urgent  call  for  a  general  con- 
vention in  Philadelphia,  May  14,  1787.  In  February,  Con- 
gress made  provision  by  resolution  for  the  Convention,  and 
all  the  states  except  Rhode  Island  sent  delegates.  Fifty-iive 
delegates  met,  the  convention  was  organized  May  25,  the 
present  Constitution  of  the  United  States  was  constructed, 
and  the  ^\■nrk  was  completed  by  the  attachment  of  the  signa- 
tures of  the  delegates  on  September  17. 

This  probably  was  the  greatest  piece  of  legislative  con- 
struction ever  performed  and  the  grandest  governmental 
instrument  ever  forged.  Gladstone  said  it  is  "the  most  won- 
derful work  ever  struck  o£E  at  a  given  time  by  the  brain  and 
purpose  of  man."  But  the  mighty  document  was  not  framed 
without  keen  contentions,  heroic  effort,  magnanimous  con- 
cessions, and  statesmanlike  purposes.  There  were  various 
questions  on  which  compromises  were  made.  Of  course  the 
first  was  whether  there  should  be  a  national  government  or 
confederate  governments.  As  s(jon  as  the  national  govern- 
ment proposition  was  accepted,  there  arose  the  question  of 
representation,  whether  equally  by  stat^  or  by  population. 
This  was  settled,  at  the  suggestion  of  a  Connecticut  deleg:ate, 
by  the  creation  of  the  Senate  with  equal  representation  from 
the  States,  and  the  House  with  representation  according  to 
population. 

After  the  settlement  of  representation,  a  question  arose 
over  the  status  of  slaves  and  the  inclusion  of  them  in  popula- 
tion. This  question  was  settled  on  a  compromise  by  which 

three-fifths  of  the  slaves  of  each  state  should  be  included  in 
the  population.  Out  of  the  slave  problem  arose  a  question 
concerning  control  of  commerce,  whether  by  the  federal 
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government  or  by  each  state.  A  compromise  was  effected 
by  which  conj^ress  should  have  control,  but  should  not  pass 
any  act  restricting  the  importation  of  slaves  prior  to  1808. 

After  the  constitution  had  been  constructed /and  signed,  it 
was  submitted  to  G^ngress  on  September  20,  1787,  and  by 
Congress  it  was  submitted  to  the  various  states  for  ratifi- 
cation in  accordance  widi  its  last  article.  The  ratification  of 
nine  states  was  necessary  before  it  could  gp  into  effect.  This^ 
was  accomplished  in  July,  1788,  when  New  Hampshire 
gave  her  endorsement.  North  Carolina  and  Rhode  Island 
did  not  ratify  until  a  year  after  the  new  government  had 
come  into  existence. 

The  machinery  had  heen  constructed  ;  it  was  now  neces- 
sary to  put  it  into  uperation.  And  so  the  first  Wednesday 
in  January,  1789,  was  assigned  as  the  day  for  tlie  election 
of  presidential  electors;  the  first  Wednesday  in  February 
for  their  meeting;  and  the  first  Wednesday  in  March  for 
the  new  government  to  begin  under  the  new  constitution. 
A  quorum  of  electors  was  not  present  until  April  6.  George 
Washington  was  elected  president  and  took  the  oath  of 
office  on  April  30;  the  machinery  started,  and  has  been  in 
successful  operation  ever  since. 

And  so  passed  out  the  brief  regime  of  sovereign  and  inde- 
pendent states.  It  was  a  transition  from  the  articles  of  a 
union  to  a  constitution;  from  a  confederation  to  a  federation; 
from  a  "band  of  states"  to  a  "banded  state."  The  states 
uncrowned  themselves,  became  states  in  name  only,  sur- 
rendered their  supreme  rights  and  merged  their  sovereign<> 
ties  into  one  grand  national  power  whose  greatness  and  pos> 
sibilities  were  unforeseen  and  unprophesied. 
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CHAPTER  X 

Constitution  op  the  United  States 

March  4,  1789 

Prior  to  the  establishment  of  our  constitutional  govern- 
■ment,  it  Mras  permissible  to  say  "The  states  are";  with  our 
unitary  jrovprnment,  the  correct  expression  is  "The  United 
States  is."  We  are  a  single,  sovereign  state,  although  the 
plural  form  of  the  previous  condition  appears.  The  purposes 
•of  the  new  government  are  stated  In  the  Preamble  and  it  is 
recommended  that  every  pupil  commit  this  to  memory.  The 
Constitution  should  be  carefully  and  thoroughly  studied. 
As  it  appears  in  full  in  subsequent  pages,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
■make  a  thorough  analysis  of  its  contents  here.  However,  the 
three  separate  departments  of  government  will  be  briefly 
treated. 

While  the  constitution  contemplates  that  the  functions  of 
the  three  departments  of  government  shall  be  distinct  and 
separate,  still  there  are  points  in  which  one  has  certain  fea* 
tures  of  another.  The  judiciary  department  interprets  the 
laws  of  the  legislature  and  passes  on  the  constitutionality  of 
laws  submitted  to  it;  the  house  and  senate  are  judicial  in 
.  cases  of  impeachment,  and  executive  in  the  application  of 
their  own  rules  and  regulations.  The  chief  executive  is  legis- 
lative in  the  matter  of  signine  or  vetoing  bills,  and  may  be 
considered  so  in  the  requirement  to  inform  congress  con- 
cerning the  state  of  governmental  affairs,  in  recommending 
measures,  in  calling  special  sessions,  and  in  the  adjournment 
of  congress  when  both  houses  cannot  agree  as  to  date. 
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Legislative  DiPARTMENT 

The  legislative  department  necessarily  comes  first,  as  it 
prepares  the  way  for  the  other  two.  As  we  have  seen,  this 
department  is  composed  of  two  houses,  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives.  The  constitution  specifies  the 
qualifications  of  the  members  of  each  house,  defines  the 
duties  and  powers  and  prescribes  the  work  of  each.  The 
members  of  thte  house  are  elected  for  two  years,  of  the  senate 
for  six.  The  terms  of  the  house  members  all  terminate  at 
the  same  time,  hence  it  may  be  called  a  terminating  body; 
the  terms  of  senators  terminate  at  different  times,  hence  the 
senate  is  a  continuous  bodj'.  Members  of  the  house  are 
usually  called  "members  of  congress,"  members  of  the  senate 
are  called  "senators." 

A  conj^ress  continues  for  two  years,  .beginning  on  the 
fourth  of  March  of  every  odd  year,  hence  is  coincident  with 
the  terms  of  the  house  members.  It  has  two  sessions,  eadr 
beginning  on  the  first  Monday  in  December  of  the  congres- 
sional term.  As  the  first  congress  under  the  Constitutidir 
met  in  17S9,  it  is  easy  to  determine  what  congress  is  in  ses- 
sion in  any  particular  yeat. 

The  pay  of  senators  and  members  of  congress  is  $7,500 
per  annum,  with  mileage  to  the  extent  of  twenty  cents  per 
mile  to  and  from  Washington,  and  $125  for  stationery.  The 
salary  of  the  president  of  the  senate  and  the  speaker  of  the 
house  is  Si 2,000  per  annum,  with  mileage  and  stationery  the 
same  as  members  and  senators. 

Members  of  either  house  are  exempt  from  arrest,  except 
for  treason,  felony  and  breach  of  peace,  while  in  attendance 
upon  congress,  gping  to  or  returning  from  it,  and  are  not 
answerable  outside  of  congress  for  any  speech  or  remarks 
made  therein.  As  the  constitution  provides  that  the  president 
shall  commission  all  officers  of  the  United  States,  and  as  he 
does  not  issue  commissions  to  members  of  congress  and 
senators,  it  is  to  be  inferred  that  they  are  state  officers  rather 
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than  officers  of  the  United  States,  A  majority  of  either  house 
constitutes  a  quorum ;  each  house  formulates  its  own  rules  of 

procedure;  neither  can  adjourn  for  more  than  three  successive 
days  without  the  consent  of  the  other. 

The  House.  The  time  and  method  of  election  of  mem- 
bers of  congress  are  left  practically  to  their  respective  states; 
however,  the  number  to  which  each  state  is  entitled  is  left  to 
congress. 

According  to  the  Constitution  the  number  of  represents* 
dves  assigned  to  eadi  state  was  as  follows: —  New  Hamp« 
shire  3,  Massachusetts  8,  Rhode  Island  i,  Connecticut  5r 
New  York  6»  New  Jersey  4,  Pennsylvania  8>  Delaware 
Maryland  6,  Virginia  10,  North  Carolina  5,  South  Caro- 
lina 5,  Georgia  3  ;  65  in  all,  one  to  each  30,000  of  the  popu* 
lation.  An  enumeration  is  made  on  each  decennial  year  and 
the  census  is  compiled  at  once,  but  the  new  ratio  of  popula- 
tion and  apportionment  of  representatives  does  not  go  into 
effect  until  three  years  afterwards. 


*IncIudiog  poMessioos,  84,933,669  in  1900;  loz^ioOiOoo  (estimated) 
in  19Z0. 


1790 
1800 
1810 
1820 

1830 
1840 
1850 
i860 
1870 
1880 
1890 
•1900 
•1910 


House  of  Representatives 

Population  of  Ratio  of 

United  States  Population 

3,929,214  33»O00 

5,308,483  33,000 

7,239.881  35.000 

9,633,822  40,000 

12,866,020  47.700 

17,069453  70,680 

23,191,876  93,423 

31,443,721  127,381 

38,558,371  131,425 

50,155,783  151.911 

62,622,250  173,901 

76,303,387  194,182 

91,972,266  211,877 


Repre- 
aentatiyes 


105 
141 
181 

213 
240 

223 

233 
243 
293 
325 

386 
435 
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At  first  the  ratio  of  population  was  fixed  and  the  number 
of  representatives  was  the  resulting  number;  but  in  1833 
and  1843  the  number  of  representatives  began  to  be  con« 
stdered  in  fixing  the  ratio,  and  since  1843  the  number  of 
representatives  has  iirst  been  decided  and  the  ratio  has  been 
the  resulting  number.  The  integral  quotients  obtained  by 
dividing  the  population  of  each  state  by  the  ratio  will  not 
aggregate  the  number  of  representatives  decided  upon  on 
account  of  the  fractions  resulting  from  each  division.  There- 
fore, one  additional  representative  is  assigned  to  each  state 
havini::  the  greatest  fraction  until  the  requisite  number  of 
representatives  is  obtained. 

In  the  apportionment  to  the  states,  sometimes  a  larger 
number  is  assigned  to  a  state  than  it  has  congressional  dis- 
tricts. In  this  case  the  supernumerary  is  elected  on  a  general 
state  ticket  and  is  called  a  "representative  at  large/' 

The  House  elects  a  speaker  from  its  own  members,  also  a 
clerk,  sergeant-at-arms,  door-keeper,  postmaster,  and  chap- 
lain. The  speaker  serves  during  a  congressional  termj  the 
other  officers  until  their  successors  are  elected.  Tht  clerk 
of  the  previous  congress  presides  at  the  opening  of  the  new 
•congress  and  until  a  speaker  is  elected. 

The  constitution  centers  upon  the  house  of  representatives 
certain  special  powers  such  as  that  of  originating  bills  for 
raising  revenue,  impeachment,  the  election  of  a  president  in 
case  of  the  failure  of  the  presidential  electors  to  do  so,  and 
election  of  its  own  officers. 

The  Sbnatb.  The  election  of  senators  was  formerly  com- 
mitted to  the  legislatures  of  each  state,  but  now  they  are  elect- 
-cd  by  the  people  at  the  general  election.  The  vice-president  of 
the  United  States  is  the  president  of  the  senate,  but  he  has  no 
vote  except  in  case  of  a  tie.  The  senators  elect  from  their 
number  a  pre^^ident  pro  fcm.  who  serves  during  the  absence 
or  disability  of  the  regular  president. 

The  special  powers  conferred  upon  the  senate  arc:^ — 
•election  of  president  pro  tern  and  other  senate  officers,  ratifi- 
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cation  of  treaties,  contirmation  of  presidential  appointments, 
court  for  trial  of  cases  of  impearliment,  and  election  of  vice- 
president  in  case  of  failure  so  to  do  on  the  part  of  presiden- 
tial electors. 

Much  of  the  legislative  work  of  either  house  is  performed 
by  coiiiniittees,  so  that  the  work  on  the  floor  consists  mostly 
in  passing  the  measures  recommended  by  the  oommittees. 
However,  if  a  bill  is  not  approved  by  a  large  majority  of  the 
committee,  it  generally  has  a  turbulent  passage  and  is  greatly 
modified  before  it  becomes  a  law.  ■ 

Executive  Department 

The  president  is  the  chief  executive.  In  case  of  his  death 
or  inability,  the  duties  of  his  office  devolve  upon  the  vice> 
president,  whose  qualifications  for  office  must  he  the  same 
as  those  of  the  president.  In  case  of  the  death  or  disability 
of  both  president  and  vice-president,  the  office  passes  to  the 
Cabinet  Officers  in  the  order  of  seniority  of  the  creation  of 
their  offices. 

The  president's  cabinet  consists  of  the  following: — 
Secretary  of  State,  created  in  1789;  Department  of  State, 
1789. 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  created  in  1789;  Department 
of  the  Treasury,  1789. 

Secretary  of  War,  created  in  1789;  Department  of  War, 
1789. 

Attorney-General,  created  in  1789;  Department  of  Jus- 
tice, 1870. 

Secretary  of  the  Navy,  created  in  1798;  Department  of 
Navy,  1798. 

Postmaster-General,  created  in  1829;  Department  of 
Posts,  1794. 

Secretary  of  the  Interior,  created  in  1849;  Department  of 

the  Interior,  1849. 

(SS) 
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S«*rctary  of  Agriculture,  created  in  1889;  Department  of 
AKriLiihure,  1862. 

Stx  rt  rarv  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  created  in  1903;  De- 
partment of  Commerce,  1913. 

Secretary  of  Labor,  created  1913;  Department  of  Labor, 
1913. 

These  offices  are  not  created  by  the  constitution  or  by  law, 
although  the  salaries  are  provided  for;  they  have  grown  up 
through  custom.  Each  member  of  ^e  cabinet  is  at  the  head  * 
of  a  department,  under  each  of  which  are  several  bureaus. 
The  cabinet  officers,  so-called,  are  purely  advisory  to  the 
president,  and  so  no  official  records  of  cabinet  meetings  are 
kept. 

"By  and  with  the  consent  of  the  senate"  the  president 
appoints  ambassadors  and  other  public  ministers,  consuls  and 
judges,  accordinj^  to  the  constitution,  and  various  other 
officers  according  to  power  conferred  upon  him  by  law. 

Until  recently  the  United  States  has  not  been  accustomed 
to  send  ambassadors,  but  rather  ministers  plenipotentiary. 
Now,  however,  it  sends  ambassadors  to  Great  Britain, 
France,  Germany,  Austria-Hungary,  Russia,  Italy,  Brazil, 
Mexico,  Turkey  and  Japan,  and  ministers  to  other  coun- 
tries. An  ambassador  extraordinary  is  one  sent  on  a  special 
mission  or  for  a  special  occasion.  Ambassadors  reside  abroad 
and  are  the  diplomatic  atjents  of  the  government.  Consuls 
are  appointed  to  reside  in  foreign  cities  and  ports  for  the 
purpose  of  promoting  commerical  relations  with  this  country 
and  to  ailFord  assistance  and  protection  to  American  mer- 
chants and  seamen. 

Besides  negotiating  treaties  and  appointing  diplomatic  and 
consular  officers,  the  president  is  commander-in-chief  of  the 
army  and  navy.  The  constitution  also  prescribes  that  he 
shall  receive  ambassadors  and  other  public  ministers  and 
shall  commission  all  officers  of  the  United  States.  For  his 
services  he  receives  $75,ocx>  per  year,  certain  perquisites,  die 
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use  of  the  White  House  and  its  t-ffects,  and  payment  of  the 
salaries  of  his  secretary,  assistant  secretary,  executive  clerks, 
steu^ard  and  messenger.  The  amount  appropriated  annually 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  White  House,  payment  of  cleri- 
cal service,  traveling  expense  and  incidentals,  aggregates  ap- 
proximately $200,000  in  addition  to  salary. 


Judiciary  Department 

The  Supreme  Court. 

The  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals. 

The  Circuit  Courts. 

The  District  Courts. 

The  Court  of  Claims. 

The  Court  of  Customs  Appeals. 

The  Commerce  Court. 

The  Supreme  Court  consists  of  one  chief  justice  and  eight 
associate  justices,  six  of  whom  are  a  quorum.  An  annual 
term  of  the  supreme  court  is  held  in  the  city  of  Washington, 
beginning  the  second  Monday  in  October.   Special  sessions 

may  be  held  when  necessary. 

A  Circuit  Court  of  Ajipeals  consists  of  a  justice  of  the 
supreme  rourt,  called  a  circuit  justice,  who  is  required  to 
attend  court  in  the  circuit  once  in  two  years,  and  two  or 
more  circuit  judges,  who  must  reside  in  the  circuit  to  which 
they  are  assigned.  A  term  of  the  circuit  court  of  appeals 
must  be  held  annually  in  each  circuit.  In  the  absence  of  a, 
circuit  judge,  a  district  judge  may  sit  as  one  of  the  court. 
Terms  of  the  circuit  court  of  appeals  are  held  frequently  In 
all  the  nine  circuits  of  the  United  States  and  in  all  the  larger 
districts.  Tn  Vermont,  terms  of  the  circuit  court  of  appeals 
are  held  at  the  same  time  and  place  as  the  district  court. 
'  The  District  Courts  have  jurisdiction  in  all  cases  of  viola- 
tion of  the  United  States  postal,  internal  revenue,  custom£ 
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and  other  federal  laws;  in  bankruptcy  and  in  cases  affecting 
national  banks;  also  in  suits  in  which  cither  party  to  the 
suit  is  not  a  resident  of  the  state,  and  where  the  amount  in 
oontroversy  exceeds  two  thousand  dollars  exclusive  of  interest 
and  costs. 

Each  of  the  smaller  states  is  a  judicial  district;  the  larger 
states  are  divided  into  two  or  more  districts.  There  are  five 
states  containing  two  or  more  districts  each,  for  which  But 
one  judg:e  in  each  state  is  appointed.  For  the  rest  there  is  one 

judge  for  each  district.  The  judge  must  reside  in  the  district, 
or  in  one  of  the  districts,  for  which  he  is  judge.  In  the  vve>tern 
district  of  South  Carohna  only  one  term  of  the  district  court 
is  required  to  be  held  yearly.  In  other  districts  two  or  more 
terms  are  held  yearly  and  at  times  and  places  fixed  by  law. 
Special  terms  may  be  held  in  the  discretion  of  the  judge. 
Regular  terms  of  the  district  court  in  Vermont  are  held 

  «   

yearly  in  Burlington,  Rutland  and  Windsor. 

The  Court  of  Claims  consists  of  a  chief  justice  and  four 
associate  judges,  any  two  of  whom  are  a  quorum.  This 
court  is  held  in  Washington.  The  annual  session  begins  the 

first  Alonday  in  December. 

The  territories  are  not  included  in  the  judicial  circuits. 
App(*aU  may  be  made  from  the  hiti^hest  territorial  courts  to 
the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States. 

There  are  special  courts  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  ' 
for  Hawaii,  Porto  Rico,  and  the  Philippine  Islands. 

The  Supreme,  Circuit  and  District  Courts  may  summon 
juries  when  they  are  needed.  The  mode  of  selection  of 
jurors  is  determined  by  the  court,  but  must  not  be  repug- 
nant to  the  laws  of  the  state  in  which  the  court  is  held.  A 
grand  jury  in  the  United  States  court  may  consist  of  not  less 
than  sixteen  nor  more  than  twenty-three  men.  The  judge 
of  the  United  States  district  court  appoints  a  clerk;  the 
clerk  by  virtue  of  his  office  is  a  jury  commissioner,  and 
another  jury  commissioner  of  a  difierent  political  party  from 
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that  of  the  clerk  is  appointed  by  the  judge.  Each  com- 
missioner selects  no  less  than  one-hundred  fifty  names  of 
persons  resident  in  the  counties  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  the  place  in  which  the  court  is  held  and  deposits  them  in 

a  box,  one  at  a  time  and  alternately  with  the  other  commis- 
sioner. The  United  States  marshal  is  notiiicj  and  is  directed 
by  a  venire  issued  by  the  clerk  to  draw  the  necessary  juries, 
no  less  than  tu  en ry- three  for  a  grand  jury  and  no  less  than 
thirty-live  for  a  petit  jury. 

Amendments  of  the  Constitution 

The  constitution  provides  for  its  own  amendment  in  two 
ways.   Amendments  may  be  proposed  by  a  two-thirds  vote 

of  both  houses,  or  by  a  convention  called  by  congress  upon 
the  request  of  the  lcfj;islaturcs  of  two-thirds  of  the  states; 
and  the  amendments  proposed  mav  be  ratified  hv  three- 
fourtlis  of  the  states  through  their  rtspective  legislatures,  or 
through  conventions  called  for  this  purpose;  but  the  method 
of  ratification  is  left  to  congress  to  propose.  The  unamend- 
able  parts  of  the  constitution  relate  to  the  importation  of 
slaves  prior  to  1808,  the  power  of  congress  to  lay  direct 
taxes,  and  the  deprivation  of  a  state  of  equal,  representation  in 
the  senate  without  the  state's  consent 

Thus  far  all  amendments  have  been  proposed  by  congress 
and  ratified  by  state  legislatures.  Congress  has  proposed 
twenty-one  amendments,  but  only  seventeen  received  the 
necessary  ratifications.  The  first  congress  proposed  twelve 
amendments,  ten  of  which  were  ratified  immediately  by  the 
requisite  number  of  states.  These  ten  are  called  the  American 
Bill  of  Rights  on  account  of  their  similarity  to  the  English 
Bill  of  Rights  of  1689.  They  did  not  change  the  constitution 
in  any  particular,  but  added  to  it.  The  eleventh  amendment 
defined  the  extent  of  the  judicial  system  and  the  twelfth 
amendment  changed  the  method  of  electing  the  president  and 
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vice-president  of  the  United  States.  As  outgrowths  of  the 
Civil  War,  the  last  three  amendments  came  into  existence: 
the  thirteenth  provided  for  the  abolition  of  slavery,  the  four- 
teenth recognises  the  validity  of  the  national  debt  and  debars 

the  payment  of  debt  incurred  through  rebellion  and  of  any 
claim  through  loss  of  slaves,  and  the  fifteenth  deals  with 
right  of  suffrage,  providing  that  none  shall  be  debarred  on 
account  of  "race,  color,  or  previous  condition  of  servitude," 
The  sixteenth  amendment  relates  to  the  laying  and  collecting 
of  an  income  tax.  The  seventeenth  relates  to  the  election  of 
United  Stat^  senators  by  the  people. 

That  only  seventeen  amendments  to  the  constitution  should 
have  been  made  during  all  these  years  of  constitutional  gov- 
ernment, only  five  of  which  have  materially  modified  the  orig- 
inal document,  is  evidence  of  the  wisdom  and  sagacity  of  the 
statesmen  who  composed  that  memorable  constitutional  oonr 
vention  that  constructed  for  subsequent  generations  such  a 
strong  foundation  for  our  government  and  such  a  mighty 
guaranty  of  our  liberties. 
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CHAPTER  XI 
Analysis  of  the  United  States  Constitution 

(For  Teachers) 

No  better  method  can  be  adopted  for  an  acquaintance 

uith  the  constitution  ot  the  United  States  than  a  thorough 
study  of  its  sections  and  a  diai^raumiatic  representation  of 
its  provisions.  Therefore,  to  aid  the  student  in  his  work, 
the  following;  partial  diagram  is  submitterl,  with  the 
expectation  that  he  will  carry  the  work  to  completion. 
Tlie  preamble  is  not  an  integral  part  of  the  constitution,  but 
is  prefixed  for  the  purpose  of  setting  forth  the  reasons  for  the 
construction  of  the  constitution.  This  preamble  should  be 
committed  to  memory,  and  can  easily  be  thrown  into  a  diar 
gram  by  indicating  the  authority,  die  purposes,  and  die  thing 
ordained. 

A  diagram  of  the  constitution  naturally  divides  itstU  into 

A   Legislative  Department 
B    Executive  Department 
C  Judicial  Department. 

The  Legislative  Department  subdivides  itself  into 

I  House  of  Representatives. 

II  Senate. 

III  Provisioiis  Ccmunoa  to  both  Houwi. 

IV  Powers  of  Congrcst. 

V  ProhibitioQa  on  the  United  States. 

VI  Rights  of  States. 

VII  Prohibitions  on  StatM. 

VIII  Personal  Rights. 
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1    Mouse  of  Representatives 
I  Composition 

f  Age 

z   Eligibility  -  Citizenship 
I  iDhabtttncy 


3  Members 


4  Vacancies 


S  Powers 


Number 

Apportionment 

By  states  at  first 
By  population 

Determined     \  u 

{  How 

Conditions  (Amendment  XIV) 
[  When 
Election  ■  How 

,  Qualifications  of  Voters 

How  occurring 

How  HI  led 

,      ,  -       ( Concurrent 

,  Legislative  | 

^  Impeachment 

[  President  of  United  States 


II  Senate 
I  Composition 


2  Eligibility 


3  Members 


4  Vacancies 


5  Powers 


Age 

Citizenship 
,  Inhabitancy 

f  Number 
Classification 


Election 


t  W 
(  Hfl 


hen 
How 


H- occurring 
How  filled 

Legislative 

Executive    [  ;V^l->"tmenta 
(  1  reaties 

Elective      !  ^^^^cers 

t-iective  J  Vice-President  of  United  States 
,  Judicial  in  cases  of  Impeachment 


6  Presiding  Ofiicer 


Vice-President  of  United  States 

President  fro  tent. 
.  Chief  Justice 
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III  Common  Pfovisiom 


I  Members 


2  ProhibidonB 


3   Traasactioo  of  Business 


'  Membership 

Ineligibility 

Official  Incumbrance 

Disloyalty 
Penalties 

Punishment 

Expulsion 
Oaths 
Salaries 
Privileges 

From  arrest 

Of  debate 

Adjournment 
Time 

Place 
On  Members 

Ofiicers  created 
Emoluments  increased 

Quorum 

Parliamentary  Rules 
Method  of  Voting 
Journal 

Keeping 
Publishing 


Similar  diagrams  should  be  made  of  Divisions  IV  (Powers 
of  Congress)  ;  V  (Prohibitions  on  the  United  States)  ; 
VI  (Rif^hts  of  States):  VII  (Prohibitions  on  States)  ; 
VIII  (Personal  Rights).  After  these  divisions  of  the  Leg- 
islative Department  have  been  properly  outlined,  the  Execu- 
tive and  the  Judiciary  Departments  may  be  treated  in  like 
manner. 


NOTE  —  The  following  pages  contain  facsimiles  of  forms  ia  gen* 
eral  use  in  this  State:  Warning  for  city  election,  placard  enumer- 
ating; offenses  against  the  purity  of  elections,  instructions  to  voters, 
warning  for  freeman's  meetings,  warning  for  special  eitj'  meeting, 
warniner  for  prf'sidrnt iiil  election,  wiirnint;  for  nnnual  town  mcoting. 
tax  notice,  and  ballots  for  the  election  of  presidential  electors.  United 
State  Senatorst  State  and  «tmnt7  oftoars,  T«pr«i«iitetiTM  and  juatieea. 
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WARNING  FOR  CITY  ELECTION 


The  legal  voters  of  the  City  of  Rutland  arc  hereby  warned  to 
meet  in  their  respective  wards  on  Tuesday,  March  2nd,  1915,  at 
nine  o'clock  in  the  forenoon  to  transact  the  following  business: 

ist  To  elect  by  ballot  in  each  ward  a  clerk  and  a  first,  seomid 
ant!  third  inspector  of  elcctioiY;  and  to  vote  in  each  and  every 
ward  in  the  city  for  a  mayor,  six  aldermen,  a  city  treasurer,  a 
ci^  constable,  an  assessor,  a  grand  juror,  and  four  Khool  com- 
missioners. 

The  mayor  and  aldennen  to  be  elected  to  lenre  two  years;  tiio 
aaaeiaor  and  school  commissioners,  three  years;  and  the  treasarer^ 
constable,  grand  juror,  clerks  and  inspectors  of  election,  one  year. 

(List  of  ward  polling  places  follow.) 

The  polls  will  be  opened  at  nine  o'clock,  A.  M.,  and  closed  as 
follows;  For  voting  upon  the  questions  relative  to  the  sale  of 
intoxicating  liquor^  m  three  o  clock  P.  M.,  for  the  election  of 
odtcer>>  and  voting  upun  articles  three,  four,  five,  six,  seven,  eight, 
nine,  ten,  eleven  and  twelve,  at  four  o^dock  P.  M. 

City  of  Rutland,  Vermont,  February  17,  1915. 

HENRY  C  BRISLIN, 

Mayor. 


Offences  Against  the  Purity  of  Elections 

Chapter  17,  yennont  Public  Stntutea 

Required  by  Law  to  be  posted  In  plain  view  in  the  room 
where  the  ballots  are  cast*  and  also  in  and  about  the 
polling  place. 
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WARNING  FOR  FREEMEN'S  MEETING 

BIENNIAL  STATE  ELECTION 


The  Legal  Voters  in  Freemen's  Meeting  of  the  City  of  Burling* 
ton,  Vermont,  are  hereby  notified  and  warned  to  meet  on  Tuesday, 
THE  SEVENTH  DAY  OF  NOVEMBER,  A.  1916,  at  6  o'clock 
in  tfie  forenoon,  in  tiieir  respective  Wards  at  die  several  voting 

places  hereinafter  nanned  for  the  following  purpose,  to  vntt 

To  vote  for  Governor,  Lieutenant  Governor,  Treasurer  of  the 
State,  Secretary  of  State,  Auditor  of  Accounts  for  the  State,  and 
Attorney  General,  four  Senators,  two  Assistant  Judges  of  the  County 

Court,  n  State's  Attorney,  n  Sheriff,  a  Hip:h  Bniliff,  a  Jud^e  of 
the  Probate  Court,  and  fifteen  Justices  of  the  Peace,  being  all  the 
County  officers  to  be  elected  for  County  of  Chittenden,  also  to  vote 
for  a  Representative  to  Congress  for  the  First  Congressional  District; 
and  further,  to  vote  for  a  Representative  of  the  City  of  Burlinfs^on, 
in  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Vermont,  for  the  two  years 
next  ensuing. 

(List  of  fFard  polUng  places  foltoivs. ) 

iSigtud  bjf  Mayor  of  City,) 

Burlington,  Vt,  Octdier  16,  19x6. 


Warning  for  National 
Election 

^tvtrj  fcur  yiars  luhtn  thi  yariiv.i!  iltclien  laitt 
plact  tht  ftUttoing  notiti  will  kt  uttdtn  thi 

The  Legal  Voters  in  Freemen's 
Meeting  of  the  City  of  Burling- 
ton, Vermont  are  hereby  notified 
and  warned  to  meet  on  Tuesday, 
THE  SEVENTH  DAY  OF  NO- 
VEMBER, A.  D.,  1916,  at  6 
o^dodc  in  the  forenoon,  in  their 
resperfive  Wards  at  the  several 
voting  places  hereinafter  named, 
for  me  following  purpose,  to 
wit : 

TO  VOTE  FOR  ELECTORS 
OF  PRESIDENT  AND  VICE- 
PRESIDENT  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES. 
(Lht  of  Ward  polling  places 
follows,) 
Thr  polls  open  at  6  o'clock  in 
the  forenoon,  and  close  at  5 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 

{Signed  by  the  Mayor.) 
Burlington,  Vt.,  October  16,  2916. 


Wamiiv  for  Special  Ci^ 
Ebcdon 


The  legal  votera  of  Ward  Five 
of  the  dty  of  Burlington,  Vt, 
are  hereby  notified  and  warned 
to  meet  on  MONDAY,  the  29th 

day  of  MARCH,  A.  D.,  1915,  at 
6  o'clock  in  the  forenoon,  at  the 
voting  place,  viz.;  129  SAINT 
PAUL  STREET,  for  the  pur- 
pose  of  electing  an  Alderman  for 
said  Ward,  to  fill  the  vacancy 
oocasioned  by  the  resignation  of 
Albert  S.  Drew. 

The  polls  open  at  six  o'clock  in 
the  forenoon  and  close  at  three 
o'clock  in  the  afteriuxm. 

Burlington,  Vt.,  March  to^  1915. 
iSigmd  by  ihf  Mayor,) 
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Civil  Government 


INSTRUCTIONS  TO  VOTERS 

THE  FREEMAN'S  OATH 

You  solemnly  swear  (or  afBrm)  that  whenever  ywt  give  your 

vote  or  suffrage,  touching  any  matter  that  concerns  the  State  of 
Vermont,  you  will  do  it  so  as  in  your  conscience  you  shall  judge 
will  most  conduce  to  the  best  good  of  the  same,  as  established  by 
the  (Constitution,  without  fear  or  favour  of  any  man. 

Read  these  pinin  words  with  care.  Then  go  to  the  guard  rail. 
A,  ballot  not  marked  right  is  not  counted. 

GIVE  YOUR  NAME  and  your  residence  to  the  Ballot  Clerk  in 

a  clear,  audible  voice  or  in  writing. 
WAIT  till  your  name  h  repeated  by  the  Ballot  Clerk. 
ENTER  wi^in  the  guard  rail.    Get  your  ballots  from  the  Ballot 

Clerk. 

DO  NOT  LEAVE  the  polling  place*  nor  go  outside  the  rail,  until 

you  have  voted. 

GO  TO  A  BOOTH  not  occupied  by  another  person.    Go  alone. 
Go  at  once. 

MARK  YOUR  BALLOT^ WITH  A  CROSS  IN  THE  SQUARE 
AT  THE  TOP 


m 


of  any  column  of  candidates,  to  vote  for  all  the  candidates  in 

that  column 

OR  WITH  A  CROSS  IN  THE  SMALL  SPACE  AT  THE  RIGHT 
OF  THE  NAME    johw  smith 

JOSRPH  DUNN 


X 


of  any  one  or  more  candidates  to  vote  only  for  those  so  marked ; 
OR  WITH  A  CROSS  TN  THE  SQUARE  AT  THE  RIGHT  OF 
A  BLANK  LINE  AS  BELOW 

X 


and  write  in  the  name  of  your  candidate,  to  vote  for  any  other 

choice.    Erase  no  names,  make  no  other  marks. 
FOLD  YOTTR  RAI.T  OT  before  leaving  the  Booth  with  the  marks 

inside.    Do  not  display  the  marks. 
KEEP  IT  FOLDED  till  you  deliver  it.   Do  not  allots  your  ballot 

to  be  seen  with  intent  to  make  it  known  how  you  vote. 
Give  it  to  the  Presiding  Officer. 
Go  outside  the  rail. 
Do  not  try  to  enter  agaip. 
Do  not  destroy  a  ballot. 
Do  not  take  away  a  ballot. 
Do  not  occupy  a  Booth  over  five  minutes. 

If  vou  do  not  use  vour  ballot,  give  it  to  the  Presiding  Officer. 

IF  YOT^  SPOir.'A  BALLOT,  give  it  back  to  the  Ballot  Clerk 
and  get  another.  If  you  spoil  the  second,  give  it  back  and  get 
a  third.    You  can  have  no  more. 

IF  YOT"  CAW'OT  MARK  YOUR  BALLOT  by  reason  of  any 
physical  or  mental  disability,  go  to  the  Presiding  Officer  and  state 
tbat  fact.  He  will  then  direct  you  to  a  Booth  where  an  assisting 
Clerk  will  help  you  in  marking  your  ballot. 
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Warning  for  Annual  Town  Meeting 

The  legal  voters  in  March  meeting  of  the 
town  of  Clarendon  are  hereby  notified  and 
warned  to  meet  at  the  Town  Hall,  in  said 
town  on  Tuesday,  the  2nd  day  of  March, 
1915.  at  10  o'clock  A.  M.  tO  Mt  OH  tlM  fol« 
low  i  n  g   propositions : — 

1.    To  choose  a  Moderator. 

a.    To  TOte  by  ballot  upon  the  qaettionB: 

flhAll  lieeoMS  be  granted  for  the  sale  of 
iatoxicatin);  liquors  in  this  townf 

Shall  licenses  of  the  fifth  class  be  granted 
ia  this  town? 

3.  To  act  upon  the  reports  of  the  town 
officers. 

4.  To  choose  all  necessary  town  officers. 

5.  To  see  if  the  town  will  instruct  the 
Selectmen  to  appoint  one  or  two  Boad  Com* 
missioaere  Instead  of  eleetiar  tbem  by 
ballot. 

6-  To  transact  any  other  necessary  and 
proper  bnafaiees. 

ARTHUR  N.  HOLDEN. 
THOMAS  C.  PIEBOB, 
J.  J.  BROWN. 
R.  V.  POWERS. 

Seleetmoi. 

Clarendon,  Yt.,  Feb.  13,  1015. 


NOTICE  TO 
TAX  PAYERS 

OF  THE  TOWN  OF 

WALUNGFORD,  VT. 

The  TAX  BILL  for  19 15 
is  now  in  my  hands  for  col- 
lection. A  discount  of 
FOUR  PER  CENT,  will 
be  allowed  if  paid  within 
ninety  days  from  date. 

Time  expires  September 
28th,  1915. 

W.  P.  GARY, 
Town  Treasurer. 

Wallingford.  Vt..  July  i. 

1915- 


Sample  €f  (MAI  BaDot  to  Nttknal  Electkm  for  Eiecton  cf 

President  and  Vice-President  of  the  United  States 


(EVEKY  FOUE  YEABS) 


To  vote  tor  a  person,  mark  a  cross 
(X)  nt  the  rij;lit.  in  the  iniirpin  oppo- 
site to  his  ilHiiie.  If  it  is  ilcwir.  I  i  > 
vote  for  the  whole  list  of  cnndidates  in 
this  poliinm  then  mnrk  a  cross  (X)  in 
the  sqaana  at  the  head  of  this  colaum, 
I  only. 


RBPUBLXCAN  PA&TT 


I  For  SlectosB  of  Pretldeni  and 

Vloa-PrealdeBt.  Vote  for  Four 


To  vote  for  a  person,  mark  a  cross] 
(X^   lit  the  riftht,  in  the  margin  oppo- 
site  to  his  name.     If  it   is  desired   t  1 
vol.?  for  the  whole  list  of  candidates  lUi 
this  column  then  mnrk  a  cross   (X)  in 
t)ie  square  at  the  head  of  this  columu,  | 
only. 


DSMOC&ATIC  FA&TY 


For  Electors  of  President  and 

Vice-Presidout.  Vote  for  Four. 


Lelght^tt  P,  Slaek,  Bt  Johnsbnry.  Vt.| 

Republican. r 

Phill  8.  Howea,  Montpeliei.  Vt 

Dtimucratic. 

Kdmnnd  B.  Morse.  Ctt>  of  Rutland,! 
Vt.  Repiitflican.l 

.\itdrew  J.  Blbl«7,  Ifontpelier,  Vt 

Deinocriitic. 

RoRer  W.  Ilulburd,  Hyde  Park,  Vt. 

Bepublican. 

Jacob  (».   IJIlory,  Jinittleboro,  Yt. 

nemocraf  ic. 

Walter  H.  Orookett»  Mo%>eUer.  Vt. 

Stephen  J.  Cray,  Rockingham,  Vt. 

Democratic. 

1 

 — u 

1 

t 
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Sample  of  Official  Ballot  for  Election  of  State  Officers 

For  a«ueral  Kl«otion  Nor.  S,  ItlA.  IWiMMMAL) 
To  vote  a  straicht  party 'tiek«tt  nak«  •  eroM  (X)  Ia  Ite  ■qwr«      «h«  k«aA  of 
the  party  eolamn  of  yoor  eiiolc«. 

If  you  do  not  wuh  to  Tote  for  every  person  in  a  oolnilill,  make  a  cross 

(X)  «|ipotite  the  namo  of  oseh  Madidate  of  your  ehoieo;  or  70a  nay  make  a  cross 
( X )  In  the  square  at  llio  hend  of  the  party  column  of  yonr  choice  ^bich  Rhall  count 
as  a  vote  for  every  name  in  that  column  except  for  any  name  tUNNipi  whlcn  you  tuar 
draw  a  line  and  except  for  any  name  repreHentinjc  a  candidate  for  as  OflMO  tO  lUi 
which  you  have  otherwise  voted  in  the  manner  heretofore  prescribed. 

If  you  desire  to  vote  for  a  person  whose  name  is  not  on  the  ballot,  ml  In  •■• 
name  of  the  candidate  of  your  ChoIcO  in  tho  blnnk  tpMO  PTOTidod  fhttrofor  Mta  nnXO 
cross   (X)   opposite  thereto. 


&BPUBUCAN  PABTT 


For  Ctovemor.   Vote  for  One. 

Charles  W.  Oatea,  Bepnblican.  | 

F  !•  ;t  n  k  1 !  ti ,   ^'  t  ' 


DEMOCRATIC  PARTY 


For  Ooyemor. 


Vote  for  One. 


Hariaa  B.  HOWO.  Democrat, 

St.  Johnsbury.  Vt.| 


I  For  Llentenaat-€k>vemor.   Vote  for  One.BFor  Llentenant-Ctovemor.  Vote  for  One. 
Hale'  k.  Jiarling,  Republican, 
 Chelsea.  Vt, 


Jamas  B.  Koaaody, 


Democrat 

Williston.  Vt 


For  State  Treasnrcr.         Vote  fpr  One. 

Walter  F.  Scott.  Republican, 

 BrmdoB.  Vt. 


For  Secretary  of  State.      Vote  for  One 

QnjTW.  B»u^,  Bepablicaar  I 
 Kesex.  Vt. 


For  Auditor  of  Accounts.   Vote  for  One. 
Horace  F.  Graham*  Rei>ul)lican,  | 
 Craftsbury.  Vt. 

For  Attorney  General.       Vote  for  One. 
Herbert  (Jr.  Barber,  Republican, 
 Brattleboro,  Vt. 


For  State  Treasurer. 


Vote  for  One. 


\C    I,    '\ri->fah'>n,  T^rmorrrit.  Stowp,  Vt 


For  Secretary  of 


Veto  for  One. 


[(Jeorgo  F.  Root,  Democrat. 

Newport.  Vt. 


[For  Auditor  of  Accounts.    Vote  for  One. 


.InmeK  B.  liaie.  Democrat, 
 Newbury.  Vt. 


For  Attorney  QenereL  Vote  for  One. 
(John  H.  8enter»  Democrat,  ~ 

 Montpelier.  Vt. 


Sampk  of 


Ballot  for  Electkm  of  United  Stetes  Senate 


^VSRT  8IZ  TSAB8) 

To  vote  a  straight  party  ticket,  make  a  cross  (X)  in  the  sqaare  »t  the  head  of 
the  party  column  ox  your  choice. 

If  you  desire  to  vote  for  a  person  whose  name  is  not  on  the  ballot,  611  in  the 
name  of  the  esndidate  of  your  choice  in  the  blank  space  provided  therefor  and  make 
a  cross  (X)  opposite  thereto. 


RIPUBUCAN 


PBOHIBITIOH 


L 


I  For  United  States  Senator. 

Vote  for  One. 


For  United  States  Senator. 


Vote  for  One. 


William  P,  Dillingham,  Republican, 
 Waterbury.  Vt. 


jCiiarles  A.  Pronty,  Kon- Partisan, 

  Xewport,  Vt. 


I 


J. 
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Sample  of  Official  Ballot  for  Election  of  County  Officers 

(BIENNIAL  ELECTION; 

To  vote  a  straiKht  party  ticket,  make  a  crosfi  (X)  in  the  square  at  the  head  of 
the  party  column  of  your  choice,  and  make  no  other  mark. 

If  you  do  not  wish  to  vote  for  every  person  in  a  party  column,  make  a  cross 
(X)  opposite  the  name  of  each  candidate  of  your  choice;  or  you  may  make  a  cross 
(X)  in  the  square  at  the  head  of  the  par^y  column  of  your  choice  which  will  count 
as  a  vote  for  every  name  in  that  column  except  for  any  name  through  which  you  may 
draw  a  line  and  except  for  any  name  representins:  a  candidate  for  an  office  to  fill 
which  you  have  otherwise  voted  in  the  manner  heretofore  prescribed. 

If  you  desire  to  vote  for  a  person  whose  name  is  not  on  the  ballot,  fill  in  the 
the  name  of  the  candidate  of  your  choice  in  the  blank  space  provided  therefor  and 
make  a  cross  (X)  opposite  thereto. 


REPUBLICAN 

PARTY 

DEMOCRATIC 

PARTY 

For  Senators.                 Vote  for  Four. 

For  Senators.                 Vote  for  Four. 

Carl  B.  Hinsman,  City  of  Rutland, 

Republican. 

William  D.  Hulett.  City  of  Rutland, 

Democratic. 

Hni;h  J.  Roberts.  Pawlet,  Republican. 

Ernest  Hitchcock.  Pittsford. 

Democratic. 

William   H.   Wright,  Brandon, 

Republican. 

RoUin  C.  Stafford.  Wallingford. 

Democratic. 

William  S.  Bascom,  Benson. 

Republican. 

Patrick  C.  Hulihan,  Rutland, 

Democratic. 

1 

1 

1 

A  «       A  anvn^MnA                  J#vAn                                              a  •«       ft  n 

Court.                         Vote  for  Two. 

For  As.sistant  Judges  of  the  County 
Court.                         Vote  for  Two. 

Kdwin  Horton,  Chittenden, 

Republican. 

David  W.  Temple.  City  of  Rutland. 

Democratic. 

Samuel  R.  Hitchcock,  West  Haven, 

Republican. 

Edwin  B.  Clift.  Fair  Haven. 

Democratic. 

1 

1 

For  State's  Attorney.         Vote  for  One. 

For  State's  Attorney.         Vote  for  One. 

C.  V.  Poulin,  City  of  Rutland. 

Republican. 

.lamps   E.   Bennett.  Poultney. 

Democratic. 

For  Sheriff.                      Vote  for  One 

For  Sheriff.                      Vote  for  One. 

Enos  C.  Fish.  West  Rutland. 

Republican. 

Allen  C.  Mason,  Pawlet. 

Democratic. 

For  High  Bailiff.               Vote  for  One. 

J.  Emory  Buxton.  Middletown  SpKS-i 

Republican. 

For  High  Bailiff.               Vote  for  One. 

1 

J.  P.  Dwyer,  Tinmouth,  Democ.rntitr.l 

For  Judge  of  Probate.  Rutland 

District.                      Vote  for  One, 

For  Judge  of  Probate,  Rutland 

District.                       Vote  for  One. 

-Vshbel  G.  Coolidfce.  City  of  Rutland, 

Republican. 

1 

1 

Google 


Sample  of  Official  BaUot  for  Election  of  Representati?e  in  Gingress 

For  General  Election,  Not.  8,  1914.  (BIENNIAL) 


To  vote  a  HtraiRht  party  ticket,  make  a 
cross  (X)  in  the  square  at  the  head  of  the 
party  column  of  your  choice. 

If  you  desire  to  vote  for  a  person  whose 
name  is  not  on  the  ballot,  (ill  in  the  name  of 
the  candidate  of  your  choice  in  the  blank 
space  provided  therefor  and  make  cross  (X ) 
opposite  thereto 

To  votf  a  straiKht  party  ticket,  make  a 
cross  (X)  in  the  square  at  the  head  of  the 
party  column  of  your  choice. 

If  you  desire  to  vote  for  a  jwrson  whose 
name  is  not  on  the  ballot,  fill  in  the  name  of 
the  candidate  of  your  choice  in  the  blank 
space  provided  therefor  and  make  a  cross 
(X)  opposite  thereto. 

REPUBLICAN 

DEMOCRATIC 

For  Representative  in  Congress, 

Second  District.            Vote  for  One. 

For  Representative  in  Confess, 

Second  District.             Vote  for  One. 

E*orter  IL  Dale,  Republican.  1 

BriKhton.  Vt.l 

John  B.  Reardon,  Democrat, 

Barre  Oity.  Vt. 

1 

1 

Ward  Ticket  for  City  Representative  to  the  General  Assembly 

Election  first  Tuesday  after  the  first  Monday  of  November  (Biennial) 
To  vote  for  a  person  mark  a  cross  (X)  in  the  Square  at  the  right  of  the  name. 


Republican  Party 

Nominated  at  Caucus 

Democratic  Party 

Nominated  at  Caucus 

Progressive  Party 

Nominated  at  Caucus 

For  City  Rep.    Vote  for  One 

For  City  Rep.    Vote  for  One 

For  City  Rep.    Vote  for  One 

G.E.Chilmcrs  J?  West  St.    R  | 

K.C.Atbrrton.  28  Madison  St.  D.  | 

John  Smith.  14  Maditon  St.     P.  I 

1 

1 

Sample  of  Official  Ballot  for  Election  of  Justices 


(BIENNIAL) 


To  vote  for  a  person,  mark  n  crossl 
(X|  at  the  rieht,  in  the  square  oj)po8ite| 
ins  name.  To  vote  for  the  whole  listl 
nf  candidates  in  this  column,  mark  a[ 
cross  [X)  in  the  square  at  head  ofl 
column  only.  Voters  insertine  namesl 
in  Itlank  spare  must  mark  a  cross  [X][ 
in  square  opposite  each  one. 


To  vote  for  a  person,  mark  a  cross  i 
[X]  at  the  right,  in  the  square  opposite! 
Ihis  name.     To  vote  for  the  whole  list 
(if  candidates  in   this   column,  mark  a 
cross    [X]    in   the   square   at   head  of 
column   only.     Voters   inserting  names  | 
in  blank  space  must  mark  a  cross  [X] 
in  square  opposite  each  one. 


REPUBLICAN  PARTY 


DEMOCRATIC  PARTY 


For  Justice  of  the  Peace,  Vote  for  Seven .| 

Walter  M.  Lance.  f;»hot.  Ri'puhlicanI 

Charles  H.  Austin,  Marshtield  R.  F.| 
P..   RepuMicanI 


Kdwin  C.  Gould,  Lower  Cabot, 
 Republican 


ErnsmiiK  I).  Waldo.  Cabot.  Republican! 


iFor  Justice  of  the  Peace.  Vote  for  Seven. 


.Sedgwick  C.  Voodry,  Cabot, 

Democrat 

W.ilter  J.  Perry,  Cabot,  Democrat 

Olin  J.  aurk.  Marshfleld  R.  F.  D., 

Democrat 
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LETTER  FROM  GEORGE  WASHINGTON  IN 

1796  TO  VERMONT  SENATORS 


TO  ELIJAH  PAINE  AND  ISAAC  TICHENOR,  ESQR8.»  SENA- 
TORS IN  CONGKESS  FROM  THE  STATE  OF  VERMONT 

GENTLEMEN  :— 

With  particular  pleasure  I  received  the  unanimous  address  of  the 
Council  and  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Vermont.  Although 
but  lately  admitted  into  tlie  Union,  yet  the  importance  of  your  State, 
its  love  of  liberty  and  its  energy,  were  manifested  in  the  earliest 
periods  of  the  revolution  which  eitablished  our  independence*  Un- 
connected in  name  only,  but  in  realily  united  with  the  confederated 
states,  these  felt  and  acknowledged  the  benefits  of  your  co-operation. 
Their  mutual  safety  and  advantage,  duly  appreciated,  will  never 
permit  their  union  to  be  dissolved. 

I  enjoy  great  happiness  in  the  te'^timorty  you  have  presented,  and 
in  the  other  proofs  exhibited  from  various  parts  of  our  country,  that 
the  operations  of  our  general  government  have  justified  the  hopes  of 
our  citizens  at  its  formation,  which  is  recognized  as  the  era  of 
national  prosperity.  The  voluntary  acknowledgments  of  my  fellow 
citizens  persuade  me  to  believe  diat  my  agency  has  contributed  to 
proddce  this  effect  This  belief  will  be  to  me  a  source  of  permanent 
gratification  and  those  acknowledgments  a  rich  reward. 

My  sncere  thanks  are  due,  and  I  beg  you,  Gentlemen,  to  make 
them  acceptable  to  the  Council  and  General  Assembly  of  the  State 
of  Vermont,  for  the  very  obliging  and  aflFectionate  terms  in  which 
thev  notice  me  and  my  public  services.  To  such  confidence  and  sup- 
port as  I  have  experienced  from  Councils,  legislative  assemblies  and 
the  great  body  of  American  citizens,  I  owed  the  best  exertions  of 
every  faculty  I  possessed;  happy  now  in  the  reflection  that  our  joint 
labours  have  been  crowned  with  success.  When  withdrawn  to  die 
shade  of  private  life,  I  shall  view  with  growing  pleasure  the' increas- 
ing prosperity  of  the  United  States:  in  the  perfect  protection  of  our 
Government,  I  trust  to  enjoy  my  retirement  in  tranquility;  and  then, 
while  indulging  a  favorite  wish  of  my  heart  in  agricultural  pursuits, 
I  may  hope  to  make  even  my  private  business  and  amusement  of 
some  use  to  my  Country. 

GEO.  WASHINGTON 

United  States,  12th  December,  1796 
(27) 
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Green  Mountain  Boy  Memorial,  Rutland 
Unveiled  November  19,  1915 

The  Green  Mountain  Boy  Memorial,  erected  by  the  Daugliters  of 
the  American  Revohition,  Ann  Story  Chapter,  is  the  work  of  Ray- 
mond Averill  Porter  of  Boston  and  is  executed  in  solid  bronze. 
The  statue  was  unveiled  November  19,  1915,  by  two  children  of  direct 
Revolutionary  ancestry.  John  Abner  Mead  Hinsman  is  the  grandson 
of  Ex-Governor  John  A.  Mead  and  fifth  in  descent  from  Colonel 
James  Mead,  the  first  white  settler  in  the  valley  of  the  Otter  Creek; 
Catherine  Lena  Boyden  is  sixth  in  dejcent  from  Capt.  Reuben  Dow, 
who  served  in  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  and  is  also  descended  from 
Thomas  Townsend,  who  served  in  the  battle  of  Lexington.  The 
dedicatory  address  was  delivered  by  President  John  M.  Thomas  of 
Middlcbury  College. 
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CHAPTER  I 

A  DECLARATION'  OP  THE  RIGHTS  OF  THE  INHABITANTS  OF 

THE  STATE  OF  VERMONT 
ARTICLE  I. — That  all  men  are  born  equally  free  and  inde- 
bMa'^Sia*  P*"'**'**>  hzvt  certain  natural,  inherent,  and  un- 
Bfttnrax  '  alienable  rights,  amongst  whieh  are  tlie  enjoying  and 
Tilve^.  defending  life  and  liberty*  acquiring,  possessing,  and 
protecting  property,  and  pursuing  and  obtaining  hap- 
pinesil  and  lafe^;  therefore  no  male  person  bom  in  this  country,  or 
brought  from  over  sea,  ought  to  be  holden  by  law,  to  serve  any 
person  as  a  servant,  slave,  or  apprentice,  after  he  arrives  to  the 
age  of  twenty-one  j'ear'j,  nor  female  in  Hke  manner,  after  she 
arrives  to  the  age  of  eighteen  years,  unless  they  are  bound  by  their 
own  concent,  after  they  arrive  to  such  age,  or  bound  by  law  for 
the  payment  of  debts,  damages,  fines,  costs,  or  the  like. 


ARTICLB  2.  That  private  property  ought  to  be  tubservtent  to 
public  uses  when  neoessity  requires  it,  nevertheless, 
public  whenever  any  person's  property  is  taken  for  the  use 

of  the  publiCf  the  owner  ought  to  receive  an  equivalent 
in  money. 


ARTICLE  3.  That  all  men  have  a  natural  and  unalienable 

BsUkIoiw      right,  to  worship  Almighty  God,  according  to  the  die 

ire«doin  ^       /•    ■   •  •  1  j 

and  tates  of  their  own  consciences  and  understandings, 

worsliip.  their  opinion  shall       regulated  by  the  word  of 

God:  and  thnr  no  man  ought  to,  or  of  right  can  be  compelled  to 
attend  any  religious  worship,  or  erect  or  support  any  place  of  wor- 
ship, or  maintain  any  minister,  contrary  to  the  dictates  of  his  con- 
science, nor  can  any  man  be  justly  deprived  or  abridged  of  any 
civil  right  as  a  dttzen,  on  account  of  his  religious  sentiments,  or 
peculia[r]  mode  of  relij^us  worship;  and  that  no  authority  can, 
or  ought  to  be  vested  in,  or  assumed  by»  any  power  whatever,  that 
shall  in  any  case  interfere  with,  or  in  any  manner  oontroul  the 
rights  of  conscience,  in  the  free  exercise  of  religious  worship. 
Nevertheless,  e\ery  sect  or  denomination  of  christians  ought  to 
observe  the  sabbath  or  Lord's  day,  and  keep  up  some  sort  of  reli- 
gious worship,  which  to  them  shall  seem  roost  agreeable  to  the 
revealed  will  of  God. 
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ARTICLE  4.    Every  person  within  this  state  ought  to  find  a 


certain  remedy,  by  having  recourse  to  the  laws,  for  all 
injuries  or  wrongs  which  he  may  receive  in  his  person^ 
property  or  diara^er;  he  might  to  obtain  ri^t  and  justice,  fredy, 
and  without  being  obliged  to  poidiate  it;  eompleatty  and  without 
any  dental;  promptly  and  without  delay;  conformably  to  die  lawa. 

ARTICLE  5.    That  the  people  of  this  state  by  their  legal  rep- 
^teniAl        resentatives,   have  the   sole,  -inherent,   and  exclusive 
right  of  governing  and  regulating  th«  internal  police 
el  die  same. 

AR'F'ICLF  6.    That  all  power  being  originally  inherent  in  and 

Officers  cof n]secjuentlv  derivfd  from  the  people,  therefore,  all 

servants  of  .      "  .... 

the  peo^e.    omcers  of  governing nr,  whether   legislative  or  execu- 
tive, are  their  truMec  ,  and  servants;  and  at  all  times, 
in  a  legal  w.  y,  accountable  to  them. 

ARTICLE  7.   That  government  is,  or  ought  to  be,  instituted  for 

CN»yei%  the  common  benefit  protecdon,  and  secunQr  of  the 
nrat  for  .        .  .         ,        ^     ,  . 

the  people;    pfopiCi  nation,  or  community,  and  not  for  the  particu- 

^UUI^^tt.  ''"^  emolument  or  advantage  of  any  single  man,  family, 
or  set  of  men,  who  are  a  part  only  of  that  community; 
and  that  the  community  hath  an  indubitable,  unalienable,  and  inde- 
feasible right,  to  reform  or  alter  government,  in  such  manner  as 
•ball  be,  by  that  community,  judged  most  conducive  to  the  public 
weal. 

ARTICLE  S.  That  all  elections  ought  to  be  free  and  without 
Elections.  corruption,  and  that  all  freemen,  bavint^  a  sufficient, 
Ttghtt  evident,  common  interest  with,  and  attachment  to  the 

Uiereils.  community,  have  a  right  to  elect  officers,  and  be  elected 
into  office,  agreeably  to  the  regulations  made  in  this  constitution. 

ARTICLE  9.  That  every  member  of  society  hath  a  right  to  be 
rl¥V^"and  *°       enjeyment  of  life,  liberty,  and  prop- 

datles  m  erty,  and  therefore  is  bound  to  contribute  his  propor- 
&rl?g*'  towards  the  expence  of  that  protection,  and  yield 

Tax-   his  personal  service,  when  necessary,  or  an  pqinvalent 


atfon.  thereto,  but  no  part  of  any  person'?  iitopcrty  can  be 

justly  taken  from  him,  or  applied  to  public  uses,  without  his  own 
consent,  or  that  of  the  Representative  Body  of  the  freemen,  nor  can 
anv  man  who  is  conscientiously  scrupulous  of  bearing  arras,  be 
justly  compelled  thereto,  if  he  will  pay  such  equivalent;  nor  are  the 
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people  bound  by  any  law  but  such  as  they  have  in  like  manner 
assented  to,  for  their  common  good:  and  previous  to  any  law 
being  made  to  rabe  a  tax,  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  to  be  raised 
ought  to  appear  erideot  to  the  Legislature  to  be  of  more  service  to 
community  dian  the  money  would  be  if  not  collected. 


ARTICLE  10.  Tliat  In  all  proaecuti<His  for  criminal  offenses,  a 
Bights  of  person  hath  a  right  to  be  heard  by  himself  and  his 
Personal  counsel;  to  demand  the  cause  and  nature  of  his  accu* 
lltMctar*  sation;  to  be  confronted  with  the  witnesses;  to  call  for 
evidence  in  his  favor,  and  a  speedy  public  trial  by  an  impardal 
jury  of  the  countn';  without  the  unanimous  consent  of  which  jury, 
he  cannot  be  found  guilty;  nor  can  he  be  compelled  to  give  evidence 
against  himself;  nor  can  any  person  be  justly  deprived  of  his  liberQr, 
except  by  the  laws  of  the  land,  or  the  judgment  of  his  peers. 


AR  l  ICLE  II,    That  the  people  have  a  right  to  hold  themselves,. 

Search  and  their  houses,  papers,  and  po^ses'^ions,  free  from  search 
saiziire 

regulated.  or  seizure;  and  therefore  warrants,  without  oath  or 
affirmation  first  made,  affording  sufficient  loundadon 
for  them,  and  whereby  any  officer  or  messenger  may  be  commanded 
or  required  to  search  suqtected  places,  or  to  seize  any  person  or 
persons^  his,  her  or  their  property,  not  particularly  described,  are 
contrary  to  that  right,  and  ou^t  not  to  be  granted. 


ARTICLE  la.  That  when  any  issue  in  fact,  proper  for  the  oog- 

Ttlal  "by  nizance  of  a  jury  is  joined  in  a  court  of  law,  die 
parties  have  a  right  to  trial  by  jury,  which  ought  to 
be  held  sacred. 


ARTICLE  13.  That  the  people  have  a  right  to  freedom  of 
rreedom  of  speech,  and  of  writing  and  publishing  their  sentiments, 

tlis*yrtta?^    concernin?^  the  tran-j-^rtions  of  rrovprnment,  and  there- 
fore the  freedom  of  the  press  ought  not  to  be  restrained. 


ARTICLE  14.    The  freedom  of  deliberation,  speech,  and  debate, 

ZiegiBlator'B  jn  the  Legslature,  U  «o  essential  to  the  rights  of  the 
inun  unity  ,  >    ■  r 

la-  diPbafS.  people,  tha*^  :t  cannot  be  the  foundation  of  any  accu- 
sation or  prosecution,  action  or  complaint,  in  any 
other  court  or  place  whatsoever. 
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ARTICLE  15.  The  power  of  suapending  lawi»  or  the  execution 
Legsiatnrs    of  ljiws»  oogfat  never  to  be  exercised  hut  by  the  Legia- 
anapaod       latufe»  or  by  authority  derived  from  il^  to  he  exercised 
in  such  particular  cases,  as  thii  constitution,  or  the 
Legislature  shall  provide  for. 

\R  riCLE  x6.    That  the  people  have  a  right  to  bear  arms  for  the 

Right  to  defence  of  themselves  and  the  State — and  as  istandiner 
bear  anas;  ... 

Btandlng        armies  in  time  of  peace  are  dangerous  to  liberty,  they 


ought  not  to  be  kept  up;  and  that  the  military  should 

power  to  be  kept  under  strict  subordiaation  to  and  governed  by 
i^v^Kib         jj^^  ^^jj  power. 

ARTICLE  17.  That  no  person  in  this  state  can  in  any  case  be 
m^urtUl        subjected  to  law  martial,  or  to  any  penalties  or  pains 
Mstrtetsd,     by  virtue  of  that  law,  except  those  employed  in  the 
army,  and  the  militia  in  actual  service. 

AR  llCTE  18.    That  frequent  recurrence  to  fundamental  prln- 

Kegard  to  ciples,  and  a  firm  adherence  to  justice,  moderation,  tem- 
lundamental  .  111 

principles.      perance,  industry,  and  frugality,  are  absolutely  neces- 

vjjtaes.  preserve  the  blessings  of  liberty,  and  keep 

government  free;  the  people  ought,  therefoie,  to  pay 

particular  attention  to  these  points,  in  the  choice  of  officers  and  rep* 

resentatives,  and  have  a  ri^t,  in  a  legal  way,  to  exact  a  due  and 

constant  regard  to  them,  from  their  le^pslators  and  magistrates,  in 

making  and  executing  such  laws  as  are  necessary  for  the  good 

government  of  the  State. 

ARTICLE  19.    That  all  people  have  a  natural  and  inherent 
Bi^t  to       right  to  emigrate  from  one  state  to  another  that  will 
receive  them. 


ARTICLE  20.    That  the  people  have  a  right  to  assemble  together 

Bight  to  to  consult  fur  their  common  good — to  instruct  their 
assemble,         „  .  ,  ,  %       w     •  *  .  m 

Representatives — and   apply   to  the   Legislature  tor 


iustruct, 

pJrtittoji.       redress  of  grievances,  by  address,  petition,  or  remons- 
trance. 


ARTICLE  at.  That  no  person  shall  be  liable  to  be  transported 
No  trans-  out  of  this  State  for  trial  for  any  offense  committed 
:f«r^^?      within  the  same. 
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CHAPTER  II 

PLAN  OR  FRAME  OF  GOVERNMENT 
DEtBGATION  ANB  DISTRIBUTION  OF  POWBR0 

SECTION  1.    The  Commonwealth  or  State  of  Vermont  shall  be 
JJlJjnila*      governed  by  a  Governor   (or  Lieutenant-Governor), 
a  Senate  and  a  House  of  Representatives  of  the  free- 
men of  the  same,  in  manner  and  form  following: 

SECTION  a.  The  Supreme  Legislative  power  shall  be  exercised 
^H^^^^     by  a  Senate  and  a  House  of  Representatives. 


SFCTION  3.    Tlic  Supreme  Executive  power  shall  be  exercised 

ipreme        by   a  Go 

power.  Governor. 


Supreme       by  a  Governor,  or,  in  his  absence,  a  Lieutenant- 


SECTION  4.    Courts  of  Justice  shall  be  maintained   in  every 

Ooorts  of      county  in  this  State,  and  also  in  new  counties  when 
«uCleo.        ,  , 
formed. 

SECTION  5.    The  Legislative,  Executive,  and  Judiciary  depart- 
pepartmeats  naents,  shall  be  separate  and  distinct,  so  that  neither 
diitiaoi.        exercise    the    powers    properly    belonging    to  the 
others. 


LEGISLATIVE  DEPARTMENT 

SECTION  6.  The  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives 
I«<|g*l»ttve  shal!  he  styled,  The  General  Assembly  of  fhr  SfrJr  of 
Vtrmont.  Eacli  shall  have  and  exercise  the  like  powers 
in  all  acts  of  le>;islation ;  and  no  bill,  resolution,  or  other  thing, 
which  shall  liave  been  passed  by  the  one,  shall  have  the  cflFect  of  or 
be  declared  to  be,  a  law,  without  the  concurrence  of  the  other. 
Provided,  That  all  Revenue  bills  shall  originate  in  the  House  of 
Representatives;  but  the  Senate  may  propose  or  concur  in  amend- 
ments, as  on  other  bills.  Neither  House  during  the  session  of  the 
General  Assembly,  shall,  without  the  consent  of  the  other,  adjourn 
for  more  than  three  days,  nor  to  any  other  place  than  tlint  in  which 
the  two  Houses  shall  be  sitting;  and  in  case  of  disagreement  be- 
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tween  the  two  Hootes  with  respect  to  adjoununen^  the  Goyemor 
nwy  adjourn  diem  to  mich  time  as  he  shall  think  proper.  They  may 
prepare  bills  and  enact  diem  into  law%  redress  grievances,  grant 
diarters  of  iooorporation,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  section  65^ 
constitute  Mwns,  borroughsi  cities  and  counties ;  and  they  shall  have 
all  other  powers  necessary  for  the  Legslature  of  a  free  and  sovereign 
State ;  but  they  shall  have  no  power  to  add  to^  alter,  abolish,  or 
iafrioge  any  part  of  this  Constitution. 

SECTION  7.    1  he  General  Assenably  shall  meet  biennially  on 
Bi|»nlja        the  first  Wednesday  next  after  the  first  Monday  of 
January,  beginning  in  A.  D.  1915. 

SECTION  8.    The  doors  of  the  House  in  which  the  General 
Assembly  of  this  Commonwealth  shall  sit,  shall  be 
Ass«Bl4r      ^P^"       ^  admission  of  all  persons  who  bdiave 
te  be  epn.  <jeccntly,  except  only  when  the  welfare  oif  the  State 
nay  require  diem  to  be  thiit. 

SECTION  9.  The  votes  and  proceedings  of  the  General  Assem- 
Journals:  bly  shall  be  printed  (when  one-diird  of  the  members 
BajB,  of  either  House  thinks  it  necessary)  as  soon  as  conve- 

nient after  the  end  of  the  session,  with  the  yeas  and 
nays  of  the  House  of  Representatives  on  any  question  when  required 
by  five  members,  and  of  the  Senate  when  required  by  one  Senator, 
(except  where  the  votes  shall  be  taken  by  ballot),  in  which  case 
every  member  of  either  House  shall  have  a  right  to  insert  the  rea- 
sons of  his  vote  upon  the  minntei. 

SECTION  10.  The  style  of  the  laws  of  this  State  shall  be,  //  is 
style  ef       hereby  enacted  by  ike  General  Assembly  of  the  State 
•/  Fermont 

SECTION  II.  Every  bill  which  shall  have  passed  the  Senate 
Oovornor  to  and  House  of  Representatives  shall,  before  it  becomes 

*ms°'voto     a  law,  be  presented  to  the  Governor;  if  he  approve, 

in^tbereon-       ^^^^^  return  it,  with  his 

non-actloa.     objections  in  writing  to  the  Hou<;e  in  which  it  shall 
hare  nripinated;  which  shall  proceed  tn  recon'sjder  it. 
If,  upiiTi  -^uch  reconsideration,  two-thirds  of  the  members  present  of 
that  House  shall  pass  the  bill,  it  shall,  together  with  the  objections. 
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be  sent  to  die  other  House,  by  which  it  shall  likewise  be  reconsidered, 
and,  if  approved  by  two-thirds  of  the  members  present  of  that 
House,  it  shall  become  a  law. 
But  in  all  such  cases,  the  votes  of  both  Houses  shall  be  taken  by 

yeas  and  nays,  and  the  names  of  the  pnsons  voting  for  or  against 

the  bill  shall  be  entered  on  the  journal  of  each  House,  respective- 
ly. If  any  bill  shall  not  be  rerurned  by  the  Governor,  as  aforesaid, 
within  five  days  (Sundays  excepted)  after  it  shall  have  been  pre- 
sented to  him,  the  same  shall  become  a  law  in  like  manner  as  if 
he  hud  signed  it;  unless  the  two  Houses  by  tiieir  adjournment 
wkhin  three  days  after  the  presentation  of  sudi  bill  ^all  prevent 
its  return;  in  which  case  it  shall  not  become  a  law. 

✓ 

SECTION  13.  No  member  of  the  General  Assembly  shall, 
Pees  for  directly  or  indirectly,  receive  any  fee  or  reward,  to 
DUtat,  «tc.  bring  forward  or  advocate  any  bill,  petition,  or  other 
business  to  be  transacted  in  the  Legislature;  or  advo- 
cate any  cause,  as  counsel  in  either  House  of  legislation,  except  when 
employed  in  behalf  of  the  Sute. 

SECTION  13.    In  order  that  the  freemen  of  this  State  may  en- 
Town  jov  the  benefit  of  election  as  equally  as  may  be,  each 
tion.  inhabited  town  m  this  State  may,  forever  hereafter, 
hold  elections  therein  and  choose  each  one  Representa^ 
tive  to  represent  them  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 

SECTION  14.  The  Representatives  so  chosen  (a  majority  of 

hoaae*  ^     whom  shall  Constitute  a  quorum  for  transacting  any 
other  business  than  raising  a  State  tax,  for  which 


thirds  of  the  members  elected  shall  be  present)  shall  meet  as  re- 
quired by  section  7,  and  shall  be  styled  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives: they  shall  have  power  to  choose  their  Speaker,  their  Clerk, 
and  other  necessary  officers,  sit  on  their  own  adjournments  sul)ject 
to  the  limitations  of  section  6,  judge  of  the  electiotin  and  qualifica- 
tions of  their  own  members;  they  may  expel  members,  but  not  for 
causes  known  to  their  constituents  antecedent  to  their  election,  ad- 
minister oaths  and  affirmations  in  matters  depending  befmre  theni» 
and  impeach  state  crinunals. 

SKCTTOX  15.  No  person  shall  be  elected  a  Representative  until 
Besidence  he  has  resided  in  this  State  two  years,  the  last  of 
■tt^tS^.      which  shall  be  in  the  town  for  which  he  is  elected. 
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SECTION  16.  Th€  ReprcMiitatives  having  met,  and  chosen  their 

wnutiTM'    ^P****"^  ^"^  *^^*'^'^»  ^  ^**«"»  before  di^jr 

«a^,  proceed  to  business,  take  and  subscribe,  as  well  the  oath 

or  affirmation  of  allegiance  hereinafter  directed  (ex- 
cept where  they  shall  produre  certificates  of  their  having  thereto- 
fnre  taken  and  subscribed  the  same)  as  the  following  oath  or  affir- 
ma  tion : 

Ycu  i»  spUmnty  twear  (or  affirm)  that  at  a 

member  af  this  Assembly,  you  luill  net  propose,  or  assent  to,  any 
hilU  vote  or  resolution,  mtidek  shall  appear  to  you  injurious  to  the 
people,  nor  do  nor  consent  to  any  act  or  thing  ivhatever,  that  shall 

hnt-r  a  tt-ndtncy  to  lessen  or  abridge  their  rights  and  privileges, 
us  dfilarcd  by  the  Constitution  of  this  State;  but  luill,  in  all  things, 
conduct  yourself  as  a  faithful,  honest  Reprcsentatit^e  and  guardian 
of  thf  people,  according  to  the  best  of  your  judgment  and  ability, 
(In  case  of  an  oath)  So  help  you  God.  (Or  in  case  of  an  affirma- 
tion)    Under  the  pains  and  penalties  of  perjury, 

SECTION  17.  The  Representatives  having  met  on  the  day  ap- 
senators       pointed  by  law  for  the  oomm'encement  of  a  biennial 

and  session  ol  the  General  Assembly,  and  chosen  their 

rjgresenU-    Speaker,  and  the  "Senators  having  met,  shall,  before 
they  proceed  to  business,  take  and  subscribe  the  fol- 
lowing oath,  in  addition  to  the  oath  prescribed  in  the  foregoing 
section:  ^ 

You  do  solemnly  swear  (or  affirm)  that  you 

did  not  at  the  time  of  your  election  to  this  body,  and  that  you 

do  not  nonf,  hold  any  office  of  profit  or  trust  under  the  authority  of 
Congress.  So  help  you  God.  (Or  in  case  of  an  affirmation)  Under 
She  pains  and  penalties  of  perjury* 

The  words  "office  of  ptoiit  or  trust  under  the  authority  of  Con- 
gress" shall  be  construed  to  mean  any  office  created  directly  or  indi- 
rectly by  Congress,  and  for  which  emolument  is  provided  from  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States. 

SECTION  18.    The  Senate  shall  be  composed  of  thirty  Senators, 
SeiMitOis;       to  be  of  the  freemen  of  the  cnuntv  for  which  they  are 
^SifletSflon;  elected,  respectively,  who  shall  have  attained  the  age  of 
apportion-      thirty  vears,  and  thev  shall  be  elected  biennially  by 
the  freemen  of  each  county  respectively. 
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The  Senators  shall  be  apportioned  to  the  several  counties,  accord- 
ing to  the  population,  as  ascertained  hy  the  census  taken  under  die 
authority  of  Congress  in  the  year  1910,  regard  being  always  had, 
in  sudi  apportionment,  to  the  counties  having  the  largest  fraction, 

and  each  county  being  given  at  least  one  Senator. 

The  Legislature  shall  make  a  new  apportionment  of  the  Senators 
to  the  several  counties,  after  the  taking  of  each  census  of  the  United 
States,  or  after  n  rensus  taken  for  the  purpose  of  such  apportion- 
ment, under  the  authority  of  this  State,  always  regarding  the  above 
provisions  of  this  section. 


SECTION  19.    The  Senate  shall  have  the  like  powers  to  decide 
***  election  and  qualifications  of,  and  to  expel  any 

lieateiiant  of,  Its  members,  make  its  own  rules,  and  appoint  its 
dttUes.^'*'  own  officers,  as  are  incident  to^  or  are  possessed  by, 
the  House  of  Representatives.  A  majority  shall  cm- 
stitute  a  quorum.  The  Lieutenant-Governor  shall  be  President  of 
the  Senate,  except  when  he  shall  exercise  the  office  of  Governor,  or 
when  his  office  shall  be  vacant,  or  in  his  absence,  in  which  cases 
the  Senate  shall  appoint:  on-p  nf  it<!  own  memhers  to  be  Pre-^ident  of 
the  Senate,  pro  ieinporf.  And  the  President  of  the  Senate  shall 
have  a  casting  vote,  but  no  other. 


SXECUTIVB  DEPARTMENT 

SECTION  20.  The  Governor,  and  in  his  absence,  the  Lieu- 
Governor.  tenant-Govemor,  shall  have  power  to  commisuon  all 
pvwn*  officers,  and  also  to  appoint  officers,  except  where  pro- 
vision is,  or  shall  be,  otherwise  made  by  law  or  this 
Frame  of  Government;  and  shall  supply  every  vacancy  in  any 
office,  occasioned  hy  death  or  otherwise,  until  the  office  can  be 
filled  in  the  manner  directed  by  law  or  this  Constitution.  He  is 
to  correspond  with  other  States,  transact  business  with  officers  of 
government,  civil  and  military,  and  prepare  such  business  as  may 
appear  to  him  necessary,  to  lay  before  the  General  Assembly.  He 
shall  have  power  to  grant  pardons  and  remit  fines  in  all  cases 
whatsoever,  except  in  treason  in  which  he  shall  have  power  to 
grant  reprieves,  but  not  to  pardon,  until  after  the  end  of  the  next 
session  of  the  General  Assembly;  and  except  in  cases  of  impeach- 
ment^ in  which  he  shall  not  grant  reprieve  or  pardon,  and  there 
shall  be  no  remission,  or  mitigation  of  punishment,  but  by  art  of 
legislation.    He  is  also  to  take  care  that  the  laws  be  faithfully 
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executed.  He  to  expedite  the  execution  of  such  measures  as  may 
be  resolved  upoa  by  the  General  Assembly.  And  he  may  draw 
upon  the  i'reasury  for  such  sums  as  may  be  appropriated  by  the 
General  Assembly.  He  may  also  lay  embargoes,  or  prohibit  the 
oq^itation  of  aiqr  commodity,  for  any  time  not  esaseediog  thirQr 
days,  in  the  reoes»  of  the  General  Assembly  cNoly.  He  may  grant 
such  licenses  as  shall  be  directed  by  law;  and  shall  have  power 
to  call  together  the  General  Assembly,  when  necessary,  before  the 
day  to  which  they  shall  stand  adjourned.  The  Governor  shall  be 
Captain-General  and  Commander-in-chief  of  the  forces  of  the  State, 
but  shall  not  command  in  person,  in  time  of  war,  or  insurrection, 
unless  by  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Sc-nate,  and  no  longer  than 
they  shall  approve  thereof.  And  the  Lieutenant-Governor  shall,  by 
virtue  of  his  oi^ce,  be  Lieutenant-General  of  all  the  forces  of  the  v. 
State. 


SECTION  21.  Tbe  Governor  may  have  a  Secretary  of  Civil 
s«c^^nr  and  Militazy  Affairs,  to  be  by  him  appointed  daring 
md  pleasure,  whose  senrioes  he  may  at  all  times  com- 

^SSn^       mand;  and  for  whose  compensation  piovision  shall  be 
made  by  law. 


SECTION  92.  All  oommissioos  shall  be  in  the  name  of  The 
state  ^aai.  Freenuu  0f  the  State  of  Vermont,  sealed  with  the 
Commlasions.  ^^y^  signed  by  the  Governor,  and  in  his  ab- 

sence by  the  Lieutenant-Governor,  and  attested  by  the  Secretary; 
which  Seal  shall  be  kept  by  the  Govemor. 


SECTION  33.  No  person  shall  be  eligible  to  the  office  of  Gov- 
HPBldence  ernor  or  Lieutenant-Governor  until  he  shall  have  re- 
of  governor  ^.^^^      ^^^.^  ^^^^        ^^^^        preceding  the  day 

Uautenant-     ^  ^  election. 


SECTION  24.  The  Legislature  shall  provide  by  general  law 
Vacancy  In  what  officer  shall  act  as  Governor  whenever  there  shall 
jSfernor,  a  vacancy-  in  both  the  office?  of  Governor  and 

lieutena^t^^^  Lieutenant-Governor,  occasioned  by  a  failure  to  elect, 
treM^rar.*'^  or  by  the  removal  from  office,  or  by  the  death  or  resig- 
nation of  both  Governor  and  Lieutenant-Governor,  or 
by  the  inability  of  both  Governor  and  lieotenant-Governor  » 
exercise  the  powers  and  discharge  the  duties  of  the  office  of  Gov- 
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ernor;  and  such  officer  M  designated,  shall  exercise  die  pbwers  and 

discharge  the  duties  appertaining  to  the  office  of  Governor  accord- 
ingly until  the  disability  shall  be  removed,  or  a  Governor  shall  be 
-elected.  And  in  case  there  shall  be  a  vacancy  in  the  office  of  Treas- 
urer, by  reason  of  any  of  the  causes  enumerated,  the  Governor  shall 
appoint  a  Treasurer  for  the  time  being,  who  shall  act  as  Treasurer 
until  the  disabiliQr  shall  be  removed,  or  a  new  election  ehall  be 
made* 

SECTION  25.  The  Treasurer  of  the  State  shall,  before  entering 
gl>^*by  upon  the  duties  of  his  office,  give  sufficient  security  to 
treasnrer,  the  Secretary  of  State,  in  behalf  of  the  State  of  Ver- 
MghlbaiUfff.  before  the  Governor,  of  the  State  or  one  cf  Ae 

Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court.  And  Sheriffs  and  High 
Bailiffs,  before  entering  upon  the  duties  of  their  respective  offices, 
shall  give  sufficient  security  to  the  Treasurer  of  their  respective 
counties,  before  one  of  the  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court,  or  the 
two  Assistant  Judges  of  the  County  Court  of  their  respective  coun- 
ties, in  Mich  manner  and  in  such  sums  as  shall  be  directed  by  the 
Legislature. 

SECTION  26.   The   Treasurer's   accounts   shall   be  annually 

Tteasarer'i  audited,  and  a  fair  statement  thereof  laid  before  the 
4Mcomls* 

General  Assembly  at  its  biennial  session  in  January. 

SECTION  27.'  No  money  shall  be  drawn  out  of  the  Treasury, 

Drawing       unless  first  appropriated  by  act  of  legislation. 

moiMy  xroa 

iisasttxy. 

JUDICIARY  DEPARTMENT 

SECTION  2S.  The  Courts  of  Justice  shall  be  open  for  the  trial 
<;oaits,  of  all  causes  proper  for  their  cognisance;  and  justice 
jujucea  and  ^^^^  ^  impartially  administered,  without 

corruption,  or  unnecessary  delay.  The  Justices  of  the 
Supreme  Court  shall  be  Justices  of  the  Peace  throughout  the  State; 
and  the  several  Judges  of  the  County  Courts,  in  their  respective 
•counties,  by  virtue  of  their  office,  except  in  the  trial  of  such  causes 
as  may  be  appealed  to  the  CounQr  Court. 

SECTION  29.  The  Legislature  may,  when  they  shall  conceive 
Court  of  the  same  to  be  expedient  and  neoessaiy,  erect  a  Court 
chancery.  ^  Chancery,  with  such  powers  as  are  usuallv  exercised 
by  that  Court,  or  shall  appear  for  the  ^ntere-^t  of  the  Commonwealth. 
—Promded  they  do  not  constitute  themselves  the  Judges  of  the 
said  Court. 
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SECTION  30.    Trials  of  issues,  proper  for  the  cogni2ance  of  a 
Jury  trials.    Jury,  In  the  Supreme  and  County  Courts,  shall  be  by 
Jun.',  except  where  parties  otherwise  agree;  and  great 
care  ought  to  be  taken  to  prevent  corruption  or  partialiQr  in  the 
choice  and  return,  or  appointment  of  Juries. 

SKCTTON  31,   All  prosecutions  shall  commence,  By  the  authariiy 

prraeenttou  '^^^  ^^^^^  Vermwtt  All  Indictment!  shall  con- 
and  elude  with  these  words,  against  the  peace  and  Mgnity 

tadictmeiits,    ,f       ^^^^^  j^j,        ^j^^jj  ^  proportioned  to  the 

offenses. 

SECTION  32.  The  person  of  a  debtor,  where  there  is  not  itrong^ 

^Ef^^^'      presumption  of  fraud,  shall  not  be  continued  in  prisoo 

mem  for  .      ..  , 

debt  re-       after  his  delivenng  up  and  assigmng  over,  bona  fider 

P^soners  estate,  real  and  personal,  in  possession,  rever- 

haUablo.  sion  or  remainder,  for  the  use  of  his  creditors,  in  such 
manner  a«!  shall  be  regulated  by  law.  And  all  pris- 
oner'- rnless  in  execution,  or  committed  for  capital  offences,  when 
the  proof  is  evident  or  presumption  great,  shall  be  bailable  by  suf- 
ficient sureties;  nor  shall  excessive  bail  be  exacted  for  bailable 
offences. 

SrCTION  33.  The  Writ  of  Habeas  Corpus  shall  in  no  case 
Habeas  be  suspended.    It  shall  be  a  writ  issuable  of  right; 

and  the  General  Assembly  shall  make  provision  to^ 
render  it  a  speedy  and  effectual  remedy  in  all  cases  proper  there- 
for. 

QUALIFICATIONS  OF  FREEMEN 

SECTION  34.   Every  man  of  the  full  age  of  twenty^one  years^. 

Frasmiii's  who  is  a  natural  born  citizen  of  this  or  some  one  of 
flualtftcallons  1  ■  < 

and  iMitllt.       the  United  States,  or  has  been  naniralized  agreeably 

to  the  Acts  of  Congress,  having  resided  in  this  State 
for  the  space  of  one  whole  year  next  before  the  election  of  Repre- 
sentatives, and  who  is  of  a  quiet  and  peaceable  behavior,  and  will 
take  the  following  oath  or  affirmation,  shall  be  entitled  to  all  the 
privileges  of  a  freeman  of  this  State: 

Yoit  solemnly  swear  (or  affirm)  that  whenever  you  give  your  vote 
Of  sufrage,  touching  any  matter  that  concerns  the  State  of  Vermont, 
you  iW//  do  tt  so  as  in  your  conscience  yon  shall  jud^e  ivili  most  con- 
duce to  the  best  i^ood  nf  the  same,  as  established  by  the  Constitu- 
tion, nuithout  fear  or  favor  of  any  man. 
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ELECTIONS.  OFFICERS.  TBRMS  OF  OFFICE 
SKCTION  35.  The  G  overnor,  Lieutenant-Governor,  Xreasurcfi 
^JJ^^  Secretary  of  State,  Auditor  of  Accounts,  Senators, 
Town  Representatives,  Assistant  Judges  of  the  County 
Court,  Sheriffs,  High  Bailiffs,  State's  Attorneys,  Judges  of  Probate 
and  Justices  of  the  Peace,  sliall  be  elected  biennially  on  the  first 
Tuesday  next  after  the  first  Monday  of  November,  beginning  in 
A.  D.  19x4. 

SFCl  ION  36.  The  House  of  Representatives  of  the  freemen  of 
repreMBti?  consist  of  persons  most  noted  for  wis- 

tlv«a.  dora  and  virtue,  to  be  chosen  by  ballot,  by  the  freemen 

of  every  town  in  this  State,  respectively,  on  the  first 
Tuesday  next  after  the  first  Monday  of  November,  beginning 
in  A.  D.  1914. 

SECTION  $7.  The  freemen  of  the  several  towns  in  each  oonntjr 
Blection  of    shall,  biennially,  give  dinr  votes  for  the  Senators  ap- 

*  portioned  to  such  county,  at  the  same  time,  and  under 

the  same  regulations,  as  are  provided  for  the  election  of  Governor 

in  s»cction  39.  And  the  person  or  persons,  equal  to  the  number  of 
Senators,  apportioned  to  such  count'.',  having  the  greatest  number 
of  legal  votes  in  such  county  respectively,  shall  be  the  Senator  or 
Senators  of  such  county.  At  every  election  of  Senators,  after  the 
votes  shall  have  been  taken,  the  Constable  or  presiding  oiiicer, 
assisted  by  the  Selectmen  and  civil  anthwity  present,  shall  sort  and 
coant  the  said  votes,  and  maice  two  lists  of  the  names  of  all  persons 
voted  for,  with  the  number  of  votes  given  for  each  annexed  to  his 
name,  a  record  of  which  shall  be  made  in  the  Town  Clerk's  office, 
and  shall  seal  up  said  lists,  separately,  and  write  on  each  the  name 
of  the  town,  and  these  words,  Votes  for  Senator,  or  Votes  for  S ma- 
tors,  as  the  case  may  be,  one  of  which  lists  shall  be  delivered,  by 
the  presiding  officer,  to  the  Representative  of  said  town  (if  any) 
and  if  none  he  chosen,  to  tlie  Representative  of  an  adjoining  town,, 
to  be  transmitted  to  the  President  of  the  Senate.  The  other  list, 
the  said  presiding  officer  shall,  within  ten  days,  deliver  to  the  Clerk 
of  the  0»unty  Court  for  Ae  same  county;  and  the  Clerk  of  each 
County  Courts  respectively,  or  in  case  of  his  absence,  or  disability, 
die  Sheriff  of  such  county,  or  in  case  of  the  absence  or  disability  of 
bodi,  the  High  Bailiff  of  such  counQr,  on  the  tenth  day  after  such 
election,  shall  publicly  open,  sort,  and  count  said  votes;  and  make 
a  record  of  the  same  in  the  office  of  the  Cleric  of  such  County  Court, 
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a  copy  of  which  he  shall  transmit  to  the  Senate;  and  shall  alsd 
within  ten  days  thereafter,  transmit  to  the  person  or  persons  elected, 
a  certificate  of  hit  «r  th«r  eleciioii.  Provided,  Imwcrer,  tiiat  die 
General  Ataembly  aliall  have  power  to  regulate  by  law  the  mode 
el  balloting  for  Senators,  within  the  several  counties,  and  to  pre- 
ecnbe  the  meant  and  the  manner,  by  which  the  result  of  the  ballot- 
ing shall  be  ascertained,  and  through  which  the  Senators  ciioeen 
shall  he  certified  of  their  election,  and  for  filTinc;  all  vacancies  in 
the  Senate,  which  shall  happen  by  death,  resignation  or  otherwise. 
But  they  shall  not  have  power  to  apportion  the  Senators  to  the 
several  counties,  otherwise  than  according  to  the  population  thereof 
agreeably  to  the  provisions  hereinbefore  ordained. 

SECTION  38.  The  term  of  oflke  of  Senators  and  Town  Repre- 
Femuors  wntstiyes  shall  be  two  years,  commencing  on  the  first 
and  Wednesday  next  after  the  first  Monday  of  Jannaxy 

rBpreaenta-    following  their  election. 


'^T  CTIOX  39.    The  freemen  of  each  town  shall,  on  the  day  of 

Election  of  election  for  chooslncr  "Representatives  to  attend  the 
governor,  .»     .  ,   •  r  ^ 

Uenttnant-      Cjcneral  Assembly,  bring  in  their  votes  for  Governor, 

.^•JJ'JJJJ  with  his  name  fairly  written,  to  the  Constable,  who 
shall  seal  them  up,  and  write  on  them,  rotes  for  Gov- 
ernor, and  deliver  them  to  the  Representatives  chosen  to  attend  the 
Genera]  Assembly;  and  at  the  opening  of  the  General  Assembly, 
Aere  shall  be  a  ownmittee  appointed  out  of  the  Senate  and  Home 
of  Representatives,  who^  after  being  duly  sworn  to  the  faithful 
discharge  of  their  trust,  shall  proceed  to  receive,  sort,  and  count 
the  votes  for  Governor,  and  declare  the  person  who  has  the  major 
part  of  the  votes,  to  be  Governor  for  the  two  years  ensuing.  The 
Lieutenant-Co\  ernor  and  the  Treasurer  shall  be  chosen  in  the  man- 
ner above  directed. 

The  votes  for  (governor,  Lieutenant-Governor,  and  Treasurer, 
of  the  State,  shall  be  sorted  and  counted,  and  the  result  declared, 
by  a  committee  appointed  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Represen- 
tatives. 

If,  at  any  time,  there  shall  be  no  election,  by  the  foeemen,  of 
Governor,  Lieutenant-Governor,  or  Treasurer,  of  the  State,  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  shall  by  a  joint  ballot,  elect 

to  fill  the  office,  not  filled  bv  the  freempn  nfore'iair!,  onp  of  the 
three  candidates  for  such  office  (if  there  be  so  many)  for  whom 
the  greatest  number  of  votes  shall  have  been  returned. 
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SECTION  40.  The  Secretary  of  State  and  the  Auditor  of  Ac* 
Election  of  counts  shall  be  elected  by  the  freemen  of  the  State  upon 
of  IfeOtO  tl^c  same  ticket  with  the  Governor,  Lieutenant-Gov- 
andltor  of  crnor  and  Treasurer;  and  the  Legislature  shall  carry 
Bccoants.       this  provision  into  effect  by  appropriate  legislation. 


SFCTION  41.  The  term  of  office  of  the  (Governor,  T.ieiitenant- 
Tcrm  of  Governor  and  Treasurer  of  the  State,  respectively, 
lieutenant-  shall  commence  when  they  shall  be  cliosea  and  quali- 
goinsraoi^^and  g^j^  ghall  continue  for  the  term  of  two  years,  or 
undl  their  suoceflaort  «hall  be  duMen  and  qodified,  or 
to  the  adjottrnment  of  the  eession  of  the  Legislature  at  which,  by 
the  Constitutioii  and  laws,  their  tucceMors  are  required  to  be  cboBen, 
and  not  after  such  adjourmnent. 


SECTION  41,  The  Justtces  of  the  Supreme  Qrart  and  the 
bl' 1  Judges  of  the  several  County  Courts  (except  Assist- 

MSMttUj.  ant  Judg^  of  the  County  Court),  Major-Generab 
and  Brigadier  Generals,  shall  be  elected  by  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives,  in  Joint  Assembly,  at  which  the  pre- 
sidinp;  officer  of  the  Senate  shall  preside;  and  such  presiding  officer 
in  such  Joint  Assembly  shall  have  a  casting  vote,  and  no  other. 


s 


rc  riON  43.   The  Joint  Assembly  may  biennially  on  their  first 

to^^oint^       session  after  their  election  (or  oftener  if  need  be)  elect 
Justices  of  the   Supreme   Court   and   Judges  of  the 


several  Connt>'  Courts  (except  Assistant  Judges  of  the 
County  Courts')  and  also  mav  elect  Major-Generals  and  Brigadier- 
Generals,  from  time  to  time,  as  often  as  there  shall  be  occasion. 

SECTION  44.    The   Justices  of   the   Supreme   Court  shall  be 

Term  of  elected  biennially,  and  their  term  of  office  shall  be 
Justices  of 

supreme         two  years. 


SECTION  45.  The  Assistant  Judges  of  the  County  Court,  Sher- 
Vkeemeii  to  iffs.  High  Bailiffs,  and  State's  Attorneys  shall  be 
assistant       elected  by  the  freemen  of  their  respective  eounties. 

Judges, 

aherifffl,  liii^li 
bailiffs  and 
state's 
attorneys. 

(28) 
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SECTION  46.    Judges  of  Probate  shall  be  circled  by  the  free- 

FrMmen  to    men  of  their  respective  probate  districti. 
•lect  Judges 
of  probata. 

SECTION  47.  JttsticM  ol  the  Peace  ihall  be  elected  by  the  free- 
rteenuknto  men  of  their  reipective  towns;  end  ttmne  having  lew 
dttelSiSi  thousand  inhabitants  may  elect  any  number 

•WJrttenp  of  Justices  of  the  Peace  not  exceedng  five;  towns  hav- 
ing one  thousand  and  less  than  two  thousand  inhabi- 
tan*<^.  may  elect  seven;  towns  having  two  thousand  and  le«is  than 
three  thousand  inhabitants,  mn\  elect  ten;  towns  having  three  thou- 
sand and  less  than  five  thousand  icihabitants,  may  elect  txveh'e;  and 
town  having  five  tliousand,  or  more,  inhabitants,  may  elect  jijteen 
Justices  of  the  Peace. 

SECTION  48.  The  term  of  office  of  the  Assistant  Judges  of 
^ceW°'  ^  County  Court,  Sheriffs,  High  Bailiffs,  State's  at- 
named  In  torneys,  Judges  of  Probate  and  Justice  of  the  Peace, 
^jjS*^*^  shall  be  two  years,  and  shall  oomn^ence  on  die  first 
Bsetlmis.       day  of  Pebruafy  next  after  their  election. 

SECTION  49.  The  election  <rf  the  several  officers  mentioned  in 
Miction  of  the  preceding  section,  shall  be  made  at  the  times  and 
Bgm^  la       in  the  manner  now  directed  in  the  Constitution  for 

the  choice  of  Senators.  And  the  presiding  officer  of 
Commissions,  each  freemen's  meeting,  after  the  votes  shall  have  been 

taken,  sorted  and  counted,  shall,  in  open  meeting,  make 
a  certificate  of  the  names  of  all  persons  yoted  for,  with  the  monber 
of  votes  i^ven  for  each  annexed  to  his  name,  and  dengnadng  die 
odice  lor  which  die  votes  were  given,  a  record  of  which  diall  be 
made  in  the  Town  Clerk's  office  and  he  shall  seal  up  said  certifi- 
cate, and  shall  write  thereon  the  name  of  the  town  and  the  words, 
Certificate  of  Votes  for 

and  add  thereto,  in  writing,  the  title  of  the  office  voted  for,  as  the 
case  may  he,  and  shall  deliver  such  certificate  to  some  Representative 
chosen  as  a  member  of  tlie  General  Assembly,  wiiose  duty  it  shall 
be  to  cause  such  certificate  of  votes  to  be  delivered  to  the  committee 
of  the  General  Ass«nbly  appointed  to  canvass  die  same.  And  at 
the  sitting  of  the  General  Assembly,  next  after  such  ballodng  for 
the  officers  aforesaid,  there  shall-  be  a  committee  appointed  of  and 
by  the  General  Assembly,  who  shall  be  sworn  to  die  faithful  dis- 
charge of  their  duty,  and  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  examine  sach 
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certificates  and  ascertain  the  number  o£  votes  given  for  each  candi- 
date, and  the  persons  receiving  the  largest  number  of  votes  for  the 
respective  offices,  shall  be  declared  duly  elected,  and  by  such  com- 
mittee he  reported  to  the  General  Assembly  and  the  officers  so  elected 
shall  be  commissioned  by  the  Governor.  And  if  two  or  more  per- 
sons designated  for  any  one  of  said  offices,  shall  have  received  an 
equal  immber  of  votes,  the  General  Assembly  shall  elect  one  of 
such  persons  to  such  office. 

SECTION  sa  No  person  in  thia  State  bImII  be  capable  of  hold- 
'^**'^* ''^^  exercising  more  than  one  of  die  following 
offices  at  the  same  time:  Governor,  lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor, Justice  ol  die  Supreme  Court,  Tren surer  of  the  State,  member 
of  the  Senate,  member  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  Surveyor- 
General,  or  Sheriff.  Nor  shall  any  person  holdinpr  any  office  of 
profit  or  trust,  under  the  authorit\'  of  Cong^ress,  be  eligible  to  any 
appointment  in  the  Legislature,  or  to  any  executive  or  judicial^ 
office  under  this  State. 


SECTION  51.  All  elections,  whedier  by  the  people  or  the  Legis- 
eiecuoui  's<u<^>  shall  be  ^e  and  voluntaiy;  and  any  elector 
Bilbaiy/  who  shall  receive  any  gift  or  reward  for  his  vote,  In 
meat^  drinli^  moneys  or  otherwise,  shall  forfeit  his 
right  to  elect  at  diat  time,  and  suffer  such  other  penalty  as  the  law 
shall  direct;  and  any  person  who  shall  directly  or  indirectly  give, 
promise,  or  bestow,  any  such  rewards  to  be  elected,  shall  thereby  be 
rendered  incapable  to  serve  for  the  en<;ninG:  year,  and  be  subject  to 
such  further  punishment  as  the  Legislature  shall  direct. 


OATH  OF  ALLEGIANCE.     OATH  OF  OFFICE 

SECTION  52  Fvery  officer,  whether  jndiclal,  execiitive,  or 
Oatlis  of  military,  in  authority  under  this  State,  before  he  enters 
■oA^offlce.  upon  the  execution  of  his  office,  shall  take  and  sub- 
scribe the  following  oath  or  affirmation  of  allegiance 
to  this  State,  (unless  he  shall  produce  evidence  that  he  has  befori 
taken  die  same)  and  also  the  following  oadi  or  affirmation  of  office 
except  military  officers,  and  such  as  shall  be  eicempted  by  the  Legis- 
lature. 

THE  OATH  OR  AFFIRMATION  OF  ALLEGIANCE 
You  do  solemnly  rwear  (or  affirm)  that  you  iviU  he  true  and 
faithful  to  the  State  of  Vermont,  and  that  you  will  not,  directly  or 
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in^irrrfly.  Ho  nny  art  or  ihtn^  Injurious  to  the  Constitution  or  Gtfv^ 
ernment  thereof.  (It  an  oath)  5*0  help  you  God.  (If  an  affimw* 
tioa)    Under  the  pains  and  penalties  of  perjury* 


THB  OATH  OR  AFFIRMATION  OF  OFFICE 

You  do  solemnly  puiem  (or  affinn)  thai  you  will 

faithfully  execute  the  office  of  for  the 

of  emd  vnil  therein  do  equal  right  and  justice  to  all 

men,  f  the  knt  of  your  judgment  and  ability,  meeording  to  law, 
(If  an  oath)  So  help  you  God.  (If  an  affinnatkm)  Under  the 
pains  and  penaiUee  of  perjury. 


IMPSACHMEKTS 

SECTION  5$.  The  Houac  of  Representadves  shall  have  the 
power  to  order  impeachments,  which  shall  in  all  caaea 
be  by  a  Tote  of  two-thirds  of  its  members. 

SECTION  54.    Every  officer  of  State^  whether  judicial  or  execu- 

Liabillty  to.  tive,  shnll  I  e  liable  to  be  impeached  by  the  House  of 
Senate  to  .      .        '  .  . 

try.  Represcnratives,  either  ^vhen  in  oliice  or  after  his  resi^- 

•Tndgment.      natinti  or  removal  for  maladministration. 

The  Senate  shall  have  the  sole  power  of  trying  and  deeding 

upon  all  impeachments.    When  sitting  for  that  purpose,  they  shall 

be  on  oath,  or  affirmation,  and  no  person  shall  be  convicted,  without 

the  coBcurrence  of  two-thirds  of  tihe  members  present.  Judgment 

in  cases  of  impeachment  shail  not  extend  further  dian  to  removal 

from  office  and  disqualification  to  hold  or  enjoy  any  office  of  honor, 

or  profit,  or  trust,  under  this  State.   But  the  person  convicted  shall, 

nevcrthele^f:,  he  liable  and  subject  to  indictment^  trial,  judgment, 

and  punishment,  according  to  law. 


MILITIA 

SECTION  55.  The  inhabitant*  of  this  State  shall  be  trained 
6diUtia.  and  armed   for  its  defence,   under  such  regulations, 

restrictions,  and  exceptions,  as  Congress,  agreeably  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  the  Legislature  of  this 
State,  shall  direct.  The  several  companies  of  Militia  shall,  as  often 
as  vacancies  happen,  elect  their  Captain  and  other  officers,  and  the 
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Oaptxins  and  Subalterns  shall  nominate  and  recommend  the  field 
officers  of  their  respective  regiments,  who  shall  appoint  their  staff 
officers. 


GBNBRAL  PROVISIONS 

SECTION  56.  No  person  ought  in  any  case,  or  in  any  time,  to 
iiSlimS^  declared  guilty  of  treason  or  felony,  by  the  Legis- 

lature, nor  to  have  his  sentence  upon  conviction  for 
felony  commuted,  remitted|  or  mitigated  by  the  I<egislature. 

SECTION  57.  As  every  freeman,  to  preserve  his  independence 
Offices  of  (if  without  a  suftcient  estate)  ought  to  have  some 
Sompens*-  profession,  calliner,  trade,  or  farm,  whereby  he  may 
S?^^  feea.  subsist,  tiicre  can  be  no  necessity  for,  nor  use 

in,  establishing  offices  of  profit,  the  usual  effeas  of 
which  are  dependence  and  servility,  unbecoming  freemen,  in  die 
possessors  or  expectants,  and  faction,  contention  and  discord  among 
the  people.  But  if  any  man  is  called  into  public  service  to  the 
prejudice  of  his  private  affairs,  he  ha«  a  right  to  a  reasonable 
compensation ;  and  whenever  an  office  dirou^  increase  of  fees  or 
otherwise,  becomes  so  profitable  as  to  occasion  many  to  apply  for 
it,  the  profit  ought  to  be  lessened  by  the  Legislatxire.  And  if  any 
officer  shall  wittingly  and  wilfully,  take  greater  fees  th:in  the  law 
allows  him,  it  shall  ever  after  disqualify  him  from  holding  any 
office  in  this  State,  until  he  shall  be  restored  by  act  of  legislation. 

SECTION  5S.  All  deeds  and  conveyances  of  lands  shall  be 
Be^d  of  recorded  in  the  Town  Clerk's  office  in  dielr  respective 
towns;  and,  for  want  diereof,  in  the  County  Clerk's 
office  in  the  same  conn^. 

SECTION  59.  The  Legislature  shall  regulate  entails  in  such 

Entails  to     manner  as  to  prevent  perpetuities. 
D6  rsgnlatea. 


SECTION  66.  To  deter  more  effectually  from  the  commission  of 
Punishment  crimes,  by  continued  visible  punuhmettts  of  long  dura- 
i&or*  lAsn.  tion,  and  to  make  sanguinary  punishments  less  neces- 
sary, means  ouj^t  to  be  provided  for  punishing  by  hard 
labor,  those  who  shall  be  convicted  of  crimes  not  capital,  whereby 
the  criminal  shall  be  employed  for  the  benefit  of  the  public,  or  for 
the  reparation  of  injurie*  done  to  private  person?;  and  a11  persons 
at  proper  times  ought  to  be  permitted  to  see  them  at  their  labor. 
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SF(  TION  6i.   The  estates  of  such  persons  as  may  destroy  tfaeir 

Suicide's  own  lives,  «}iall  not,  for  that  offence,  he  forfeited,  but 
estate  not  in, 

XorfeiUA.  shall  descend  or  ascend  in  the  same  manner  as  if  such 
3fo  4«odttid.  persons  had  died  in  a  natural  way.  Nor  shall  any 
article  which  shall  accidentally  occasion  the  death  of  any  per?(on,  be 
deemed  a  deodaod,  or  in  any  wise  forfeited  on  account  oi  such 
miafortune. 


SECTION  62.  Ever>-  person  of  good  character,  who  comes  tc 
CHtlBtMMp.  settle  in  this  State,  having  first  taken  an  oath  or  affir- 
mation of  allegiaiice  to  the  aame^  may  purchase,  or  by 
other  just  means  acquire^  bold  and  transfer  land,  or  other  real 
estate;  and  after  one  year's  residence  shall  be  deemed  a  free  denhen 
dierfof,  and  entitled  to  all  rights  of  a  natural  born  subject  of  this 
State,  except  the  privileges  of  a  freeman,  the  right  to  which  is 
herein  elsewhere  determined,  and  ocept  also  that  he  shall  not  be 
capable  of  being  elected  Treasurer,  or  Representanvr  in  Assembly, 
until  after  two  years'  residence,  nor  be  eligible  to  the  office  of 
Governor  or  Lieutenant-Governor  until  he  shall  have  resided  in 
this  State  as  required  by  section  23  of  this  Constitution. 

SF(  TION  63.  The  inhabitants  of  this  State  shall  have  liberty 
HuntlEK',  ^  in  seasonable  times,  to  hunt  and  fowl  on  the  lands  they 
i^hing!  ^  hold,  and  on  other  lands  not  inclosed,  and  in  like 
manner  to  fish  in  all  boatable  and  other  waters  (not 
private  property)  under  proper  regulations,'  to  be  made  and  pn^ 
vided  by  the  General  Assembly. 

SECTION  64.  Lavrs  for  the  encouragement  of  virtue  and  pre- 
Lftws  to  vendoo  of  vice  and  immorality,  ought  to  be  constantly 
SSS^^nid  kept  in  force,  and  duly  executed;  and  a  competent 
Schools  ^*  number  of  achook  oug^t  to  be  maintained  in  each 
BeUgioas  town,  for  the  convenient  infraction  of  youth;  and  one 
societies.  more  grammar  schools  to  be  incorporated  aod 

properly  supported,  in  each  county  in  this  State.  And  all  religious 
societies,  or  bodies  of  men  that  may  he  united  or  incorporated  for 
the  advancement  of  religion  and  learning,  or  for  other  pious  and 
charitable  purposes,  shall  be  encouraged  and  protected  in  the  en- 
io>-ment  of  the  privileges,  immunities,  and  e*rfates,  which  they  in 
justice  ought  to  enjoy,  under  such  regulations  as  the  General  Aa- 
sembly  of  tiiis  State  shall  direct 
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SECTION  6s*  No  charter  of  inoorporadoo  AmU  be  granted,  ex- 
^jrtijj  tended,  changed  or  amended  by  special  law,  except 
right  to        for  such  municipal,  charitable,  edncational,  penal  or 

grant.  reformatory  corporations  a-?  are  to  be  and  remain  under 

the  patronage  or  control  of  the  Slate;  but  the  General  Assembly 
shall  provide  by  general  laws  for  the  organization  of  all  corpora- 
tions hereafter  to  be  created.  All  general  laws  passed  pursuant  to 
this  teetioa  may  be  altered  from  time  to  time  or  repealed. 

SECTION  66  The  General  Assembly  may  pass  laws  coropel- 
Workmen'a  ling  compensation  for  iniuries  received  bv  emplofvees 
tlim.  the  course  of  their  employment  resulting  in  death 

or  bodily  iiurl,  for  the  benefit  of  such  employees,  their 
widows  or  next  of  kin.  It  may  designate  the  class  or  classes  of 
employers  and  employees  to  which  such  laws  shall  apply. 

SECTION  67.  The  Declaration  of  the  political  rights  and  priv- 
Doclaration  ileges  of  tlie  inhabitants  of  this  State,  is  herebv  de- 
not  to  be  Glared  to  be  a  part  of  the  Constitution  ot  tins  Com- 
monwealtli;  and  ought  not  to  be  violated  on  any  pre- 
tence whatsoever. 


AMENDMENT  OP  THE  CONSTITUTION 
SECTION  68.  At  the  fifth  biennial  senioa  of  the  General  As* 
consti^oa    *«"Wy  of  this  State  following  that  of  A.  D.  1910^ 
and  at  the  session  tbereof  every  tendi  year  thereafter, 

the  Senate  may,  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  its  members,  make  pro- 
posals of  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  State,  which  pro- 
po'inN  of  amendment,  if  concurred  in  by  a  majority  of  the  members 
of  tlic  House  of  Representatives,  shall  be  entered  on  the  journals 
of  the  two  Houses,  and  referred  to  the  General  Assembly  then  next 
to  be  chosen,  and  be  published  in  the  principal  newspapers  of  the 
State;  and  if  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the  Senate  and  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  next  following  General  Assembly 
shall  respectively  concur  in  the  same  proposals  of  amendment^  or 
any  of  them,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  General  Assembly  to  sub- 
mit the  proposals  of  amendment  so  concurred  in  to  a  direct  vote 
of  the  freemen  of  the  State;  and  such  of  said  proposals  of  amend- 
ment as  shall  receive  a  majority  of  the  votes  of  the  freemen  voting 
thereon  shall  become  a  part  of  the  Constitution  of  this  State. 

The  General  Assembly  shall  direct  the  manner  of  voting  by  the 
people  upon  the  proposed  amendments,  and  enact  all  such  laws  as 
shall  be  necessary  to  procure  a  free  and  fair  vote  upon  eadi  amend- 
ment proposed,  and  to  carry  into  effect  all  the  provisions  of  this 
section* 
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TEMPORARY  PROVISIONS 
SECTION  69.   The  persons  severally  elected  in  191a  to  the 


^  ^  offices  mentioned  in  sectioa  35  shall  hold  such  offices 

certain  iint?!  the  term  of  their  «ucre<?sors  elected  the  first  Tues- 

oDIcen.  j^^^j  after  the  tirst  .Monday  of  Novembefi  A.  D. 

19x4,  shall  begin  as  herein  provided. 

SECTION  70.   The  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  are  hereby 


^  directed  to  revise  Chapter  II  of  the 

ConsdtatioD  by  tnoorporatiog  into  said  Quipter  all 
amendmenis  of  the  ConBtitutioa  that  are  now  or  may  be  tfien  in 
force  and  excluding  therefrom  all  sections^  clauees  and  words  not 
in  force  and  rearranging  and  rennmbering  the  sections  thereof 
under  appropriate  titles  as  in  their  judgment  may  be  most  logical 
and  convenient;  and  said  revised  Chapter  II  as  certified  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  by  said  Justices  of  a  majority  thereof  shall  be  a 
part  of  the  Constitution  of  this  State  in  substitution  for  existing 
Chapter  II  and  all  amendments  thereof. 


STATE  OF  VERMONT 

CHAMBERS  OF  THE  JUSTICES  OF  THE  SUPREME  COURT 
To  the  Secretary  of  State : 

We  hereby  certify  that  the  foregoing  instrument,  divided  into 
Ce^lteato  off  seventy  sections  numbered  consecutiyely,  is  a  revision 
of  Chapter  II  of  the  Constitution  of  this  State  made  by 
us  by  virtue  of  the  authori^r  and  direction  of  a  constitutional  pro- 
vision in  that  regard  radlied  and  adopted  by  the  people  of  diis 
State  nn  the  fourth  day  of  March,  A.  D.  1913,  as  appears  by  the 
Proclamation  of  the  Governor  dated  the  eighth  day  of  April,  A.  D. 
1913 

Done  at  Montpelier  this  twenty-ninth  day  of  September,  A.  D. 
1913. 

JOHN  W.  ROWELLL, 

Chief  Justice. 

LOVELANT>  MT^NSON, 
JOHN  H.  WATSON, 
SENECA  HASELTON, 
GEORGE  M.  POWFFS, 

Associate  Justices, 
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Constitution  of  the  United  States,  with 

« 

Parallel  Passages  from  the  Revised 
Constitution  of  Vermont. 

THE  SOURCE  OF  POLITICAL  POWER 
All  power  being  [is]  originally  inherent  in  and  coascquentljr 
derived  from  the  people. — Vt.,  i:6. 

'  THE  PURPOSE  OF  GOVERNMENT 

Government  is,  or  ought  to  be,  instituted  for  the  common  bene- 
fit,  protection  and  security  of  the  people,  nation  or  community,  and 
not  for  the  particular  eraoluraent  or  advantage  of  any  single  man, 
family  or  set  of  men,  who  are  a  part  only  of  that  community.-^ 
Vt  17. 

FOUR  FUNDAMENTAL  RIGHTS 

No  person  shall  be  deprived  of  LIFE,  LIBERTY,  or  PROPER  I Y 
without  due  PROCESS  OF  LAW.— Art  5  Amend.,  Const  U.  8: 

THE  PURPOSE  OF  THE  CONSTITUTION  OF  THE 

UNITED  STATES. 


PREAMBLE 

Wc,  the  people  of  the  United  States,  in  order  to  form  a  more 
perfect  union,  establish  justice,  insure  domestic  tranquility,  provide 
fot  die  common  defense,  promote  the  general  welfare,  and  eeoire 
the  blessings  off  liberty  to  ourselves  and  our  posterity,  do  ordain  and 
establish  this  CONSTITUTION  FOR  THE  UNITED  STATES 
OF  AMERICA. 

WHAT  THE  OOKSnTUnON  OF  THB  VIHTtD  STATBS  IS 

This  constitution,  and  the  laws  of  the  United  States  which  shall 
be  made  in  pursuance  thereof,  and  all  treaties  made,  or  whidi  shall 
be  made  under  the  authoriQr  of  the  United  States,  shall  be  die 
supreme  law  oi  the  land;  and  the  judges  in.  every  State  shall  be 
bound  thereby;  anything  in  the  constitution  or  Ifws  of  any  state  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding^ — U.  S.,  6». 

THB  DBFARTMBNTS  OF  OUR  GOVBRNMBNT  AND  THBIR  BBLATIONS 

The  legisl^ve,  executive  and  judiciary  departments  shall  be 
separate  and  distinct,  so  that  neither  exerdie  the  powers  properly 
belonging  to  the  other.— Vt,  9:5^  and  U.  S.,  t:x,  2:1,  3:1. 
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ARTICLE  I 

THE  LEGISLATIVE  DEPARTMENT  OF  GOVERNMENT 

Sec.  I.  All  legislative  powers  herein  granted  shall  be  vested  in 
a  Con  (Tress  of  the  United  States,  which  shall  consist  of  a  senate  and 

house  of  represenrari\  ts.  i 

The  supreme  legislative  power  [of  this  State j  shall  be  exercised 
by  a  senate  and  a  house  of  representatives. — Vt,  as. 

Sec.  2.  Clause  r.  The  house  of  representatives  shall  be  com- 
posed of  members  choseu,  every  second  year,  by  the  people  of  the 
several  States;  and  the  electors  in  each  State  shall  have  the  quali- 
fications requisite  for  electors  of  the  most  numeroot  branch  of  the 
State  legislature. 

The  house  of  representatives  of  the  freemen  of  this  State  shall 

consist  of  per«one  mo^t  noted  for  wisdom  and  virtne.  to  he  chosen 
by  ballot  by  the  freemen  of  every  town  in  this  State,  respectively, 
on  die  first  Tuesdiqr  next  after  the  first  Monday  of  Noveniber  begin- 
ning in  A.  D.  1914. — Vt.,  2:36. 

Every  man  of  the  full  age  of  twenty-one  years,  who  is  a  natural 
born  citizen  of  this  or  some  one  of  the  United  States,  or  has  been 
naturali2ed  agreeably  to  the  Acts  of  Congress,  having  resided  in 
this  State  for  (lie  spnre  nf  one  whole  year,  next  before  the  elcrti'-in 
of  representatives,  and  who  is  of  a  quiet  and  peaceable  behavior, 
and  will  take  the  following  oath  or  affirmation,  shall  be  entitled  to 
all  the  privileges  of  a  freeman  of  this  State: 

"You  solfmnlv  swear  (or  affirm)  that  whenever  you  give  your 
vote  or  suffrage,  touching  any  matter  that  concerns  the  State  of 
Vermont,  you  will  do  it  so  as  in  your  omsdence  you  riiall  judge  mil 
most  conduce  to  the  best  good  of  the  same,  as  established  by  the 
constitution,  without  fear  or  favor  of  any  man." — Vt.,  2:34. 

Clause  2.   No  person  shall  be  a  representative  who  shall  not 

have  attained  to  the  age  of  twent>-five  years,  and  been  seven  years 

a  cit!7en  of  the  United  States,  and  who  shall  not,  when  elected,  be 

an  inhabitant  of  that  State  in  which  he  shall  be  chosen. 

No  person  shall  be  elected  a  representative  until  he  has  resided 
in  this  State  two  years,  the  last  or  whioh  shall  be  in  die  town  fbr 

which  he  is  elected. — Vt.,  2:15. 

That  all  elections  ought  to  be  free,  and  without  corruption,  and 
that  all  freemen,  having  a  sufficient  evident  common  interest  with 
and  attachment  to  the  communiQr,  have  a  right  to  elect  officers,  and 
be  elected  into  office,  agreeably  to  die  regulations  made  in  this  con- 
stitution.— Vt.,  1 :8. 

Cinuse  3.  Representatives  and  direct  taxes  shall  be  apportioned 
among  the  several  States  which  may  be  included  within  this  Union, 
according  to  (heir  respective  numbers,  which  shall  be  determined  by 
adding  to  the  whole  number  of  free  persons,  including  those  bound 
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to  aejnrioe  for  «  term  of  yMrs»  and  exeloding  Indiaot  not  taxed, 
three  fifths  of  all  odier  persons.  The  actual  enumeration  shall  be 
made  within  three  years  after  the  first  meeting  of  the  Congress  of 

the  TT^nited  States,  and  within  every  subsequent  term  of  ten  years, 
in  such  manner  as  they  shall  by  law  direct.  The  number  of  repre- 
sentatives shall  not  exceed  one  for  every  thirty  thousand,  but  each 
State  shall  have  at  least  one  representative;  and  until  such  enumer- 
ation riiall  be  made,  the  State  of  New  Haropahire  shall  be  entitled 
to  choose  three,  Maisadiuaetts  eight,  Rhode  Island  and  Providence 
Plantations  one,  Connecticut  five,  New  York  six,  New  Jcrsqr  four, 
Pennaylvania  eight,  Delaware  one,  Maryland  sii^  Virginia  ten, 
North  Carolina  five,  South  Carolina  five^  and  Georgia  three. 

In  order  that  the  freemen  of  this  State  may  enjoy  the  benefit  of 
election  as  equally  as  may  be,  each  inhabited  town  within  this  State 
may,  forever  hereafter,  hold  elections  therein  and  choose,  each,  one 
representative  to  represent  diem  in  the  house  of  representatives. — ^Vt, 
2:13. 

Clause  4.  When  vacancies  happen  in  the  representation  frcMU 
any  State,  the  executive  authority  thereof  shall  issue  writs  of  eleo- 

tion  to  fill  such  vacancies. 

C\ause  5.    The  house  of  representatives  shall  choose  their  speaker 

and  other  oiHcers;  and  shall  have  the  sole  power  of  impeachment. 

[l^e  home  of  representatives]  shall  have  power  to  choose  their 
speaker,  dieir  clerk  and  other  necessary  officers  •  •  •  and  im* 
peach  State  criminals. — Vt,  3:14. 

Sec.  3.  Clause  /.  The  senate  of  the  United  States  shall  be  com- 
posed of  two  senators  from  eacli  State,  chosen  by  the  legislature 
thereof,  for  six  years;  and  ench  senator  shall  ha\e  one  vote. 

The  senate  shall  be  composed  of  thirty  senators,  to  be  of  the 
freemen  of  the  county  for  which  they  are  elected,  respectively,  who 
shall  have  attained  the  age  of  thirty  years,  and  they  shall  be  elected 
biennially  by  the  freemen  of  each  county  respectively. 

The  senators  shall  be  apportioned  to  the  several  counties,  accord- 
ing to  the  population,  as  ascertained  by  the  census  taken  under  the 
authority  of  Congre«?,  in  the  year  1910,  regard  being  always  had, 
in  such  apportionment,  to  the  counties  having  the  largest  fraction, 
and  each  county  being  given  at  least  one  senator. 

The  legislature  shall  make  a  new  apportionment  of  the  senators  to 

the  several  counties,  after  tlie  taking  of  each  census  of  the  United 
States,  nr  after  a  census  taken  for  the  purpose  of  such  apportion- 
ment, under  the  authority  of  this  State,  always  regarding  tlie  above 
provisions  of  this  8ection.->Vt,  a»8. 

■ 

Clause  2.  Inunediately  after  ihey  diall  be  assembled,  in  oonse- 
quence  of  die  first  election,  diQr  shall  be  divided  as  equally  as  may 
be  into  three  classes.  The  seats  of  die  senators  of  dif  fint  dait 
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shall  be  Tacated  at  the  expiratioii  of  the  seoood  year;  of  the  second 
elass  at  the  expiration  of  the  fourth  year;  and  of  the  diird  class 
at  the  eiqjiration  of  the  sixth  year;  so  that  one-third  raay  be  chosen 
eyery  second  year.    And  if  vacancies  happen  by  resignation  or 

otherwise  Hiirinp:  the  recess  of  the  legislature  of  anv  State,  the 
Executive  thereof  may  make  temporary  appointments  until  the  next 
meeting  of  the  legislature,  which  shall  then   fill  such  vacancies. 

The  General  Assembly  shall  have  power  to  regulate  by  law  the 
*  *  *  means  and  the  manner  *  *  *  for  fining  all  valiancies 
in  the  senate,  which  shall  happen  by  deadi,  resignation  or  other- 
wise.— ^Vt,  a:s7. 

CUust  s.  No  person  shall  be  a  senator  who  shall  not  have  at- 
tained  to  the  a^  of  thirty  years,  and  been  nine  years  a  dtizen  of  the 

United  States,  and  who  shall  not,  when  elected,  be  an  iidiabitant  of 
that  State  for  which  he  shall  he  chosen.  See  Amendments  to  Const 
U.  S.,  Art.  14,  Sec.  3. 

Clause  4.  The  vioe-president  of  the  United  States  shall  be  presi- 
dent of  the  senate,  but  shall  have  no  vote  unless  they  are  equally 
divided. 

CUme  5.  Hie  senate  shall  choose  dieir  odier  officers,  and  also 
a  president  ^ro  temfwt,  in  die  absence  of  die  vioe-presidciUv  w 
when  he  shall  ezcTcise  the  office  of  President  of  the  United  States. 

The  senate  shall  have  the  like  powers  to  decide  on  the  election 

and  qualifications  of,  and  to  expel  any  of  its  nvembers,  make  its 
own  rules,  and  appoint  its  own  officers,  as  are  incident  to,  or  are 
possessed  by,  the  house  of  representatives.    A  majority  shall  con> 

stitufo  n  qunnim.  The  lieutenant-governor  ^h;ill  he  president  of  the 
senate,  except  when  he  shall  exercise  the  office  of  governor,  or  when 
his  office  shall  be  vacant,  or  in  his  absence;  in  which  cases  the 
senate  shall  appoint  one  of  its  own  members  to  be  president  of  the 
sennte.  pro  iemfore.  hws\  the  president  of  the  senate  shall  have  a 
casting  vote,  but  no  other. — Vt.,  2:19. 

Clause  6.   The  senate  shall  have  the  sole  power  to  try  all  im- 

pea<*hment«.  When  sittinfr  for  that  purpose,  they  shall  be  on  oath 
or  affirmation.  When  the  President  of  the  United  States  Is  tried, 
the  chief  justice  shall  preside;  and  no  person  shall  be  convicted 
without  the  concurrence  of  two-thirds  of  the  members  present. 

Clause  y.    Tudement  in  cases  of  impeachment  <5h3ll  not  rxtend 
further  than  to  removal  from  office,  and  disqualification  to  hold  and 
enjoy  any  office  of  honor,  trust,  or  profit,  under  the  United  States; 
but  the  party  convicted  shall,  nevertheless,  be  liable  and  subject  to 
indictment,  trial,  judgment,  and  punishment  according  to  law. 
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The  senate  shall  have  the  sole  power  of  trying  and  deciding 
upon  all  impeachments.  When  sitting  for  that  purpose,  they  shan 
be  on  oAth  or  mffinnation,  and  no  person  shall  be  convicted  with- 
out the  concurrence  of  two-thirds  of  the  members  present.  Judg- 
ment in  cases  of  impeachment  shall  not  extend  further  than  to 
removal  from  office  and  disqualification  to  hold  or  enjoy  any  office 
of  honor,  or  profit,  or  trust,  under  this  State.  But  the  person  con- 
victed shall,  nevertheless,  be  liahlp  and  subject  to  indictment,  trial, 
judgment  and  punishment,  according  to  law. — Vt.,  3:54. 

Sec.  4.  Clause  /•  The  times,  places  and  manner  of  holding  elec- 
tions for  senators  and  representatives  shall  be  prescribed  in  each 
State,  by  the  legislature  thereof ;  but  the  Congress  may  at  any  time, 
by  law,  make  or  alter  such  regulations,  except  as  to  the  place  of 
choosing  senators. 

The  General  Assembly  shall  have  power  to  regulate,  by  law,  the 
nxide  of  balloting  for  senators  within  the  several  counties,  and  to 
prescribe  the  means  and  the  manner  by  which  the  resuh  of  the 
balloting  shall  be  ascertained,  and  through  which  the  senators 
diosen  shall  be  certified  of  their  elecdon^Vt.,  2  rsy. 

Clans f  ?.  The  Congress  shall  a««fmhle  at  least  once  in  every 
year,  nnd  such  meeting  shall  be  on  the  first  Monday  in  December, 
unless  they  shall,  by  law,  appoint  a  different  day. 

The  General  Assembly  shall  meet  biennially  on  the  first  Wednes- 
day next  after  the  first  Monday  of  January,  beginning  in  A.  D.  1925. 
— Vt,  a  7. 

Sec.  5.  Clause  I,  Each  house  shall  be  the  judge  of  the  elections, 
returns  and  qualificadons  of  its  own  members,  and  a  majority  of 
each  shall  constitute  a  quorum  to  do  business;  but  a  smaller  num- 
ber may  adjourn  from  day  to  day,  and  may  be  authorized  to  compel 
the  attendance  of  absent  members,  in  such  manner,  and  under  such 
penalties,  as  each  house  may  provide. 

Clause  2.  Each  house  may  determine  the  rules  of  Its  proceedings, 
punish  its  members  for  disorderly  behavior,  and  with  the  concur- 
rence of  two-thirds  expel  a  member. 

[The  house  of  representatives]  shall  sit  on  their  own  ad|ournments 

subject  to  the  limitations  of  section  judge  of  the  portions  and 
<jualifications  of  their  own  members;  they  may  expel  members,  but 
not  for  causes  known  to  their  constituents  antecedent  to  their  election. 
— Vt.,  3»4. 

The  senate  shall  have  the  like  powers  to  decide  on  the  election 
and  qualifications  of,  and  to  expel  any  of  its  members,  make  its  own 
rules,  and  appoint  its  own  officers,  as  are  incident  to  or  are  pos- 
sessed by  the  house  of  representatives.  A- majority  shall  constitute 
n  quorum. — ^Vt.,  3:19. 
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Clause  J.  Each  house  shall  keep  a  journal  of  its  proceedings, 
and  from  time  to  time  publish  the  same,  excepting  sucli  parts  as 
may,  in  their  judgment,  require  secrecy;  and  the  yeas  and  nays  of 
die  meoAten  of  dther  house,  on  any  question,  shall,  at  desire 
of  one-fifth  of  those  present,  be  entered  on  the  journal. 

The  votes  and  proceedings  of  the  General  Assembly  shall  be 

printer!  fwhen  one-third  nf  the  mrmliers  of  either  house  think  it 
necessary)  as  soon  as  convenient  after  the  end  of  the  session,  with 
the  yeas  and  nays  ol  the  house  of  representatives  on  any  question, 
when  required  by  five  members,  and  of  the  senate  when  required  by 
one  <;enator  (except  wliere  the  vote  shall  be  taken  by  ballot),  in 
which  case  every  member  of  either  house  shall  have  a  right  to  insert 
die  reasons  of  his  vote  upon  the  minutes. — ^Vt.,  2 :9. 

Clause  4.  Neither  house,  during  the  session  of  Congress,  shall, 
without  the  consent  of  the  other,  adjourn  for  more  than  three  days, 
nor  to  any  odier  place  than  that  in  which  the  two  houses  shall  be 
sitting. 

Neither  house,  during  the  session  of  the  General  Assembly,  shall, 
without  the  consent  of  the  other,  adjourn  for  morp  than  three  days, 
nor  to  any  other  place  than  that  in  which  the  two  houses  shall  be 
sitting.— Vt., 

Sec.  6.  Clause  l.  The  senators  and  representatives  shall  receive 
a  compensation  for  their  services,  to  be  ascertained  by  law,  and 
paid  out  of  the  treasury  of  the  United  States.  They  shall,  in  alt 
cases  except  treason,  felony,  and  breadi  of  the  peace,  be  privileged 
from  arrest  during  their  attendance  at  the  session  of  their  respec- 
tive houses,  and  in  going  to  and  returning  from  the  same;  and 
for  any  speech  or  debate  in  either  house,,  they  shall  not  be  questioned 
in  any  other  place. 

If  any  man  is  ca!led  into  public  service  to  the  prejudice  of  his 
private  affairs,  he  has  a  right  to  a  reasonable  compensation. — Vt., 
2:57. 

The  freedom  of  deliberation,  speech  and  debate  in  the  legislature 
is  so  essentia!  to  the  riprhts  of  the  people,  thnt  it  cannot  be  the 
foundation  of  any  accusation  or  prosecution,  action  or  complaint  in 
any  other  court  or  place  whatsoever. — ^Vt,  1:14. 

Clause  2.  No  senator  or  representative  shall,  during  the  time 
for  which  he  was  elected,  be  appointed  to  any  civil  office  under 
the  authority  of  the  United  States,  which  shall  have  been  created, 
or  the  emoluments  whereof  shall  have  been  increased  during  such 
time;  and  no  person  holding  any  office  under  the  Uni|ed  States  shall 
be  a  member  of  either  house  during  his  continuance  in  office. 

No  person  in  this  State  shall  be  capable  of  holdinp;  or  exercising 
more  than  one  of  the  following  offices  at  the  same  time:  governor, 
lieutenant-governor,  justice  of  the  supreme  court,  treasurer  of  the 
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State,  member  of  the  senate,  member  of  the  house  of  representatives^ 
surveyor-general,  or  sheriff.  Nor  shall  any  person,  holdini^  any 
office  of  profit  or  trust  under  the  authori^  of  Ccmgresi,  be  eligibfe 

to  any  appointment  in  the  legislature,  or  to  any  executive  or  ju' 
diciary  office  under  this  State. — Vt.,  2:50. 

Sec.  7.  Clause  r.  AH  hills  for  raising  revenue  shall  originate 
in  the  house  nf  representatives ;  but  the  senate  may  propose  or  con- 
cur with  amendments,  as  on  other  bills. 

Provided  that  all  revenue  bills  shall  originate  in  the  bouse  of 
icpreseotatives;  hot  the  senate  may  propose  or  concur  in  amend- 
ments, as  on  other  bills.— Vt,  a.:6. 

Clause  2.  Every  bill  which  shall  have  passed  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives and  the  senate^  shall,  before  it  become  a  law,  be  pre- 
sented to  the  President  of  the  United  States;  if  he  approve,  he  riiall 
sign  it^  but  if  no^  he  shall  return  it  with  his  objections,  to  that 
house  in  which  it  shall  have  ori^nated,  who  shall  enter  the  objec- 
tions at  large  on  their  journal,  and  proceed  to  reconsider  it.  If, 
after  such  reconsideration,  two-thirds  of  that  house  shall  agree  to 
pass  the  bill,  it  shall  be  sent,  together  with  the  objections,  to  the 
other  house,  by  which  it  shall  likewise  he  reronsiciered,  and  if 
approved  by  two-thirds  of  that  house,  it  shall  become  a  law.  But 
in  all  such  cases,  the  votes  of  both  houses  shall  be  determined  by 
yeas  and  nays,  and  the  names  of  the  persons  voting  for  and  against 
the  bill  shall  be  entered  on  the  journal  of  each  house  respectively. 
If  any  bill  shall  not  be  returned  by  the  President  within  ten  days 
(Sundays  excepted)  after  It  shall  have  been  presented  to  him,  tiie 
same  ahall  be  a  law,  in  like  manner  as  if  he  had  signed  it^  unles» 
the  Congress,  by  their  adjournment,  prevent  its  return,  in  which 
case  it  shall  not  be  a  law. 

Fvery  bill  which  "^hall  have  passed  the  senate  and  house  of 
representatives,  shall,  before  it  become  a  law,  he  presented  to  the 
governor;  if  he  approve,  he  shall  sign  it;  if  not,  he  shall  return  it 
with  his  objections  in  writing,  to  the  house  in  which  it  shall  luive 
originated,  which  shall  proceed  to  reconsider  it.  If,  upon  such 
reconsideration,  two'thirds  of  the  members  present  of  that  house 
shall  pass  the  bill,  it  shall,  together  with  the  objections,  be  sent  to 
the  other  house  hy  which  it  shall  likewise  be  reconsidered,  and,  if 
approved  by  two-thirds  of  the  members  present  of  that  house,  it 
shall  become  a  law.  But  in  all  such  cases  the  votes  of  both  iiouses 
shall  be  taken  by  yeas  and  nays,  and  the  names  of  the  persons  voting 
for  or  against  the  bill  shall  be  entered  nn  the  journal  of  each  house, 
respectively.  If  any  bill  shall  not  be  returned  by  the  governor,  as 
aforesaid,  within  five  days  (Sundays  excepted)  after  it  shall  have 
been  presented  to  him,  the  same  shall  become  a  law,  in  like  manner 
as  if  he  had  signed  it;  unless  the  two  houses,  by  their  adjournment 
within  three  days  after  the  presentation  of  such  bill,  shall  prevent 
its  return:  in  which  case  it  shall  not  become  a  law.— Vt. 
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Clause  IT.  To  declare  war,  grant  fetters  of  marque  and  reprisal, 
and  make  rules  concerning  captures  on  land  and  water. 

Clause  12.    To  raise  and  support  armiejs,  but  no  appropriation  of 
money  to  that  use  shall  be  for  a  longer  time  than  two  years. 
Clause  13.   To  provide  and  maintain  a  navy. 

Clause  14.  To  make  rules  for  the  governroent  aad  regulation  of 
the  land  ^nd  naval  forces. 

CUuues  15  and  16.  To  provide  Ibr  calling  lordi  the  militia  to 
execute  the  laws  of  the  Union,  suppress  insurrections  and  repel 

invasion*?: — To  provide  for  organizing,   arming  and  disciplining 

the  militia,  and  for  governing  such  part  of  them  a'^  m:\v  be  pmployed 

in  the  service  of  the  United  States,  reserving  tn  the  Srarc^  rr^[iect- 

ivcly  thf  appointment  of  the  officers,  and  the  aiuhomy  of  training 

the  raiiitia  according  to  the  discipline  prestcribed  by  Congress. 

Hie  inhabitants  of  diis  State  shall  be  trained  and  armecT  for  its 
defense,  under  such  regulations,  restrictions  and  exceptions  as  Con- 
gress,  agreeably  to  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  and  the 
legislature  of  this  State,  shall  direct.  The  several  CMnpanies  of 
militia  shall,  as  often  as  vacandes  happen,  elect  their  captain  and 
other  officers,  and  the  captains  and  subalterns  shall  nominate  arid 
recommend  the  field  officers  of  their  respective  regiments,  who  shall 
appoint  their  staff  officers, — Vt.,  2:55. 

Clause  17.  To  exercise  exchisive  legislation  in  all  cases  what- 
soever, over  such  district  (not  exceeding  ten  miles  square)  as  may, 
by  cession  of  particular  States,  and  the  acceptance  of  Congress, 
become  the  seat  of  the  government  of  the  United  States,  and  to 
exercise  like  authority  over  all  places  purchased  by  consent  of  tiie 
legislature  of  the  State  in  which  the  same  shall  be,  for  the  erection 
of  forts,  magazines,  arsenals,  docl^ards,  and  other  needful  buildings. 

Clause       To  make  all  laws  which  shall  be  necessary  and 

proper  for  carrying  into  execution  the  foregoing  powers,  and  all 

odier  powers  vested  by  this  constitution  in  the  government  of  the 

United  States  or  in  any  department  or  officer  thereof. 

[The  General  Assembly  shall  have  nil]  powers  necessary  for  the 
legislature  of  a  free  and  sovereign  State. — Vt.,  2:6. 

Sec.  9.    Clause  /.    The  migration  or  importation  of  such  persons 

as  any  of  the  States  nnw  existing  shall  think  pmppr  rn  ndmir,  shall 

not  be  prohibited  Ijy  the  Congress  prior  to  the  year  one  thousand 

eight  hundred  and  eight,  but  a  tax  or  duty  may  be  imposed  on  such 

importation,  not  exceeding  ten  dollars  for  each  person. 

That  all  people  have  a  natural  and  inherent  right  to  emigrate 
from  one  State  to  another  that  will  receive  diem. — ^Vt.  i:iq. 

(26) 
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Clause  2.  The  privilege  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  shall  not 
be  suspeniied,  unless  whefi  in  cases  of  rebellion,  or  invasion,  the 
public  safety  may  require  it. 

Tlie  writ  of  habeas  corpus  shall  in  no  case  be  suspended.  It 

shall  he  a  writ  issuable  of  right;  and  the  General  Assembly  shall 
make  provision  to  render  it  a  speedy  and  effectual  remedy  io  all 
cases  proper  therefor. — \'t.,  2:33. 

Clause  s.  No  bill  of  attainder,  or  ex  post  facto  law,  shall  be 
passed. 

No  person  ou^t  in  any  case,  or  at  any  time,  to  be  declared  guilty 


Clause  4»  No  capitation,  or  other  direct  tax^  shall  be  laid,  unless 
in  proportion  to  the  census  or  enumeration  hereinbefore  directed  to 
be  taken. 

Clause  5.  No  tax  or  duty  shall  be  laid  on  articles  exported  from 
any  State. 

Clause  &,  No  preference  shall  be  given  by  any  regulation  of 
commerce  or  revenue  to  the  porta  of  one  State  over  those  of  another; 
nor  shall  vessels  bound  to  or  from  one  State  be  obliged  to  enter, 
clear  or  pay  duties  in  another. 

Clause  No  money  shall  be  drawn  from  the  treasury,  but  in 
consequence  of  appropriations  made  by  law;  and  a  regular  state- 
ment and  account  of  the  receipts  nnd  expenditures  of  all  public 
motley  shall  be  published  from  tunc  to  time. 

No  money  shall  be  drawn  out  of  the  treasury  unless  first  appnH 
priated  by  act  of  legislation. — ^Vt.,  z  -.27. 

The  treasurer's  accounts  shall  be  annually  audited,  and  a  fair 
statement  thereof  laid  before  the  General  Assembly,  at  its  bien- 
nial session  in  January. — Vt.,  2:26. 

Clause  S.  No  title  of  nobility  shall  be  granted  by  the  United 
States;  nnd  no  person  holdinp:  any  office  of  profit  or  trust  under 
them  siiall,  without  the  consent  of  the  Congress,  accept  of  any 
present,  emolument,  oflSce  or  title,  of  any  kind  whatever,  from  any 
king,  prince  or  foreign  State. 

Sec.  10.  (Clause  1.  No  Slate  shall  enter  into  any  treaty,  alliance 
or  confederation;  grant  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal;  coin  money; 
emit  bills  of  credit;  make  anything  but  gold  and  silver  coin  a 
tender  in  payment  of  debts;  pass  any  bill  of  attainder,  ex  post  facto 
law,  or  law  impairing  the  obligation  of  contracts,  or  grant  any 
title  of  nobility. 

Clausi  i.  No  State  shall,  without  the  consent  of  the  Congress, 
lay  any  imposts  or  duties  on  imports  or  exports,  except  what  may 
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absolut^l}'  necessary  for  executing  its  inspection  laws;  and  the 
net  produce  of  all  duties  and  imposts,  laid  by  any  State  on  imports 
or  exports,. shall  be  for  the  use  of  the  treasury  of  the  United  States; 
and  all  such  laws  shall  be  subject  to  the  revision  and  control  of  the 
Congress. 

Clause  S'  State  shall,  witliout  the  consent  of  Congress,  lay 

any  duty  of  tonnage,  keep  troops  or  ships  of  war  in  time  of  peace, 
enter  into  any  agreement  or  compact  with  another  State,  or  with  a 
foreign  power,  or  engage  in  war,  unless  actually  invaded,  or  in 
such  imminent  danger  as  will  not  admit  of  delay. 

ARTICLE  II 

THE  EZECUnVB  DEPARTMENT 

Sec.  I.  Clause  /.  Tht  executive  power  shall  he  vested  in  a 
President  of  the  United  States  of  America.  He  sliall  hold  his  office 
during  the  term  of  four  years;  and,  together  with  the  vice-president, 
chosen  for  the  same  term,  be  elected  as  follows: 

Clause  2.  Each  State  shall  appoint,  in  such  manner  as  the  legis- 
lature thereof  may  direct,  a  number  of  electors  equal  to  the  whole 
number  ol  senators  and  representatives  to  which  the  State  may  be 
entitled  In  die  Congress;  but  no  senator  or  representative,  or  person 
holding  an  office  of  trust  or  profit  under  the  United  States  shall  be 
appointed  an  elector. 

Clause  s.  (The  original  clause  third  was  annulled  by  the  lath 
article  of  amendment  which  took  the  place  of  the  original  clause, 
September  asth,  1804.   The  article  of  amendment  is  as  follows) : 

The  electors  shall  meet  in  their  respective  States,  and  vote,  by 
-  ballot,  for  President  and  vice-president,  one  of  whom  at  least  shall 
not  be  an  inhabitant  of  the  same  State  with  themselves;  they  shall 
name  in  their  bailors  the  persons  voted  for  n«  President,  and  in 
distinct  ballots  the  person  voted  for  as  vice-presiiienr,  and  they 
shall  make  distinct  lists  of  all  persons  voted  for  as  President,  and 
of  all  persons  voted  for  as  vice-president,  and  of  the  number  of 
votes  for  each,  which  list  they  shall  sign  and  certify,  and  transmit, 
sealed,  to  the  seat  of  tibe  government  of  the  United  States,  directed 
to  the  president  of  the  senate;  the  president  of  the  senate  shall,  in 
the  presence  of  the  senate  and  house  of  representatives,  open  alt 
the  certificates,  and  the  votes  shall  then  he  counted ;  the  person 
having  the  greatest  number  of  votes  for  President  shall  be  the 
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Presitleiu,  if  such  number  be  a  majority  of  the  whole  number  of 
electors  appoiuteil;  and  if  no  person  have  such  majority,  then,  from 
the  persons  having  the  highest  numbers,  not  exceeding  three,  on 
the  list  of  those  voted  for  as  President,  the  house  of  representatives 
shall  choose  immediately,  by  ballot^  dw  President,  but  in  choosing 
the  President  the  votes  shall  be  taken  by  States^  the  representation 
from  each  State  having  one  vote;  a  quorum  for  this  purpose  shall 
consist  of  a  member  or  members  from  two'thirds  of  the  Stales,  and 
a  majority  of  all  the  States  shall  be  necessary  to  a  choice;  and  if 
the  house  of  representatives  shall  not  choose  a  President  whenever 
the  right  of  choice  shall  devolve  upon  them,  before  the  fourth  day 
of  March  next  following,  then  the  vice-president  shall  act  as 
President,  as  in  the  cnse  of  the  death,  or  other  constitutional  dis- 
ability, of  the  President.  The  person  having  the  greatest  number 
of  votes  as  vice-president  shall  be  the  vi«x-president;  if  sudi  num- 
ber be  a  majority  of  the  whole  number  ci  electors  appointed ;  and 
if  no  person  have  a  majoriQr,  then  from  the  two  highest  numbers  on 
the  list  the  smate  shall  choose  the  vice-president;  a  quorum  for 
the  purpose  shall  consist  of  two-thirds  of  the  whole  number  of 
senators,  and  a  majority  of  the  whole  number  shall  be  necessary  to 
a  choice:  But  no  person  constitutionally  ineligible  to  the  office  of 
President  shall  be  eligible  to  that  of  vice-president  of  the  United 
States. 

The  supreme  executive  power  of  the  State  shall  be  exercised  by 
a  governor,  or  in  his  absence,  a  lieutenant-governor. — ^Vt.,  2:3. 

The  freemen  of  each  town  shall,  on  the  day  of  election  for  choos- 
ing representatives  to  attend  the  General  Assembly,  bring  In  their 
votes  for  governor,  with  his  name  fairly  written,  to  the  constable, 
who  shall  seal  them  up.  and  write  on  them  "Votes  for  gwemo/r!* 
and  deliver  them  to  the  representative  chosen  to  attend  the  General 
Assembly.  And  at  the  opening  of  the  General  Assembly  there  shall 
be  a  committee  appointed  out  of  the  senate  and  house  of  representa- 
tives, who,  after  being  duly  sworn  to  the  faithful  discharge  of  their 
trust,  shall  proceed  to  receive,  sort  and  count  the  votes  for  governor, 
and  declare  the  person  who  has  the  major  part  of  the  votes,  to  be 
governor  for  the  two  years  ensuing.  The  lieutenant-governor  and 
the  treasurer  shall  be  chosen  in  the  manner  above  directed. 

If,  at  any  time,  there  shall  be  no  election  b\  tlic  freemen,  of  gov- 
ernor, lieutenant-governor,  or  treasurer,  of  the  State,  the  Senate  and 
house  of  re])resentatives  shall  by  a  joint  ballot,  elect  to  fill  the  (^ce, 
not  filled  by  the  freemen  as  aforesaid,  one  of  the  three  candidates 
for  such  office  (if  there  be  so  many)  for  whom  the  greatest  number 
of  votes  shall  have  been  returned. — Vt,  2:39. 

The  term  of  office  of  the  governor,  lieutenant-governor  and  treas- 
urer of  the  State,  respectively,  shall  commence  when  they  shall 
be  chosen  and  qualified,  and  shall  continue  for  tbe  term  of  two 
years,  or  until  their  successors  shall  be  chosen  and  qualified,  or  to 
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the  adjournment  of  the  session  of  the  legislature  at  which,  by  the 
(institution  and  laws,  their  successors  are  required  to  be  chosen,  and 
not  after  such  adjoumment — ^Vt^  341. 

Clause  4»  The- Congress  may  detemune  die  time  of  dioosing  the 
electors,  and  the  day  on  whidi  they  shall  ^ive  their  votes;  which 
day  shall  be  the  same  throughout  the  United  States. 

Clause  5.  No  person,  except  a  natural  born  citizen,  or  a  citizen 
of  the  United  States  at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  this  constitution, 
shall  be  eligible  to  the  office  of  President;  neither  shall  any  person 
be  eligible  to  that  office  Tvho  shall  not  have  attained  to  the  age  of 
thirty-five  years,  and  been  fourteen  years  a  resident  within  the 
Uni^d  States. 

Xn  person  shall  he  eligible  in  tlic  office  of  govrrnnr  or  lieutenant-  • 
governor  until  he  shall  have  resided  in  this  State  four  years  next 
preceding  the  day  of  his  election.— Vt.,  2:23. 

Clause  6.    In  case  of  the  removal  of  the  President  from  office,  or 

of  his  death,  resignation  or  inability  to  discharge  the  powers  and 

duties  of  the  said  office,  the  same  shall  devolve  on  the  vice-president; 

and  the  Congress  may  by  law  provide  for  the  case  of  removal, 

death,  resignation  or  inabili^,  both  of  the  President  and  vice* 

president  declaring  what  officer  shall  then  act  as  President;  and 

such  officer  shall  act  accordingly,  until  the  disabiliQr  be  removed, 

or  a  President  shall  be  elected. 

The  legislature  shall  provide  by  general  law  whnf  officer  shall 
act  as  governor  whenever  there  shall  be  a  vacancy  in  both  the 
offices  or  governor  and  lieutenant-governor,  occasioned  by  a  failure 

to  elect,  or  by  the  removal  from  office,  nr  hy  the  death  or  resignation 
of  both  governor  and  lieutenant-governor,  or  by  the  inability  of 
both  governor  and  lieutenant-governor,  to  exercise  the  powers  and 
discharge  the  duties  of  the  office  of  governor;  and  such  officer  so 
designated  -^h-n!!  erercise  the  powers  anrl  rli=;charge  the  duties  ap- 
pertaining to  the  office  of  governor  accordingly,  until  the  disability 
shall  be  removed,  or  a  governor  shall  be  elected.— Vt.,  2^4. 

Clause  7.  The  President  shall,  at  stated  times,  receive  for  his 
services  a  compensation,  which  shall  neidter  be  increased  nor  dimin- 
ished during  the  period  for  whidi  he  shall  have  been  elected,  and 
he  shall  not  receive  within  that  period  any  odier  emolument  from 
the  United  States,  or  any  of  them. 

And  if  any  officer  shall  wittingly  and  wilfully  take  greater  fees 
than  the  law  allows  him,  it  shall  ever  after  disqualify  him  from 
holding  any  office  in  this  State,  until  he  shall  be  restored  by  act  of 
le^slation.— Vt,  a:5y. 

Chuug  8»  Before  he  enter  on  the  execution  of  his  office,  he  shall 
take  the  following  oath  or  affirmation: 
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"I  do  solemnly  ^wcnr  for  affirm)  that  I  will  faithfully  execute 
the  office  of  President  of  the  United  States,  and  will,  to  the  best  of 
my  ability,  preserve,  protect  aad  defend  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States.** 

Every  officer,  whether  judicial,  executive  or  military,  in  authority 
under  this  State,  before  lie  enters  upon  the  execution  of  his  office, 
shall  take  and  subscribe  the  following  oath  or  affirmation  of  allegi- 
ance to  this  State  (unless  he  shall  produce  evidence  that  he  has 
hefore  taken  the  same) ;  and  also  the  following  oath  or  affirmation 
of  office,  except  military  officers  and  such  as  shall  be  exempted  by 
the  legislature: 

THE  OATH  OR  AFFIRMATION'  OF  ALLEGIANCE. 

"You  do  solemnly  swear  (or  affirm)  that  you  will 

be  true  and  faithful  to  the  State  of  Vermont,  and  that  you  will  not, 

directly  or  Indirectly,  do  any  act  or  thing  injurious  to  the  con- 
stitution or  government  thereof.  (If  an  oath)  So  help  yoii  God. 
(If  an  adirmation)  Under  the  pains  and  penalties  of  perjury," 

THE  OATH  OR  AFFIRMATION  OF  OFHCB. 

"You  do  solemnly  swear  (or  affirm)  that  you  will 

faithfrill'-  execute  the  office  of  for  the  of  , 

and  will  therein  do  equai  right  and  justice  to  all  men,  to  the  best 
of  your  judgment  and  ability,  according  to  law.  (If  an  oath) 
So  help  you  God.  (If  an  affirmation)  Under  the  pains  and  penaU 
ties  of  perjury. — Vt.,  2:53.   See  also  Vt.,  2:17. 

Sec.  a.  Claus0  /,  The  President  shall  be  cmnmander-ln-chief  of 
the  army  and  navy  of  the  United  States,  and  of  the  militia  of  the 
several  States,  when  called  into  the  actual  service  of  die  United 
States;  he  may  require  Cbe  opinion,  in  writing^  of  the  principal 
officer  in  each  of  the  executive  departments,  upon  any  subject  relat- 
ing  to  the  duties  of  their  respective  offices;  and  he  shall  have  power 
to  grant  reprieves  and  pardons  for  offenses  agiinst  the  United 
States,  except  in  rases  of  impeaclniieiits. 

The  governor  shall  be  captain-general  and  commander-in-chief 
of  the  forces  of  the  State,  but  shall  not  command  in  person  in  time 
of  war  or  insurrection,  unless  by  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
senate,  and  no  longer  than  they  shall  approve  thereof,  and  the  lieu- 
tenant-governor shall,  by  virtue  of  his  office,  be  lieutenant-general 
cf  all  the  forces  of  the  State. 

He  shall  have  power  to  grant  pardons  and  remit  fines  in  all 
cases  whatsoever,  except  in  treason,  in  wliich  he  shall  have  power  to 
grant  reprieves,  but  not  to  pardon,  uuiii  after  the  end  of  the  next 
session  of  the  General  Assembly;  and  except  in  cases  of  impeach- 
ment, In  \\hlch  he  shall  not  grant  reprieve  or  pardon,  ami  there 
sliall  be  no  remission,  or  mitigation  of  punishment,  but  by  act  of 
legislation. — Vt.,  2  '.20. 
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Clause  2.  lie  shall  have  power,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
Mot  of  the  senate,  to  make  treaties,  provided  two-thirds  of  the  sen- 
ators present  concur;  and  be  shall  nominate,  and  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  ^e  senate,  shall  appoint  ambassadors,  odier 
public  ministers  and  consuls,  judges  of  the  supreme  court,  and  all 
other  officers  of  the  United  States  whose  appointments  are  not  here- 
in otherwise  provided  for,  and  which  shall  be  established  by  law. 
But  the  Congress  may,  by  law,  vest  the  appointment  of  such  inferior 
officers  as  they  think  proper  in  the  president  alone,  in  the  courts  of 
law,  or  in  the  heads  of  departments. 

Clause  3.  The  President  shall  have  power  to  fill  up  all  vacan- 
cies that  may  happen  during  the  recess  of  the  senate,  by  granting 
commissions  which  shall  expire  at  the  end  of  their  next  session. 

The  governor,  and  in  his  absence  the  lieutenant-governor,  shall 
have  power  to  oonunission  all  officers,  and  also  to  appoint  officers, 
except  where  provision  is  or  shall  be  otherwise  made  by  law,  or 
this  frame  of  government;  and  shall  supply  every  vacancy  in  any 
office,  occasioned  by  death  or  otherwise  until  the  office  can  be  filled 
in  the  manner  directed  by  law  or  this  oonstitutionii — ^Vt.  2:20. 

Sec.  3.  He  shall,  from  time  to  time,  give  to  the  Congress  infor- 
mation of  the  state  of  the  Union,  and  recommend  to  their  considera- 
tion such  measures  as  he  shall  judge  necessary  and  expedient;  hf 

may,  on  extraordinary  occasions,  convene  both  lioijses,  or  eithier 
of  them,  and  in  case  of  disagreement  between  them,  with  respect  to 
the  time  of  adjournment,  he  may  adjourn  them  to  such  time  as  he 
shall  think  proper;  he  shall  receive  ambassadors  ami  other  public 
ministers;  he  shall  take  care  tiiat  the  laws  be  faithfully  executed, 
and  shall  commission  all  the  officers  of  the  United  States. 

[The  governor]  is  to  correspond  with  other  States,  transact  busi- 
ness with  officers  of  government,  civil  and  military,  and  prepare 
such  business  as  may  appear  to  him  necessary  to  lay  before  the 
General  Assembly. 

He  is  also  to  take  care  that  the  laws  be  faithfully  executed.— Vt, 
a:2o. 

All  commissions  shall  be  in  the  name  of  The  Freemen  of  the  State 
of  Vermont,  sealed  by  the  State  seal,  signed  by  the  governor,  and 
in  his  absence  by  the  lieutenant-governor,,  and  attested  by  the  secre- 
tary.— Vt.,  2:22. 

In  case  of  disagreement  between  the  two  houses  with  respect  to 
adjournment,  the  ^vernor  may  adjourn  them  to  such  time  as  he 
shall  think  proper.— Vt,  a:6. 

Sec.  4.  The  President,  vice-president  and  all  civil  officers  of  the 
United  States  shall  be  removed  from  office  on  impeachment  for  and 
conviction  of  treason,  bribery  or  other  hi|^  crimes  and  misde- 
meanors. 
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Every  officer  of  State,  whether  judicial  or  executive,  shall  be 
liable  to  be  impeached  by  the  house  of  representatives,  either  when 
in  office  or  after  his  resignation,  or  removal  for  mal-administratioo. 
— Vt.,  2:54. 

ARTICLE  III 

THE  JUDICIAL  POWER 

Sec.  I.  The  judicial  power  of  the  United  States  shall  be  vested 
in  one  supreme  courf.  nn  !  in  such  inferior  courts  as  the  Congress 
mav,  from  time  tn  time,  order  and  establish.  The  judges,  both  of 
the  supreme  and  inferior  courts,  «;hall  hold  their  offices  during  good 
behavior,  and  shall,  at  .stated  times,  receive  for  their  services  a 
compensation,  which  shall  not  be  diminished  during  their  continu- 
ance in  office. 

Courts  of  justice  shall  be  maintained  in  every  county  in  Hun 

State,  and  also  in  new  counties  when  formed. — Vt.,  2:4. 

The  courts  of  justice  shall  be  open  for  the  trial  of  all  causes 
proper  for  dieir  cognizance;  and  justice  shall  be  therein  impartially 
administered,  without  corruption  or  unnecessary  delay.  The  justices 
of  the  supreme  court  shall  be  justice*!  of  the  peace  throughout  the 
State,  and  the  several  judges  of  the  county  courts  in  their  respective 
counties,  by  virtue  of  their  office,  except  in  the  trial  of  such  causes  as 
may  be  appealed  to  the  county  court. — Vt.,  2:28. 

The  Joint  Assembly  may  biennially  on  their  first  session  after 
their  election  (or  oftener,  if  need  be)  elect  justices  of  the  supreme 
court. — Vt, 

Tlicir  term  of  office  shall  be  two  years.— Vt^  2^4' 

The  a>sisiant  ju'lues  of  the  coimtv  court    •    ♦    •    shall  be  elected 

by  the  freemen  of  their  respective  counties. — Vt.,  245. 

Judges  of  probate  shall  be  elected  by  the  freemen  of  their  respec* 
tive  probate  districts. — Vt.,  2:46.  « 

Justices  of  the  peace  shall  be  elected  by  the  freemen  of  their 
respective  towns;  and  towns  having  less  than  one  thousand  inhabi- 
tants may  elect  any  number  of  justices  of  the  peace  not  exceeding 
firr;  towns  hnving  one  thous?nd  and  less  than  two  thousand  inhabi- 
tants may  elect  seven;  towns  having  two  thousand  and  less  than 
three  thousand  inhabitants  may  elect  ten;  towns  having  three  thous- 
and and  less  than  five  tlinusand  inhabitants  may  elect  tii'eh'e ;  and 
towns  having  five  thousand  or  more  inhabitants  may  elect  fiftten 
justices  of  the  peace. — Vt.,  247. 

Sec.  2.  CitJuse  r.  The  judicial  power  shall  extend  to  all  cases 
in  law  and  equity  arising  under  this  constitution,  the  Inws  of  the 
United  States  and  treaties  made,  or  which  shall  be  made,  under 
their  authority;  to  all  cases  affecting  ambassadors,  other  public 
ministers  and  consuls;  to  all  cases  of  admiralty  and  maritime  juris- 
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diction;  to  controversies  to  which  the  T'nited  States  shall  be  a  party; 
to  controversies  between  two  or  more  States,  hetwefn  State  and 
citizens  of  another  State;  between  citizens  of  ditferent  States, 
between  citizens  of  the  same  State  claiming  lands  under  grants  of 
different  States,  and  between  a  State,  or  the  citizens  thereof,  and 
foreign  states,  citizens  or  subjects. 

Clause  2.  In  all  cases  affectinj^  ambassadors,  other  public  min- 
isters and  consuls,  and  those  in  which  a  State  shall  be  a  party,  the 
supreme  court  shall  have  original  jurisdiction.  In  all  the  other  cases 
before  mentioned  the  supreme  court  shall  have  appellaie  jiu  i^iiiction, 
both  as  to  law  and  fact,  with  such  exceptions  and  under  such  regu- 
lations as  the  Congress  shall  make. 

Clause  3.  The  trial  of  all  crimes,  except  in  cases  of  impeach-, 
ment^  shall  be  by  jury;  and  such  trial  shall  be  hefd  in  the  State 
where  the  said  crime  shall  have  been  committed,  but  when  not  com- 
mitted within  any  State,  the  trial  shall  be  at  such  place  or  places  at 
the  Congress  may,  by  law,  have  directed. 

In  all  prosecutions  for  criminal  ofiFences  a  person  hath  a  right  to 

*  •  *  a  speedy  public  trial  by  an  impartial  jury  of  the  country,, 
without  the  unanimous  coQsent  of  which  jury  he  cannot  be  found 
guilty. — Vt,  I  :io. 

That  no  person  shall  be  liable  to  be  transported  out  of  this  State 
for  trial  for  any  offense  committed  within  the  same.^Vt^  i  :2i. 

Sec.  3.  Clause  I.  Treason  against  the  United  States  shall  con- 
sist only  in  levying  war  against  them,  or  in  adhering  to  their 
enemies,  giving  them  aid  and  comfort.  No  person  shall  be  con- 
victed of  treason,  unless  on  the  testimony  of  two  witnesses  to  the 
same  overt  act,  or  <m  omf ession  in  open  court. 

Clause  2.  l^e  Ctmgress  shall  have  power  to  declare  the  punish- 
ment of  treason,  but  no  attainder  of  treason  shall  work  comiptioA 
of  blood  or  forfeiture,  except  durine  the  life  of  the  person  attaintecL 

\ 

ARTICLE  IV 

i. 

MISCELLANEOUS  PROVISION'S 

Sec.  I.  Full  faith  and  credit  shall  be  given  in  each  State  to  the* 
public  acts,  records  and  judicial  proceedings  of  every  other  State. 
And  the  Congress  may,  by  general  laws,  prescribe  tlie  manner  in 
which  such  acts,  records  and  proceedings  shall  be  proved,  and  the- 
effect  thereof. 
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Sec.  2.  Clause  i.  i  lie  citizens  of  each  State  shall  be  entitled 
to  all  privileges  and  iiniuuoities  of  citizens  in  the  several  States. 

Clause       A  person  charged  in  any  State  with  treason,  felony  or 

other  crime,  who  shall  flee  from  justice  and  be  found  in  another 
^tate,  shall,  on  demand  of  the  executive  authority  of  the  State 
from  vrhich  lie  fled,  he  delivered  up  to  be  removed  to  the  State 
having  jurisdiction  of  the  crime. 

Clause  3.  No  person  held  to  service  or  labor  in  one  State,  under 
the  laws  thereof,  escaping  into  another,  shall,  in  consequence  of  any 

law  or  regulation  therein,  be  discharged  from  such  ser\  ice  or  labor, 
hut  shall  be  delivered  up  on  claim  of  the  party  to  whom  such  ser- 
vice or  labor  may  be  due. 

Sec.  3.  Clause  I,  New  States  may  be  admitted  by  the  Congress 
into  this  Union;  but  no  new  State  shall  be  formed  or  erected  within 

the  jurisdiction  of  any  other  State;  nor  any  State  be  formed  by  the 
junction  of  t^vo  or  more  States,  or  parts  of  States,  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  legislatures  of  the  States  concerned,  as  well  as  of  the 
Congress. 

Clause  2.  The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  dispose  of  and 
make  all  needful  rules  and  regulations  respecting  the  territory  or 
other  property  belonging  to  the  United  States;  and  nothing  in  fhi«< 
constitution  shall  be  "^o  construed  as  to  prejudice  any  claims  of  tiie 
United  States,  or  of  any  particular  State. 

Sec.  4.   The  United  States  shall  guarantee  to  every  State  in  this 

Unim  a  republican  form  of  government,  and  shall  protect  each  of 
them  against  invasion:  and  on  application  of  rlie  legislature,  or  of 
the  evrrurive  (when  the  legislature  cannot  be  convened),  against 
domestic  violence. 

ARTICLE  V 

MOOES  OF  AMENDING  THE  CONSTITUTION 

The  Congress,  whenever  twc»-thirds  of  both  houses  shall  deem  it 
necessary,  shall  propose  amendmentt  to  this  constitution;  or,  on  die 

application  of  the  legislatures  of  two-thirds  of  the  several  States, 
ahall  call  a  convention  for  proposing  amendments,  which  in  either 

case  shall  be  valid  to  all  intents  and  purposes  as  part  of  this  con- 
stitution, when  ratified  by  the  legislatures  of  three-fourth  of  the 
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$everal  Sutei,  or  by  conventions  in  three-fouiths  diereof,  as  the  one 
or  the  other  mode  of  ratification  may  be  proposed  by  the  Congress; 

provided,  that  no  amendments  which  may  be  made  prior  to  the  year 

one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eight  shall  in  any  manner  effect  the 
first  and  fourth  clauses  in  the  ninth  section  of  the  first  article;  and 
tliat  no  State,  without  its  consent,  shall  be  deprived  of  its  equal 
suffrage  in  the  senate. 

At  the  fifth  biennial  session  of  the  General  Assembly  of  this  State 
following  that  of  A.*D.  i9xo»  and  at  the  session  thereof  every  tenth 
year  thereafter,  the  senate  may,  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  its  mem- 
bers, make  proposals  of  amendment  to  the  constitution  of  the  State, 
which  proposals  of  amendment  if  concurred  in  by  a  majority  odF  the 
members  of  the  house  of  representatives,  shall  be  entered  on  the 
journals  of  the  t^vo  lioiise?  and  referred  to  the  General  Assembly 
then  next  to  be  chosen,  and  be  published  in  the  principal  newspapers 
of  the  State;  and  if  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the  senate  and  of 
the  house  of  representatives  of  the  next  following  General  Assembly 
shall  respectively  concur  in  the  same  proposals  of  amendment,  or  any 
of  them,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  General  Assembly  to  submit  the 
proposals  of  amendment  so  concurred  in  to  a  direct  vote  of  the  free- 
men of  the  State;  and  such  of  said  proposals  of  amendment  as  shall 
receive  a  majority  of  the  votes  of  the  freemen  voting  thereon  shall 
become  a  part  of  the  constitution  of  this  State. 

The  General  Assembly  shall  direct  the  manner  of  voting  by  the 
people  'ipon  the  proposed  amendments,  and  enact  all  such  laws  as 
shall  be  necessary  to  procure  a  free  and  fair  vote  upon  each  amend- 
ment proposed,  and  to  carry  into  effect  all  the  proyisiims  of  this 
section.— Vt,  2:61. 

ARTICLE  VI 

MHCBLLANBOUS  PROVISIONS 

Clause  I.  All  debts  contracted,  and  engagements  entered  into, 
before  the  adoption  of  this  constitution,  shall  be  as  valid  against  the 
United  States  under  this  crastitution  as  under  the  confederation. 

Clause  2.  This  constitution '  and  the  laws  of  the  United  States, 
which  shall  be  made  in  pursuance  thereof,  and  all  treaties  made 
or  which  shall  be  made  under  the  authority  of  the  United  States, 
shall  be  the  supreme  law  of  the  land;  and  the  judges  in  every  State 
shall  be  bound  thereby,  anything  in  the  constitution  or  laws  of  nny 
State  to  the  omtrary  notwithstanding. 

Clause  J.  The  senators  and  representatives  before  mentioned,  and 
the  members  of  the  several  State  legislatures,  and  all  executive  and 
judicial  officers,  both  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  several  States, 
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shall  be  bound  by  oath  or  athrmation  to  support  this  constitution; 

but  no  religious  test  shall  ever  be  required  as  a  qualification  to  any 

office  or  public  trust  under  the  United  States. 

Nor  can  any  man  be  justly  deprived  or  abridged  of  any  civit 
right  as  a  citizen,  on  account  of  hit  religious  lentimenti  or  pecaliar 
mode  of  religious  worship;  and  no  authority'  can,  or  ought  to  be, 
vested  in,  or  assumed  by,  any  power  whatever,  that  shall  in  any  case 
interfere  with»  or  in  ani^  manner  control,  the  rights  of  conscience  in 
.the  free  exercise  of  religious  worshipv^Vt,  1:3. 

ARTICLE  VII 

The  ratification  of  the  conventions  of  nine  States  shall  be  sufficient 
for  the  establishment  of  this  constitution  between  the  States  so  ratify- 
ing the  same. 


ARTICLES  IN  ADDITION  TO  AND  AMENDMENT  OF  THE 

CONSTITUTION 

ARTICLE  I 

[The  first  ten  articles  of  amendment  were  adopted  in  1791.] 

Congress  shall  make  no  law  respecting  an  establishment  of 
religion,  or  prohibiting  the  free  exercise  thereof;  or  abridging  the 
freedom  of  speech  or  of  the  press;  or  the  right  of  the  people  peace* 
ably  to  assemble,  and  to  petition  the  government  for  a  rediets  of 
grievances. 

That  the  people  have  a  right  to  freedom  of  speech,  and  of  writing- 

and  publishing  their  sentimenf;,  concerning  the  trrt n<:nctions  of  gov- 
ernment, and  therefore  the  freedom  of  the  press  ought  not  to  be 
restrained.— Vt.,  1:13. 

That  the  people  have  a  right  to  assemble  together  to  consult  for 
their  common  good;  to  instruct  their  representatives;  and  to  apply  to 
the  legislature  for  redress  of  grievances,  by  address,  petition  or 
remonstrance.^ — ^Vt.,  1:20, 

ARTICLE  II 

A  well-regulated  militia  being  necessary  to  the  security  of  a  free 
State,  the  right  of  the  people  to  keep  and  bear  arms  shall  not  he- 
infringed. 
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That  the  people  have  a  right  to  bear  arms  for  the  defense  of 
themselves  and  the  State;  and  as  standing  armies  in  time  of  peace 

are  dangerous  to  liberty,  they  ought  not  to  be  kept  up;  and  that  the 
military  <ihouId  be  kept  under  strict  subordiaatioQ  to,  and  governed 
by  the  civil  power. — Vt.,  i;i6. 

ARTICLE  III 

No  soldier  shall,  in  time  of  peace,  be  quartered  in  any  house, 
without  the  cmsent  of  die  owner;  nor,  in  time  of  war,  but  in  a 
inanoer  to  be  prescribed  by  law. 

ARTICLE  IV 

The  right  of  the  people  to  be  secure  in  their  persons,  houses, 
papers,  and  effects,  against  unreasonable  searches  and  seizures,  shall 
not  be  violated;  and  no  warrants  shall  issue,  but  upon  probable 
cause,  supported  by  oath  or  affirmation,  and  particularly  describing 
the  place  to  be  searched  and  the  person  or  things  to  be  seized. 

That  die  people  have  a  right  to  hold  themselves,  their  houses, 

pnpfT<;  nnd  pn-^sessions  frcr  from  search  or  seizure,  ,ind  tlirrcfnre 
warrants  without  oath  or  affirmation  first  made,  affording  suihcient 
foundation  for  them,  and  whereby  any  officer  or  messenger  may  be 
commanded  or  required  to  search  suspected  places,  or  to  seize  any 
person  or  persons,  his,  her  or  their  property,  not  particularly 
described,  are  contrary  to  that  righ^  and  ought  not  to  be  granted. — 

ARTICLE  V 

No  person  shall  be  held  to  answer  for  a  capital  or  otherwise 
infamous  crim^  unless  on  a  presentment  or  indictment  by  a  grand 

jury,  except  in  rji^es  arising  in  the  land  or  nnvnl  forces,  or  in  the 
militia  when  in  a  cm  a  I  service,  in  time  of  war  or  public  danger; 
nor  shall  any  person  I  t  ul  jcct  for  the  same  oflFense  to  be  twice  put 
in  jeopardy  of  life  or  limb;  nor  shall  be  compelled,  in  any  criminal 
case,  to  be  a  witness  against  himself;  nor  be  deprived  of  life, 
liberty  or  property  without  due  process  of  law;  nor  shall  private 
property  be  taken  for  public  use  without  just  compensation. 

That  all  men  are  born  equally  free  and  independent,  and  have 

cermln  nntural,  Inherent  and  inalienable  rights  amongst  which  are 
the  enjoying  and  defending  life  and  liberty,  ac<juiring,  possessing 
and  protecting  property,  and  pursuing  and  obtaimng  happiness  and 
safety.— Vt.,  1:1.  ^ 
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That  private  property  ouKht  to  be  subservient  to  public  uses  when 
necessity  requires  it;  nevertheless,  whenever  any  peraoo's  propertjr 
h  taken  for  the  use  of  the  publi<^  the  owner  ought  to  receive  an 
equivalent  in  money. — Vt,  1:2. 

Byefy  person  widiin  diis  State  ouffht  to  find  a  certain  remedy  by 
having  recourse  to  the  laws,  for  alT  injuries  or  wrongs  which  he- 
may  receive  in  his  person,  property  or  character;  he  ought  to  obtain 
right  and  justice  freely,  and  without  being  obliged  to  purchase  it; 
comnletely  and  without  any  denial;  prompty  and  without  delay, 
conformably  to  the  laws.— Vt.,  14. 


ARTICLE  VI 

In  all  criminal  prosecutions  the  accused  shall  enjoy  the  right  to  a 
speedy  and  public  trial  by  an  impartial  jury  of  the  State  and  district 
wherein  the  crime  shall  have  been  committed,  which  district  shall 
have  been  previously  ascertained  by  law,  and  to  be  informed  of  the 
nature  and  cause  of  the  accusation,  to  be  confronted  with  the  wit- 
nesses against  him,  to  have  compuliaory  process  for  obtaining  wit- 
nesses in  his  favor,  and  to  have  the  assistance  of  counsel  for  his' 
defense, 

ARTICLE  VII 

In  suits  at  common  law,  where  the  value  in  controversy  shall 
exceed  twenty  dollars,  the  right  of  trial  by  jury  shall  be  preserved, 

and  no  fact,  tried  by  a  jurv,  shall  be  otherwise  re-examined  in  any 
court  r)f  the  United  States,  than  according  to  the  rules  of  the  com- 
mon law. 

Trials  of  issues  proper  for  the  cognizance  of  a  jury,  in  the 
supreme  and  county  courts,  shall  be  by  |ury,  except  where  parties 

otherwise  agree;  and  great  care  ought  to  be  taken  to  prevent  cor- 
ruption or  partiality  in  the  choice  and  return  or  appointment  of 
juries. — Vt.,  2:30. 

ARTICLE  VIII 

Excessive  bail  shall  not  be  required  nor  excessive  fines  imposedr 

nor  cruel  and  unusual  punishments  inflicted. 

The  person  of  a  debtor,  where  there  is  not  strong  presumption  of 
fraud  shall  not  be  continued  in  prison  after  his  delivering  up  nnd 
assigning  over,  bona  fide,  all  his  estate,  real  and  personal,  in  pos- 
session, reversion  or  remainder,  for  the  use  of  his  creditors,  in  sudi 
manner  as  shall  be  regulated  by  law.  And  all  prisoners,  unless 
in  execution  or  committed  for  capital  offenses,  when  the  proof  is 
evident  or  presumption  great,  shall  be  bailable,  by  sufficient  sure- 
ties; nor  shall  excessive  bail  be  exacted  for  bailable  offenses.— Vt.^ 
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To  deter  more  effectually  from  the  commission  of  crimes,  by  con- 
tinued visible  puDishments  of  long  duration,  and  to  make  sanguinary 
punishments  less  necessary,  means  ought  to  be  provided  for  punish- 
ing by  hard  labor  those  who  shall  be  convicted  of  crimes  not 
capital,  whereby  the  criminal  shall^  be  employed  for  the  benefit  of 
the  public  or  for  the  reparation  of  injuries  done  to  private  persons; 
and  all  persons,  at  proper  time^  ought  to  be  permitted  to  see  then 
at  their  labor. — Vt,  2:60. 

ARTICLE  IX 

The  eiuimeratlon  in  the  conMiiurinn  of  certain  rights  shall  not 

be  construed  to  deny  or  disparage  otJiers,  reiained  by  the  people. 

That  the  people  of  this  State,  by  their  legal  representatives,  have 
the  sole,  inherent  and  exclusive  right  of  governing  and  regulating 
the  internal  police  of'  the  same. — ^Vt.,  i  :5. 

ARI  ICLL  X 

The  powers  not  delegated  to  the  United  States  by  the  constitution, 
nor  prohihitrd  hv  \t  to  the  States,  are  reserved  to  the  States,  respect- 
ively, or  to  the  people. 

ARTICLE  XI 

The  judicial  power  of  the  United  States  shall  not  be  construed  to 
extend  to  any  suit  in  law  or  equity,  commenced  or  prosecuted  against 
one  of  the  United  States  by  citiaens  f»f  another  State,  or  by  citizena 
or  subjects  of  any  foreign  Stale.   [Adopted,  1798.] 

ARTICLE  XII 

See  Article  II,  Section  i,  Clause  3,  of  Constitution,  page  453. 

[Adopted,  1S04.] 

ARTICLE  XIII 

Sec.  1.  Neither  slavery  nor  involuntary  servitude,  except  as  a 
punishment  for  crime,  whereof  the  party  shall  iiave  been  duly  con- 
victed, shall  exist  within  the  United  States,  or  any  place  subject  to 
their  jurisdiction. 

No  male  person,  born  in  this  country,  or  brought  from  over  sea, 

ought  to  be  holden  by  law  to  serve  any  person  as  a  servant,  slave  or 
apprentice,  after  he  arrives  to  tjie  age  of  twenty-one  years,  nor 
female,  in  like  manner,  after  she  arrives  to  the  age  of  eighteeir 
years,  unless  they  are  bound  by  their  own  consent,  after  they  arrive 
to  such  a^e,  or  bound  hy  law  for  the  payment  of  debts,  damages^ 
fines,  costs,  or  the  like. — Vt.,  1:1. 
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Sec.  2.  Congress  shall  have  power  to  enforce  this  article  by 
appropriate  lei^lation.  [Adopted,  1865.] 

ARTICLE  XIV 

Se&  I.  All  penons  born  or  naturalized  in  tiie  United  Statei,  and 
subject  to  the  jurisdiction  tliereof,  are  citizens  of  the  United  Statea 
and  of  the  State  wherein  they  reside.  No  State  shall  make  or  enforce 

any  laws  which  shall  abridge  the  privileges  or  immunities  of  citizens 
of  the  United  States;  nor  shall  any  State  deprive  any  person  of  life, 
liberty  or  property  without  due  process  of  law,  nor  deny  to  any  per- 
son within  its  jurisdiction  the  equal  protection  of  tiie  laws. 

Ever>'  man  of  the  full  age  of  twenty-one  years,  who  is  a  natural 
born  citizen  of  this  or  some  one  of  the  United  States,  or  has  been 
naturalized,  agreeably  to  the  acts  of  Congress,  hn-^-inp;  resided  in 
this  State  for  the  space  of  one  whole  year  next  before  the  election 
of  Representatives,  and  who  is  of  a  quiet  and  peaceable  behayiory 
and  will  take  the  following  oath  or  affirmation,  shall  be  entitled  to 
all  the  privileges  of  a  freeman  of  this  States — Vt.,  2:34. 

Sec.  3.  Representatives  shall  be  apportioned  among  the  several 
States  according  to  their  respective  numbers,  conoting  the  whole 

number  of  person?  in  each  state  excluding  Indiani;  not  taxed;  but 
wlicn  the  right  to  vote  at  any  election  for  the  choice  of  electors  for 
Presiiicnt  and  vice-president  of  the  United  States,  representatives  in 
Congress,  the  executive  and  judicial  officers  of  a  State,  or  the  mem- 
bers of  the  legislature  thereof,  is  denied  to  any  of  the  male  inhabi- 
tant* of  such  State,  being  twenty-one  years  of  age  and  citizena  of 
the  United  States,  or  in  any  way  abridged,  except  for  partidpation 
in  rebellion  or  other  crim^  the  basis  of  representatioa  therein  shall 
be  reduced  in  die  proportion  which  the  number  ol  such  male  dttaena 
shall  bear  to  the  whole  number  of  male  citizens  twenty-one  years 
of  tkgfi  in  said  State. 

Sec.  3.  No  person  shall  be  a  senator  or  representative  in  Con- 
gress, or  elec^r  of  President  and  vice-ipresiden^  or  hdd  any  office, 
civil  or  military,  under  the  United  States,  or  under  any  State,  who 
having  previously  taken  an  oath  as  a  member  of  Congress,  or  as  an 
officer  of  the  United  States,  or  as  a  member  of  any  State  legislature, 
or  as  an  executive  or  judicial  officer  of  any  State,  to  support  the 
constitution  of  the  United  States,  shall  have  engaged  in  insurrec- 
tion or  rebellion  against  the  same,  or  given  aid  or  comfort  to  tlie 
enemies  thereof;  but  Congress  may  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  each 
house  remove  such  disabilities. 
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Sec.  4.  The  validity  of  the  piiblic  debt  of  the  United  Statei, 
authorised  by  law,  including  debts  incurred  for  payment  of  pen- 
sions and  bounties  for  services  in  suppresnng  insurrection  or 
rebellion,  shall  not  be  questioned;  but  neither  the  United  Stttes  nor 
any  State  shall  assume  or  pay  any  debt  or  obligation  incurred  in  aid- 
of  insurrection  or  rebelliim  against  the  United  States,  or  any  claim 
for  the  lo?«;  or  emancipation  of  any  slave,  but  all  such  debtS|  obliga- 
tions and  claims  shall  be  held  illegal  and  void* 

Sec.  5.  The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  enforce,  by  appro- 
priate legislation,  the  proviuons  of  this  article.  [Adopted, 

ARTICLE  XV 

Sec.  I.  The  right  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  to  vote  shall 
not  be  denied  or  abridged  hv  the  United  States,  or  hv  any  State,  on 
account  of  race,  color  or  previous  condition  of  servitude. 

Sec.  2.  Congress  shall  have  power  to  enforce  this  article  by 
appropriate  legislation.    [Adopted,  1870.3 

ARTICLE  XVI 

The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  lay  and  collect  tezes  on  in- 
comes, from  whatever  source  derived,  without  apportionment  among 
the  several  States,  and  without  regard  to  any  census  or  enumeration. 

ARTICLE  XVII 

Ser  I.  The  Senate  of  the  United  States  shall  be  composed  of 
two  Senators  from  each  state,  electeti  by  the  people  thereof,  for  six 
years;  and  each  Senator  shall  have  one  vote.  The  electors  in  each 
State  shall  have  the  quaiiticatlons  requisite  for  electors  of  the  most 
numerous  branch  of  the  State  legislatures. 

Sec.  2.  When  vacancies  happen  in  the  representation  of  any 
State  in  the  Senate,  the  executive  authority  of  such  State  shall  issue 
writs  of  election  to  fill  such  vacancies:  Provided,  That  die  legisla- 
ture of  any  State  may  empower  the  executive  thereof  to  make  tempo- 
rary appointments  until  the  people  fill  the  vacancies  by  election  as 
the  legislature  may  direct. 

Sec.  3.  This  amendment  shall  not  be  so  construed  as  to  affect 
the  election  or  term  of  any  Senator  chosen  before  it  becomes  valid 
as  patt  of  the  Constitution. 

(30) 
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Lavra  of  1894.  An  Act  to  Select  «  Sttte  Flower. 

Section  i.  The  State  Flower  of  Vermont  shall  be  the  red  dortt. 
Approved  November  9,  1894 


*'Likc  a  leaf  of  beaten  gold, 
Tremulou-^  ni  breathing  air. 
Lies  the  ruddy  clover  field, 
Yielding  odors  rich  and  rare." 

— ,V.  G.  Maxham 
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Deerfield,  raid  against 
Derby 
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It  is  a  tradition  that  the  original  seal  of  Vermont  was  carved  on 
ox  horn  by  an  English  officer,  and  it  is  authenticated  that  the  first 
seal  for  use  was  cut  in  steel,  perhaps  with  this  as  a  pattern,  by 
Reuben  Dean,  a  silversmith  and  machinist  of  Windsor,  formerly  of 
Connecticut.  He  lived  in  Dover  from  1796  to  181 3  and  was  town 
clerk.  He  served  as  delegate  to  the  constitutional  convention  in  1814. 
His  shop  was  in  his  house  at  Windsor,  and  his  handicraft  extended 
to  all  sorts  of  work  in  metals.  A  stone  now  marks  his  burial  place 
in  the  old  church  yard. 
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CONANT  AND  STONE'S 

Geography,  History  and  Civil 
Government  of  Vermont . 

AND  CIVICS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

BarlMd  hy  XABON  8.  8TQ1II 

"Conant  and  Stone's  Vermont 
contains  the  geography,  history, 
and  dvtl  goveniinent  of  the  ttate 
ALL  IN  ONE  BOOK.  The 
publishers  have  issued  the  sixth 
edition  of  the  book  containing 
important  changes  and  other 
new  features.  Edward  Conant, 
formerly  of  the  Randolph  Nor 
mal  School,  the  original  author, 
spared  no  pains  to  have  it  cor- 
rect in  every  detail,  and  Mason 
S.  Stone  has  now  revised  the 
book  to  brin^  it  down  to  date. 

In  the  historical  part,  Mr. 
Conant  was  assisted  by  State 
Librarian  Hiram  A.  Huse,  of 
Montpelier,  and  other  well 
known  historians  and  educators 
of  the  state.  It  is  expected  it 
will  be  used  in  every  grammar 
and  high  school  of  the  state. 
The  work  is  printed  from  new 
Qrpe,  in  ten  point  well  leaded, 
and  is  profusely  illnstrated. 
Among  the  illustrations  are  marble,  granite  and  slate  quarries, 
portraits  of  every  Governor  of  the  state,  Bennington  Monument 
Fort  Dummer,  Fort  Ticonderoga,  Burlington  Harbor,  Newport 
State  Agricultural  and  Normal  Schools^  State  House,  with  new 
addition,  various  mountains,  lakes  and  rivers  of  the  state,  and  public 
building?  in  several  towns  including  many  new  High  Schools* 
Eight  engraved  maps  were  made  especially  for  this  work. 

This  book  meets  a  demand  in  our  schools  for  a  complete  textbook 
on  Vermont,  and  all  Teachers  and  Educators  welcome  a  state  book 
so  well  adapted  for  all  schools  in  the  state,  covering  its  History, 
Geography  and  Civil  Government.  The  publishers  have  embodied 
many  new  features  in  the  work  and  take  pride  in  the  same.  The 
book  is  a  r2-mo.  size  and  contains  488  pages,  handsomely  and 
strongly  ^bound  in  cloth.  Every  county  receives  attention,  as  regards 
its  prominent  features,  and  the  book  is  as  near  perfect  as  possible  on 
the  subjects  treated.  This  School  History,  Geography  and  Civil 
Government  with  Constitution  of  Vermont  is  the  only  one  published 
in  Vermont  by  Vermonters. 
Single  copies,  bjr  mail,  prepaid,  $1.25. 

special  price  in  quantities  for  school  httrtducttM. 
Correspond  with 
THE  TUTIXE  WmAtfY,  ::  PubUshers,  ::  RUTLAND,  VT. 
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TWO  VERMONT  TEXT-BOOKS 


Conant's  Vermont  Vermont  Historical  Reader 

Revised  by  Mason  S.  Stone  Revised  by  Berenice  R.  Tuttle 

^S^Conant's  Vermont  is  a  book  you  are  familiar  with.  It  has  been 
revised  by  Mason  S.  Stone.  We  have  the  Vermont  Historical  Reader, 
fully  revised  with  new  illustrations  and  additional  chapters.  The 
Vermont  Historical  Reader  is  especially  prepared  for  Primary  Schools, 
third  grade,  and  for  supplementary  work;  it  is  attractively  bound, 
and  will  please  the  boys  and  girls  of  Vermont.  These  books  should 
be  seen  and  examined  by  every  school  Superintendent,  school  Direc- 
tor and  Teacher. 

INTRODUCTION  PRICES 

Conant's  Vermont,   regular    $i-25 

Introduction  price  to  schools    i.oo 


Vermont  Historical  Reader,  regular  60 

Introduction  price  to  schools  50 

Correspondence  Solicited 

THE  TUTTLE  COMPANY,  Publishers.  Rutland,  Vt. 


Ly  Google 


Vermont  Historical  Reader 

Ex-Lieutenant-Governor  dco.  N.  Dale  wrote  the  publishers  as 
follows  when  the  first  edition  was  announced: 

Island  Pond,  Vt.,  December  29th,  1894 
THE  TUTTLE  COMPANY,  Rutland,  Vt. 


My  Dear  Sirs: 

"Your  attention  has  been 
attracted  to  one  of  the 
greatest  educational  wants  of 
the  State,  viz.:  a  good  local 
history  for  our  primary 
schools.  Children  can  be 
taught  the  significance  of 
history  in  no  other  way  as 
well  as  from  events  near  by. 
The  ingenious  man  who  sup- 
plies present  wants  with  a 
book  which  shall  thus  teach 
the  uses  of  history,  bring  the 
scholar's  own  locality  into 
prominence  and  make  the 
subject  comprehensible  to  the  child,  will  be  in  the  field  without  a 
competitor.  Of  course  I  have  given  the  subject  no  thought  as  to 
formulating  a  theory  of  such  a  work  and  can  say  no  more  than  has 
occurred  to  you  already,  viz.:  Make  it  clear,  plain,  within  the  easy 
comprehension  of  the  student,  and  so  that  each  event  or  incident 
dealt  with  shall  show  a  relation  to  the  life  and  purposes  of  the 
State.  ••♦•••••*•♦*♦  In  regard  to  a 
history  of  each  county:  if  you  accompany  each  with  a  neat  little 
county  map,  together  with  a  sketch  of  its  settlement,  where  the 
settlers  came  from,  their  character,  habits,  purposes,  etc.,  it  might 
add  to  its  interest  and  usefulness.  Of  course  each  would,  of  neces- 
sity, be  very  brief,  comprehensive,  and  pure  from  a  literary  point  of 
view,  so  as  to  educate  the  literary  taste  as  well  as  impart  historical 
information."  I  remain,  very  sincerely  yours, 

GEO.  N.  DALE. 
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Wail  Map  of  Vermont 


Size,  39x56  Inches.    Price,  $5.00. 

SPECIAL  DISCOUNT  FOR  ' 

QUANTmr 

Mounted  On  Ciolb  RM4y  l»  Hang.   SciJe,  3  MUm  l»  1  Indi. 

This  Map  shows  clearly  the  towns, 

the  counties,  all  the  leading  cities 
and  villages,  all  the  railroads,  high 
ways,  etc.  It  is  especially  adapted 
to  use  in  schools,  offices  and  lib- 
raries. It  will  be  found  useful  for 
reference.  It  is  up-to-date  in  every 
particular,  and  is,  without  doubt, 

THE  BEST  MAP  OF  THIS  STATE 
EVER  PUBLISHED 

OVER  500  SOLD  IN  STATE  ALREADY 


A  cheaper  State  Map  on  Paper  for  $1.00,  or  $2.00  if  Mounted 
on  Cloth  in  Foider  Form  and  $3.00  for  Wall  Mq». 
These  PiricM  an  Net. 


The  Tuttle  Company 

11  and  n  Center  Strael,  RUTLAND,  VT. 
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LAWS  OF  VERMONT 


Acts  and  Resolves  passed  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of 
Vermont,  Biennial  Session  1915 

^       ^  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

Act  64 — Section  44 — Pages  131-132 — 191 5  Laws 

Subjects  and  Courses  Ordered 


The  courses  prescribed  for  pupils  in  elementary  schools  shall 
include  instruction  in  good  behavior,  reading,  writing,  spelling. 
English  grammar,  geography,  arithmetic,  free-hand  drawing,  citizen- 
ship, the  history  and  constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  elemen- 
tary physiology  and  hygfene,  with  special  reference  to  the  effect  of 
alcoholic  drinks  and  narcotics  on  the  human  system,  and  shall  also 
include  special  instruction  in  the  geography,  history,  constitution  and 
principles  of  the  Government  of  Vermont.  •  •  • — Act.  64,  Sec. 
44,  Laws  191 5. 

Are  all  the  requirements  of  above  law  met  by  the  schools  in 
your  town  or  city? 

TWO  SPECIAL  VERMONT  TEXT-BOOKS. 

Conant  and  Stone's  Vermont  complete,  covering  the  Geography, 
History  and  Civil  Government  of  the  State,  and  the  Vermont  His- 
torical Reader,  are  books  published  expressly  for  Vermont  schools  to 

meet  the  requirements  of  above  law. 

Please  send  for  sample  copies  and  examine  them. 


THE  TUTTLE  COMPANY,  Publi.hert, 

Rutland,  Vt. 


THE  TUTTLE  COMPANY 

(INCORPORATED) 

The  Vermont 

Publishing  House 

ESTABLISHED  1832 

-                   Jobbers  in  = 
School  Practice  Paper,  School  Crayons,  Ink,  Pencils,  etc. 
 ALSO  

Holiday  Goods,  Albums 
Bibles,  Stationery  :  :  :  : 

Send  for  our  lOp.  Price  LLst  of  School  Supplies,  or  send  ua 
an  urdcr  for  St  iiuul  Malcruiln  and  we  (Juarantee  iSatisfactioa 

Pl  IU  ISIII  RS  WALTON'S  VERMONT  REGISTER 
Webster's  New  International  Dictionary 

With  Denison's  Patent  Index,  full  sheep  $9.25 

Webster's  t  nabridjjed  Dictionary 

G.  (J  C.  Merriam  Company's  Reprint 

ContaininK  about  lOO.OOO  words;  size  8x11,  and  5  inches  thick. 
Tlii:^  l)u<ik  is  iihout  thv  yire  of  the  reK\il!ir  Webster's  International 
Dirtionary,  but  ^4houid  not  be  confounded  with  it.  The  copy- 
right has  run  out  on  the  oriKinal  book  and  this  is  a  reprint  of 
the  I'nabridKcd  at  a  reduci-d  price.  It  is  cheap,  and  desirable 
for  rt'ferenei'  in  scliools,  otiices  and  the  family,  where  the  latest 
edition  of  Webt^ter  cannot  bo  afforded.    ORDER  AT  ONCE. 

Full  .Sliocp  Binding,  Indexetl  $3.50 

The  Lambie  Dictionary  Holder  and  Attachments 

No.  1  Holder,  Oak  and  Bronze  Frame  f5.00 

No.  n  .Same  with  revolvinf?  book  shelf   8.50 

4#~Just  the  thing.    Holds  any  large  book. 

WE  PUBLISH  THE 

Vermont  Historical  Reader 

Ju.st  the  Book  for  Vermont  Boys  and  Girb.    Only  60  ceots  by 
.   mail  prepaid.    Introduction,  50  cents. 


THE  TUTTLE  COMPANY 
11  and  13  Center  Street      Rutland,  Vermont 

We  Occupy  a  New  Four-Story  Brick  Block 

Write  Us  if  You  Have  a  Buoit  to  Publish.    We  run  Linotype  and 
Monotype  Type  Setting  Machines. 


> 


GONANT  AND  STONE'S  . 
Geography,  History 
Constitution  and 
Civil  Government 

OF  VERMONT 


State  Com 


mr  MASON  s.  s  i  omm 

•imfmaAitk  of  Vcrmo&t  mmI  MeSSr  of  Rho<ieM 


DO  NOT  REMOVE 
SUP  FROM  POCKET 
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